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COUNTRY AND SHORE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





CavM in the shelter of the heavy day 

I sit me down and shrink. Ah, me! 

Too calm the metal purpose of the sky, 

Too calm the color of the vacant street, 

And leaves that blazed and fell beneath the 


feet, 

That fell because they blazed, that fell and gave 
no cry; 

And mist that captured all the meadows 
silently. 


Oh! wild upon the bosom of the beach 

The happy waves throb fast, throb fast ! 

The fisher’s children shout across the sand, 

Nor boat nor wave nor bird can rest him still. 

With all the world the wind will have his will. 

The mighty breakers struggleto the longing 
land, 

And, maniac for joy, the gull screams down 
the blast. 


O heart ! that buffetest upon thyself 
As tides tear down on tides! Were mine 
To spare thee somewhat of the inland life ; 
To spend upon thee something of the pause 
In which I wait ;—have souls no subtle laws 
By which thou too shouldst render back to me 
the strife, 
The struggle, and the thrill of struggling, that 
are thine ? 
————EES 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEWS- 
PAPERS. 





BY THE HON. JOHN JAY, LL.D. 





Tue relation of the popular press in 
America to Christianity presents questions 
of grave interest as we enter upon the 
second century of our national life. 
The decennial census supplies statistics of 
of the increase of its circulation which par- 
tially indicate the growth of its power. 
The country had in 
1810—376 Newspapers, with an annual issue of 22 
Millions, 

18283—852 Newspapers, with an annual issue of 68 
Millions, 

184U—1,631 Newspapers, with an annual issue of 1% 
Millions. 

1850—2,526 Newspapers, with an annual issue of 420 
Millions. 

1860—4,501 Newspapers, with an annual issue of 927 
Millions. 

1870—5,871 Newspapers, with an annual issue of 1,508 
Millions. 

The fifteen hundred million sheets in 
1870, now increased probably to more than 
two thousand million, represent every 
variety of opposing views in religion and 
politics, Of the character and influence 
of the secular press, thus taken as a whole, 
differing opinions were expressed by dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who spoke at the 
last meeting of the Church Congress, 

The Rev. Dr. Gallaher said: 


‘*Politicians have transforfmed this 
mighty engine into a corrupter of the 
public mind. They have seen its great 
value, and they have utilized it for their 
own unholy ends; and now; to-day, I be- 
lieve there is nothing on this earth— 
nothing, at least, in this country—wbich 
can corrupt and does so corrupt the people 
as the average political newspaper.” 


The Honorable Alex. H. Bullock, on the 
other hand, said: 


‘« The press, the fourth estate, which has 
become the first, must be counted on as a 
chief reformer, itself not seldom needing 
reform. This omnipotent observer, this 
universal censor, . . . in its higher repre- 
sentatives fully upto the cylture and moral 
sentiment of the professions and schools, 





must be a main stay to all our hopes of 
moral advance and political reformation.” 

While these two opinions, thus definitely 
pronounced, may serve to show the diffi- 
culty of an agreement on the prevailing 
character and influence of the American, 
press as it is, recalling perhaps the ancient 
dispute of the color of the shield that was 
looked at by the disputants from opposite 
standpoints, they unite in recognizing the 
power of the press for good or for evil, 
and that isa chief element in the subject 
before us. 

‘“The power of the press,” as was re- 
marked some years since by the London 
Times, which has certainly a right to speak 
with authority on this point, ‘‘is insensi- 
bly expanding day after day, until it will 
suffice to embrace every province of 
thought. This is, undoubtedly a revolu- 
tion; but itis accomplished. The position 
of the press is the result of gravitation 
alone, the natural product of circumstances 
and wants, and it is the duty of all to turn 
to the best account an instrument of such 
unexampled power.” 

It has been said that in France a news- 
paper derives force from the clique which 
it represents, and in Germany from the 
ideas which it is supposed to advocate; 
but in England, and especially in America, 
the public voice finds utterance through 
the press, and we look to the pres’ not 
simply for current history, but for current 
thought. 

A characteristic of the American press 
which is not to be forgotten when we com- 
pare it with that of other countries is its 
entire freedom—excepting, of course, the 
Roman Catholic journals—from the im- 
perial and ecclesiastical censorship which 
more or less influences and controls the 
press of Continental Europe. With us the 
press is subject only to the provisions of 
just and equal law and to the rebuke of 
public opinion for any abuse of that free- 
dom of speech which it often unduly ex- 
ercises. It enjoys every advantage, it 
avails of those features of our times which 
previous centuries have not enjoyed—public 
education in its varied branches, recent dis- 
coveries and inventions, the railway, the 
Steamship, the telegraph, and the cable. 


The metropolitan daily paper is no longer 
simply a picture of our home life, even 
though that may embrace the continent; 
but it extends our view across the sea, and 
enables us to scan as they occur the events 
which mark the progress and the destiny 
of the nations of the Old World. We read 
at night of the day’s debates in the English 
French, or German Parliaments; we learn 
the policy developed or reserved by Lord 
Beaconsfield, McMahon, Bismarck, Gort- 
chakoff, or Andrassy; we watch the game of 
diplomacy and of war; we hear the military 
proclamations, the tramp of gathering 
armies, the bulletins of battles fought be- 
tween races whose earlier quarrels date 
from centuries ago. We are still separated 
from the Old World by distance; but no 
longer by time. We feel by the pulsation 
of the Cable each throb that stirs the heart 
of Europe or that thrills with emotion its 
great capitals, Paul, living in his hired 
house at Rome, knew less, probably, of the 
affairs of state in that wondrous city than 
the American of to-day often learns from 
his evening paper of the doings of the 
morning at the Quirinal or the Vatican. 


But to the press undoubtedly is due in 
large measure the happy fact that we are 





to day a united and harmonious people, 
without a master or a slave, and with one 
country, one constitution, and one destiny. 
While that issue was depending, in those 
“days of doubt and gloom, which with some 
approached almost to despair, there were 
journals, great and small, which helped to 
strengthen our faith and to remind us that 
“the Lord is king, be the people never so 
impatient; he sitteth between the cheru- 
bims, be the earth never so unquiet.” 

Wher the war was ended the press soon 
began to echo the words identified with the 
memory of Lincoln—‘‘ With malicetoward 
none, with charity toward all”; prompt 
to proclaim that with just provisions for 
our future repose should be blended that 
spirit of conciliation which, after the 
blundering statesmansbip,the low morality, 
and the official corruption which have 
postponed the cordial reunion of these 
states, has now, we trust, insured for the 
various sections of our common country, 
during long and happy years, closer in- 
terests, increased respect, and permanent 
good-will. 

May we not also justly attribute-to the 
press the restoration of cordiality toward 
England, the friendliness of whose people 
has been so widely and heartily exhibited 
in the reception of Gen. Grant? Is it not 
due to the press that there isso much of 
truth in the verse written of our Republic, 
‘All but her friendships the nation for- 
gets”? 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








I wENT into Congress to-day to hear 
Speaker Randall name his committees; but 
up to past 2 o’clock the spirit of his mind 
had not moved in that direction, and man- 
kind was still being ‘‘ relieved” by a pro- 
cess of tiresome bills. Before it began 
Abram Hewitt, that martyr among con- 
gressmen, walked up to the Speaker’s desk 
and was swornin. The summer seems not 
to have comforted him any. His thin, 
smooth hair still clings to one of the saddest 
of suffering faces. He looks somehow as 
if life had gone ‘‘ agin ” him; not the world, 
for he is cultivated and rich and Peter 
Cooper’s son-in-law. But there is a hurt 
somewhere. It may be in his stomach— 
which is pronounced most dyspeptic—or in 
his liver—which I'm sure is ‘‘torpid”; but 
it is in the mind also. Sammy Tilden, that. 
little, sly old bachelor, who will never 
get over his presidential majority,’ was 
too much for this impatient yet long-suffer- 
ing man. I can only hope that something 
good may come to him this winter, to atone 
for the torments of last. 

Over against the wall Blue Jeans Wil- 
liams seems to be holding a levee. I 
wonder if he imagines himself a second 
Abraham Lincoln? I should judge so by 
his attire and attitude. He looks not un- 
like the earlier pictures of Lincoln, before 
he lost his rail-fence angles and Hoosier 
expression of countenance; yet all the 
same the fine, sad, far-seeing eyes of the 
greater man are wholly wanting in the 
Indiana demagogue. He is dressed in what 
seems to be a suit of blue linsey-woolsey, 
his coat having a black-velvet collar and 
very long skirts, and he waves like a 
baton avery thick cane. Considering the 
amount of fever and ague one might im: 
bibe, I always supposed it to he a misfor- 
tune to be borh in Indigna, Not sq thinks 





‘Blue Jeans. 





He looks as if he had been 
stewed in ague all his life and shaken all 
the flesh off his bones with chills. Never- 
theless, every movement says: ‘‘See! 
What a grand manamI! With my Spar- 
tan virtues and hatred of clean towels, I 
will make a president that will found a 
new era in the Republic. I will run the 
White House as I did the House of Repre- 
sentatives—sans tea, sans cocktails—while 
I in private feast on senatorial lemons at 
governmental cost. 

Looking it well over, I have come to the 
conclusion that Congress has ‘‘spruced 
up’ considerably. It has put onits ‘‘ town- 
meetin’ clothes,” or bought new ones. 
For once, it looks as well-dressed as the 
Senate; which is not usual. Instead of the 
rough-and-tumble fellows who jumped and 
stamped upon their desks last spring, 
sleek, smooth gentlemendo abound. They 
look as if the most insistent of thermome- 
ters would not dare to wilt their shirt-col- 
lars, or the most tricksy of breezes ven- 
ture to uplift those carefully bandolined 
locks. Dr. Loring, of Massachusetts, 
carries such an aspect. He looks as if 
Fortune had paused on her wheel for a 
whole life-time to smoothe those long 
Chadband earlocks and to put those red, 
round cheeks into unctuous serenity. 
Who would think that this gentleman had 
been mounted on an office-seeking rack all 
‘his manhood’s days? Noone. Congress, 
at least, did not dodge him, at last, and 
here he is, serving his dear constituents on 
the outer rim of congressional seats, one 
of the handsome men of the House, on 
whom the ladies of the galleries are sup- 
posed to.delight to gaze. Well-fed, well- 
bred, big, and benign, he is not a disagree- 
able object to contemplate. But, though 
one of the rich men of Salem, inheriting, 
through his wife, ‘‘tbe wealth of ages,” 
a great politician, if not prophet, in the 
mighty land of Massachusetts, he is not so 
large a luminary in Samuel Randall’s little 
heaven of congressional committees, And, 
although he sent in a request to that gentle- 
man in advance to place him on the Com- 
mittees of Post-offices and Agriculture, 
Samuel’s preoccupied ear paid no attention 
to the grand gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, whom at last he set down finally and 
obscurely in the corner of the Committee 
on Education. 

Another of the very smooth gentlemen of 
the House is Clarkson Petter, of New 
York. The Clarkson-Nott-Potter blood 
commingling in his veins has produced 
quite a fine and finished gentleman. He is 
a marked man on the floor and his presence 
adds to the appearance of the House. 
Tall, commanding in person, with smooth 
locks, marked features, and expressive 
eyes, he looks the polished, flourishing 
man of the world that he is. He adds one 
more to the well-bred element of the House 
--an element of which a little more is 
always wanted in this turbulent and bad- 
mannered body. The amount of smoking, 
spitting, and desk-climbing done in the 
House of Representatives last winter was a 
disgrace to a civilized nation. When the 
men who make its laws have neither self- 
respect nor decent breeding in their public 
convoeations, it is a hard thing and a bad 
thing for the people. There are very de- 
cided signs of improvement, The new 
Congress shames the last. 

Ohio has made 9 heavy draught on her 
tailor, put on her best bib and tueker, and 
comes prancing to the-front with ap alacr| 
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ty and. aplomd quite astonishing after the 
events of three weeks ago. What if the 


pouting Republicans did stay at home and” 


refuse to vote. ‘‘ We have a President, 
and he has a policy,” says Ohio, smiling 
with that profound self-complacency whese 
deep content with itself makes.it ever good- 
natured to its neighbors. 

The number of perfectly white heads in 
the House is quite remarkable. Either 
Congress is gaining greatly in wisdom and 
venerable years, or hair-dye, on account of 
the lead it contains, has gone utterly out of 
use. These hoary crowns—let us hope of 
righteousness—are gleaming in all direc- 
tions. Iron-gray hair is the prevailing color; 
but everywhere among them bloom the 
heads white as the chrysanthemums under 
my window. In the front seat, next to 
Benjamin F. Butler, sits the oldest man in 
the House, George W. Patterson, from the 
thirty-third New York district. On ac- 
count of his years, he was allowed to choose 
his seat, which he did a little to the left of 
the Speaker, beside Benjamin, who, with his 
shining scalp, pink and’smooth as a sea- 
shell, and the letter he is writing touching 
the rim of his near-sighted eyes, actually 
appears the older man of the two, till he 
abruptly turns about, inflates his lungs, 
puffs out his cheeks like two bladders, 
cocks up one eye, blinks the other, when 
the aspect of extreme age disappears, and 
then and there (may I say it?) he looks 
-more like a frog sitting up than any man I 
ever saw. Mr. Patterson’s white hair is 
thick and curling, and this is a noticeable 
fact in nearly all the white heads present; 
even that of Alexander H. Stephens who, 
notwithstanding his years of wasting 
sickness, carries a heavy. crown of 
waving silver hair. Among the white- 
haired men new to congressional honors is 
one familiar to my earliest childhood— 
Judge William Bacon, of Utica, New 
York. Ah, me! It 7s some time ago since, 
a child of seven, I sat on ‘‘ Auntie Bacon’s” 
piazza, reading a book she gave me. The 
little girls, my playmates then, are women 
now—one with fair daughters and sons 
growing up about her. The little boy, the 
only one, lived to offer up his glorious 
young life in his country’s battles. The 
mother—that angel among women—has 
passed to the highest and taken her crown, 
while here, for the first time, the grand 
husband and father of them all takes the 
seat in Congress given him by the accla- 
mation of the people, without reference to 
party, as a token of their reverential 
esteem. It is good to see the fathers here. 
I proffer my profoundest homage to their 
hoary heads. I pay the tender tribute of 
my reverence to their accumulated years. 
I wait, in the fervor of noonday, to see 
their tempered judgment, their calmer, 
larger wisdom prevail in the councils of the 
nation. Is it not a sign that the people 
are growing when they choose for their 
representatives men who have passed the 
self-seeking age; who, with their natural 
powers unabated, bring to their delibera- 
tions the calmness of age and the wisdom 
of experience? How long the glory of 
England has rested on such men; while 
America has gone mad with the rude, 
crude men who have played at her laws 
and disgraced her councils. 

Amid the fathers sits the brightest and 
sunniest of all, Martin J. Townsend, of 
Troy, New York. Venerable in years, the 
everlasting spring animates his counte- 
nance. The wisdom of his age is forever 
brightened with au inexhaustible youth, 
that finds its vent in flashing repartee, in 
caustic, yet kindly wit. He is a square, 
generously-built man, with the head and 
face of Thiers. His snow-white hair is cut 
closely to his large head and grows well 
down on his broad, compact forehead. 
His beard is shorn, his features strong, 
while through his glasses twinkle the mer- 
ry eyés that make mirth for the House and 
music for the household. Mr. Townsend 
is a blazing Republican, and his speeches 
last spring, in the electoral excitement 
were among the most memorable of the ses- 
sion. : 

Far over on the Democratic side of the 
House sits another remarkable white-haired 
man—Hendric B. Wright, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The record marks him past seventy 
years Of age; yet inthe face he does not 
look fifty, while his bearing and step, as he 
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walks across the House, is that of a man 
not more than thirty. His profuse hair is 
snow white; sois his moustache. But bis 
face is ruddy with abounding health, his 
form free alike from the leanness or corpu- 
lence of age, while his carriage has the 
freedom and alertness of a man’ in his 
prime. Yet this man presided over the 
convention that nominated Polk to be the 
President of the United States, in 1840 
s-what? General Banks must not be 
passed by among the most noticeable of all 
the white-haired legislators. It was a great 
stroke in his good looks when he dropped 
the hair-dye bottle, let the streaks of red, 
black, and green die out, and gave his lion’s 
mane its own white way. Perhaps there is 
nothing more striking, in its fashion, in 
the whole assembled House than this one 
grand white head. A man should have no 
end of rich brains to justify such an “ap- 
pearance” and such a voice! There are 
people who do declare that these two are 
General Banks’s chief stock in the trade 
political; but all who have read his life know 
full well that he began with vastly more* 
to struggle up from the Waltham shop to the 
place where he now is. Every man is born 
with his bane, while only a few crush it 
under feet. A too pleasure-loving tempera- 
ment has been his. Who shall cast stones 
at the nature from which, at last, the final 
grains of necessary iron were left out? 
Who that is human sit in final judgment on 
the man who sometime in his besieging 
life sat helpless amid the lions of his tu- 
multuous senses? Among the other white- 
haired fathers of the House of Representa- 
tives sits Fernando Wood; Bundy, of New 
York; Candler, of Georgia; Bridges, of 
Pennsylvania; Steele, of North Carolina; 
Walker, of Virginia; Singleton, of Missis- 
sippi; and Aldrich, of Illinois, 

One’s eye has only to run over the new 
list of committees, out this evening, to real- 
ize the change in political life upon which we 
have come. Nothing makes one more con- 
scious of this than the small and incon- 
spicuous part assigned to New England by 
the new Speaker, and to see the names of 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and all the South- 
era States flourishing at the top of the 
committees. It is too sudden a wrench. 
One who has lived through the war—one 
who saw it, felt it, suffered through it— 
cannot get used to this state of affairs at 
once. There is so much to be said on’ both 
sides, and it is unfortunate for partisan 
writing when one sees just as clear- 
ly on one side as the other. ‘These 
reconstructed men of the South cer- 
tainly have my good will; but they 
don’t have it to that unthinking, sentiment- 
al extent that I see no grievance heavy 
and sore to be borne by the other side. 
Nothing could be more foolish than for a 
woman to bea partisan. She owes noth- 
ing to either party. As a citizen, both are 
condescending, shabby, and mean to her. 
She should so far avenge her humanity as 
to care for neither, and to sit with wide, 
dispassionate judgment on both. There 
was a time when the Republican party was 
worth caring for. It was before the day 
of Grant and his thieves. To-day, deeply 
as it suffers, it deserves largely its fate. 
That truth makes it no easier to be borne. 
I recall the atmosphere of last spring—the 
tense, breathless suspense, the mental 
strain so long endured, that broke so many 
men and killed at least one, the greatest 
leader of them all—Morton. Think of the 
money, the life, the power poured out 
without stint to make Hayes the President 
of the United States. How they shivered 
in the balance of human purpose and 
passion, those two names! The doubting, 
halting vote of one man made Hayes 
President. What acclaim went up to 
Heaven as the Republicans took heart of 
victory. Well, do you wonder to-day they 
feel that they have neither leader nor friend? 
Surely, they have neither in the Pesident. 
It is the fashion to sneer at ‘‘ disgruntled 
Republicans.” Can they be anything 
else? I don’t care a fig about them; but 
I care for the principles which their name 
still represents—principles which will live 
forever undimmed, whatever the name of 
the party that carries its standard. Every- 
thing the President owes this party. Does 
he act as if he owed it anything? If ever 
a man turned his back on the, mother who 
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the psrty who made him. _ In saying this, I 
do not refer to the mere withdrawal of 
troops from the South. The time had come 
to withdraw them. No President could 
have avoided that act, if he obeyed the im- 
perative demand of the hour. I refer to 
the utter lack of sympathy, almost of good- 
will, so conspicuous between the President 
and the best, moderate men of the Repub- 
lican party. It must impress every dis- 
passionate person that, even if the Pres- 
ident does not ask a second term, to these 
very men he owes his first; that, owing 
them the very power he this moment pos- 
sesses, he owes them a consideration which 
hehas not yet condescended to give. His 
cool suggestion that each house of Congress 
attend strictly to its own business, and 
leave the Executive to attend to his, has 
nonplussed the fighting gentlemen of both 
wings. Neither are quite prepared for 
a President who asks for no partisans, 
who refuses any, in a ‘party sense, 
and who in sublime self-sufficiency ignores 
them altogether. A house divided against 
itself-is as sure to fall in the world of gov- 
ernment as in the world of home. On the 
‘whole, it is pitiful, so far as the public weal 
goes, that the highest human nature in a 
man cannot last through more than six 
months of executive power, even as a 
President. Every President comes out 
from the people at first. His sympathies, 
his life, his ambitions are one with theirs. 
And,if experience had not revealed the 
fact, the brevity of the space that separates 
him from them all would be incredible. 
The isolation that creeps around a throne 
and makes wider and wider the gulf that 
separates a monarch from his subjects is 
not utterly unknown in the White House 
of the Republic. Few are great enough 
to carry the key of supreme power in 
singleness, simplicity, and sympathy of 
spirit. Unconsciously, in a very brief 
space, the man who holds it comes to feel 
that he is superior to most of his fellow- 
creatures, or he would not hold this mighty 
key. In executive dwellings, asin palaces, 
there are plenty to feed this feeling, till it 
becomes an all-pervading, all-governing 
fact. Little by little, yet day by day, the 
President of the United States with- 
draws more and more from the people 
who placed him and uphold him in 
power, till at fast the fact that he 
owes that power to them is lost en- 
tirely. The consciousness that he never 
for one moment loses is that he as the 
power, and intends to use it just as he 
pleases. Little by little a coterie, ridicu- 
lously called ‘‘the Court Circle,” is built 
up about his family, made up of para- 
sites who have crept into official place, 
who fatten on Government pap, and infuse 
into the atmosphere of the White House a 
fawning flattery, on which its inmates 
soon or late come to subsist. At last the 
Executive family lose all natural, genial, 
healthy relation with the outside world of 
thought and action inside of this parasitic 
wall, that we all see dissolve at last and 
crumble back into its original nothingness. 

The simple citizen of the other day is 
now the vast I AM. He needs no sym 
pathy outside of his ‘‘ advisers.” He ac- 
cepts no counsel. He owns that he is 
‘“‘amiably stubborn,” without knowing 
that he is intensely conceited. He may pat 
a dozen men on the back, withsmiling half- 
promises; but it is always with the ‘ntention 
of doing just as he chooses, As for the party 
from whom he took all he has got—he has 
got it, and the party may go to destruction. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Oct. 30th, 1877. 





BAPTIST ASSOCIATIONS.—THE LIM- 
ITS OF THEIR POWER. 





BY THE REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST. 





BEFORE proceeding to discuss the con- 
stifution and powers of Baptist associations 
it will be proper to advert to one or two 
fundamental Baptist principles that have 
a direct bearing on the subject. 

1. The absolute independence of the local 
church, in determining its faith and prac- 


discipline, is one of the cardinal principles 
entering into our polity. This independ- 
ence obtains not only as to relation of the 
church to the state and ecclesiastical 
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but also as regards every other church. A 
Baptist owes and acknowledges courtesy to 
other churches; may seek.and accept coun- 
sel and advice from them, through councils 
or otherwise; but it acknowledges and 
bows to no higher authority on earth than 
itself, acting under the law of Christ. Al] 
ecclesiastical power begins and terminates 
with the local and independent church. 

2. The above doctrine and principle 
grows out of another—viz., the right of 
private judgment and liberty of conscience in 
matters of faith and practice. Baptists are 
taught thatthe Word of God isa revela- 
tion—not to “churches, as such; not to 
councils, or as associations; not to mem- 
bers, as a class; but to every individual to 
whom it comes, that he is bound to read it, 
study it, understand it, and obey it for 
himself, before God. 

Our churches are, hence, made up of any 
number of persons who have arrived at the 
same conclusions concerning the teaching 
of the Word of God upon certain funda- 
mental doctrines and practices. The ob- 
jects of church life are the worship of 
God, the mutual edification of its members, 
the conservation of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and united effort in the 
spread of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. Mem- 
bers of Baptist churches agree with each 
other that whatever the Scriptures teach 
obviously and plainly they may demand of 
each other and of the Church as to faith 
and practice. But those matters of faith 
and practice not plainly commanded or 
obvious on the face of the Scriptures are 
left to the decision of the individual con- 
science and are without the jurisdiction of 
the Church. Thus, Baptists have always 
not only tolerated, but recognized, the 
largest liberty in all matters of faith and 
practice, not essential to salvation and the 
constitution and integrity of their peculiar 
organization. Dr. Wayland lays down 
substantially this rule: ‘‘ Where there is 
no precept respecting a doctrine or practice 
in the New Testament, men, from what is 
revealed, may infer one thing or the other. 
Their inferences bind themselves, but no one 
else,” 

The essential doctrines of faith and prac- 
tice among Baptists are those that have 
been held without dissent in all their past 
history and that are made essential to mem- 
bership in Baptist churches now. Baptists 
agree with all Orthodox Christians in all 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion, their most celebrated confession 
(that of 1689) following closely in form 
and words the Westminster Confession. 
With the Heidelberg Confession, also and 
substantially with the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England and with the 
Savoy Confession, maintained by the Con- 
gregationalists, they are in agreement. So 
closely allied are Baptists to Congregation- 
alisis that, says Dr, Cutting, ‘‘in this coun- 
try the title ‘Baptized Congregations’ or 

Baptized Churches’ was preserved in the 
minutes of the Philadelphia Association 
long before the name ‘ Baptists’ had come 
into common use.” And he adds 
in a footnote: ‘‘The Philadelphia 
Association bas been called, though 
I cannot tell how frequently or 
how generally, the association of ‘ Bap- 
tized Congregational Churehes.’” This in- 
dicates how near of kin we are to otber 
Orthodox denominations; the difference 
between ourselves and the Congregational- 
ists of to-day being mainly adifferent theory 
and practice as to the subject and 
mode of baptism. Besides this, ~ we 
differ from other Orthodox churches 
in the country in matters of gov- 
ernment, rejecting all forms of hierarch- 
ism. These, then, are the essential doc- 
trines of faith and practice among Baptists: 
(1) In fundamental Bible doctrines agree- 
ment with the generally received Orthodox 
creed statements. (2) The doctrine of a con- 
verted churchmembership, and the baptism 
of believers only upon profession of their 
faith, as the key to that doctrine. (8) The 
immersion of the whole body in water, as 
necessary to a proper scriptural baptism. 
(4) The utter separation of the Church from 
the state. (5) The absolute independence 
of the Church from all ecclesiastical or 
hierarchical jurisdiction. 

Holding these views from the beginning, 
and greatly dreading any infringment upon 
the independence of the churches and 
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the rights of the individual in matters of 
private judgment and liberty of conscience, 
our New England Churches were very shy 
of entering into any associational arrange- 
ment whatever. Having the fear of the 
Connecticut consociations before their eyes, 
they greatly feared whereunto even the 
simplest form of an association might lead. 
Says Backus, the historian: ‘‘ Baptists had 
suffered so much from these measures (of 
the Congregational associations and con- 
sociations) that they could not be per 
suaded to meet in associations for many 
years, though upon quite a different plan.” 
However, in 1767 ten of the New England 
Churches met at Warren, R. I., to confer 
about the matter of forming an association. 
But four churches were ready to enter, and 
they formed the Warren Association. The 
celebrated Isaac Backus, who was present 
at that original conference and was clerk 
of it, says for himself and his church: ‘‘I 
did not see my way clear to join now, if 
ever I do.””’ However, Mr. Backus’s church 
joined three years later. ‘‘They waited 
until they could be satisfied that this as- 
sociation did not assume any jurisdiction 

ss ’ 
over the churches, before they joined.’ 
Dr. Benedict, another eminent Baptist 
historian, says: “ Baptist associations are 
but annual gatherings for the benefit of the 
churches, without any power of discipline or 
legislation.” And again says the same 
recognized Baptist authority: ‘‘ As to the 
doings of Baptist associations, I would mere- 
ly observe that, while they keep to the 
original design of their organization—name- 
ly, the spiritual welfare of the churches 
which have voluntarily united to compose 
them—they are always found to be harm- 
less, interesting and useful, and no encroach- 
ment on the independence of the churches 
need be feared in their operations. But 
when they become arenas of debate, espe- 
cially on matters of an extraneous charac- 
ter, their sessions are scenes of trial, rather 
than enjoyment; and when, moreover, they 
assume a tone of dictation and control on 
any subject whatever, they are rather to be 
dreaded than desired, and the churches 
composing them may well prefer an un- 
associated and strictly independent con- 
dition.” —(‘‘ Fifty Years among the Baptists,” 
pp. 91, 224.) 

The above indicates what in the opinion 
of the fathers was and was not the intent 
and purposes of the earliest associations 
among the Baptists. The best authorities 
agree that associations cannot decide or 
pass any judgment upon matters of faith 
and practice. Icannot do better here than 
quote the following from Dr. Wayland’s 
‘* Principles and Practices of Baptists,” in 
which he denies that a Christian church can 
in any sense be represented. He says, after 
discribing the nature of representation: 

‘Task: How cana church of Christ be 
represented? The matters which could be 
committed to representation are clearly but 
two: First, those which Christ has not 
commanded, but which are properly left to 
the decision of the individual conscience; 
and, secondly, those which have been com- 
manded by Christ and his apostles. Con- 
cerning the first class—these, not being com- 
manded, but left to the decision of individ- 
ual conscience, are already without the ju- 
risdiction of the Church; and, of course, the 
Church can commit jurisdiction concerning 
them to no representation. Itcannottrans- 
fer to another a power which by conces- 
sion it does not possess. But take the 
other class of duties or obligations—those 
commanded by Christ. Can it commit the 
commands of Christ to any human tribu- 
nal, . . . thus acknowledging their power 
to add to, or abolish, or modify what the 
Master has enacted? Or again: Can it con- 
cede to any representation the right fo 
interpret for us the precepts of Christ? 
This would be to abolish the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and convert us into Roman- 
ists. . . . It would seem, from these simple 
principles, impossible that a church of 
Christ can be in any proper and legitimate 
sense represented. We have nothing to sub- 
mit to representatives. We have no repre- 
sentatives to whom anything is to be sub- 
mitted. I will go further, and add: What can- 
not be done properly and legitimately can- 
not be done improperly and illegitimately. 
It is as truly a violation of the independen- 
cy of the churches and the right of private 
judgment when several hundred brethren 
meet in some public convention, and man- 
ufacture public opinion, and adopt courses 
which their brethren are called upon to fol- 
low, on pain of the displeasure of the ma- 
jority, as when they establish a formal rep- 
resentation, to whose decisions all the con- 
stituency must submit.” 

The Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., 
whose editor, Rev. Dr, Jeter, is a recognized 
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authority among Baptists as to usage, says, 
in a recent editorial: 

‘‘ Formerly our churches were not united 
in associations. Many came into them with 
strong misgivings, and large numbers in 
the South still stand outside, most of which 
would probably say amen to old Dr. Em- 
mons’s dictum that ‘associations lead to 
consociations, consociations to presbyteries, * 
presbyteries to prelacy, prelacy to Popery, 
and Popery is an ultimate fact.’ ” 

We conclude, from these ground prin- 
ciples: 

1. That associations have no power to 
represent the churches in matters of faith 
and practice, or to interpret for them the 
precepts of Jesus Christ. 

2. That, therefore, associations have no 
jurisdiction over the internal affairs of the 
churches composing them or over their faith 
and practice. 

3. That associations, having no authority 

in matters of faith and practice, have no 
right to investigate any of the internal 
affairs of the churches composing them, or 
to inquire into any alleged departures from 
the faith and practice. 
4. That associations have no right of dis- 
cipline over the churches composing them, 
and cannot, therefore, censure a church, by 
resolution or otherwise. 

It, doubtless, will be asked: How, then, 
may an association dissolve its connection 
with a church that has departed from the 
faith and practice of the churches com- 
posing it?- The Boston North Association, 
in the 9th clause of its constitution, says: 

«Tt may dissolve its connection with any 
church which, after proper examination, 
shall be judged to have departed essential- 
ly from the faith and practice received by 
the New Testament and the charches of 
the association.” 

1. The association as such has no faith 
and practice. 

2. The association by common consent 
cannot expound or declare for the churches 
what the faith and practice of the New 
Testament is. 

3. The association as such has no judicial 
authority whatever, and is in no sense a 
representative body. 

4, The association must, therefore, fall 
back upon the action of the churches com- 
posing it, for they only can decide for them- 
selves what is essential to their faith and 

practice, as received by the New Testa- 
ment. 

5. The association cannot rightly dis- 
solve its connection with any church until 
the churches composing it shall have first 
disfellowshiped the offending church; 
either acting singly, each for itself, or 
through a council of churches convened 
for the purpose of voicing the faith and 
prac'ice of the churches on the point in 
dispute. 

That it may not be judged that the 
above propositions are not the dicta of 
the writer merely, I quote from the pro- 
ceedings of the Warren Association in 
1782. 

‘*A church having requested advice as to 
the best mode of proceeding in case any 
church should deviate from the faith and 
order of the Gospel, as held by these 
churches— Voted: ‘ We are of opinion that 
in such cases the neighboring churches 
ought to inform the deviating church of 
their uneasiness and desire a candid hear- 
ing. If this is denied, or it be granted, 
and satisfaction is not obtained, they should 
withdraw fellowship from said church, and 
give information to the association, which has 
the right to drop such church from this 
body.’ ” 

In further confirmation of the above prop- 
osition, I wish to quote from a letter re- 
ceived a few days since from a well-known 
and leading Baptist pastor in New En- 
gland with reference to the recent action 
of the Boston North Association. He says: 

‘With the action of the Association [ am 
compelled, by my convictions, to disagree, as I 
believe it to have been in.policy unwise and 
in principle an unbaptistical assumption of 
associational power. The proper way of de- 
termining whether a church has departed from 
the Baptist faith and practice is by calling a 
council, whose decision may properly form the 
basis of associational action. But forthe As- 
sociation itself to initiate and carry out pro- 
ceedings of a disciplinary nature is a course, 
as I conceive it, fraught with danger to the ex- 
istence of our denominational polity. The 
‘ proper examination’ specified in the preamble 
of Dr. Lorimer must be construed to be an ex- 
amiuation by council, and not by committees of 





the Association. Any other construction makes 
the Association an hierarchical body, the powers 


of which are only as much less than those of a 

presbytery or synod as the tolerance or caprice 

of the body may choose to hinder them from 

assuming. Just now there is a tendeucy in 

the churches, as in the nation, to centraliza- 

tion of power. Church independency is com- 

ing into ridicule, and that primary doctrine of 

our Baptist fathers is openly denied in high 

places, or so explained away that it amounts to . 
little more than a euphemistic expression. But 

IT am not without hope that better counsels will 

prevail.’’ 

In view of the foregoing brief outline of 

well-established Baptist principles, it seems 

entirely fair to say that the Boston North 

Association in its late action with reference 

to the Warren-avenue Baptist Church has 

violated the entire spirit and genius of 

Baptist principles involved in the case, 

and has, moreover, violated its own con- 
stitution: 

1. In interfering with the 
affairs of the churches. 

2. In assuming inquisitorial authority. 

3. In exercising judicial powers. 

4, In erecting a resolution of the Asso- 
ciation passed in 1868 into an authoritative 
standard of faith and practice for the 
churches. 

5. In virtually putting an independent 
church under discipline and censure. 

6, In assuming to voice the fellowship 
of the churches without their authority or 
consent. 

The Boston North Association has given 
the Warren-avenue Church one year in 
which to declare its return to the faith 
and practice of close communion, on pain 
of being dropped from the roll of churches 
ecomposingit. It is to be hopedthat during 
the year the Association will see its way 
clear to pull the beam out of its own eye 
before proceeding further in its attempt to 
pluck the moat out of the eye of the War- 
ren-avenue Church, even if a council of 
churches composing the Association should 
finally decide it to be a moat. e 
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THE PRELUDE.—ENFRANCHISED IGNORANCE AT 
THE SOUTH. 





Suppose that there should be called into ex- 
istence in the Eastern and Middle States a 
million voters unable to read. We should all 
feel that the press and platform ought to call 
attention to the mischief of so large a mass of 
enfranchised ignorance. Weré the Western 
States suddenly saddled with a million voters, 
all illiterate, their vigor would bestir itself, no 
doubt, to shake off the incubus. But the 
Southern States have had brought into their 
borders lately, by an act of our General Gov- 
ernment, one million voters unable to read. 
The population of the territory which we call 
the South is slightly larger than that of the 
Eastern and Middle States, or than that of the 
section which we call the West. How shal] 
uneducated suffrage be managed in the South ? 
Whether you approve the policy of the Chief 
Executive of this nation or not, it is one of 
pacification. We put the flat side of the sword 
on the neck of the South for a while, after the 
keen edge had caused her to surrender. We 
kept the flat edge of the bayonet and of the 
sword on her neck in order to secure peace at 
elections—peace for the freedman’s lonely 
school on the edge of the Dismal Swamp, 
peace for all unarmed men at night ; and we 
did not always secure what we wished. But 
now the flat side of the bayonet and of the 
sword has been taken off. 

There is no method of managing enfranchised 
ignorance at the South except by educating 
the freedmen. Weare, I thiok, altogether too 
torpid over the prospect of the future of the 
colored raee. I am not an alarmist; but it 
would be a felicity if this audience could assem- 
ble in imagination in some freedman’s solitary 
sehoolhouse in the Florida everglades, or under 
the moss-bung pines of the Carolinas and Miss- 
issippi, and meditate there a moment on the 
duties of the North toward uneducated voters 
created by its own act. Once in personal 
contact with the South, we find a strange land— 
fat, semi-tropical in places, capable of great 
wealth, but many old plantations are covered 
with weeds. If the Cenfederate soldiers in 
their graves could come back, they would find 
not a few of their old homes unrecognizable. 
Capital was greatly centralized by slavery, and 
now it is being decentralized. The only pros- 
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perous portions of the new South are the 
regions where men have started small farms 
and operate them upon the principle that 
machinery ‘is to be used and labor paid for. In 
cases where emall farms bave decentralized 
capital, prosperity is slowly returning to the 
Gulf States. Even in those quarters of the 
South where free labor is thus tardily acquir- 
ing honor, the Negro is in debt. He is paid for 
his labor, but he is in debt at the country store. 
It was lately my fortune to converse painstak- 
jDgly with one of the foremost men im Wash- 
ington—an authority exceptionally well ac- 
quainted in the South ; and he said that these 
debts at the corner groceries are carefully 
fostered. The freedman does not easily buy 
land in the South. The citizen who was lately 
a slave is paid very little for his labor, and falls 
into debt. He cannot leave the farm on which 
he lives unless his debts are canceled. It is 
the scheme of many an old master that these 
debts shall not be too swiftly paid. Put your 
ear to the ground in some of the best society 
in the Middle States, and you will find not a 
little tremor there from the fear that a time 
may come within fifty years when a large part 
of the black race will fall into the condition of 
the Mexican peons, held in a kind of qualified 
bondage for debt. If you do not anticipate 
trouble from that source, itis yet certain that 
many do, and I canvot undertake to assert, at 
this distance from the scene, that there is not 
a threat in that cloud that lies along the South- 
[Applause. } 

But there are much blacker clouds there. A 
strange land this, over the mellow acres of 
which we gaze from the windows of our freed- 
men’s schoolhouse. Twenty-five and five- 
tenths per cent. of the population of the South 
over ten years of age cannot read. Thirteen 
millions are bere, and a quarter of them need 
to use the spelling-book yet. I speak with all 
Sympathy for a section of our nation that has 
exhibited great bravery, and is certainly able to 
educate its citizens if it has the will to do so. 
But it has not had that will. At this moment, 
it is true that my native State of New York 
spends more for education than all the South. 
If your uneducated freedmen were as well edu- 
cated as the average Southern white men, they 
would not be well enough educated to take care 
of themselves and become intelligent voters. 
Thirty-nine per cent. of the voters of the South 
cannot read the names of the candidates 
printed on their ballots. Three and eight- 
tenths per cent. of the Middle States and New 
England are illiterate—that is, of the popula- 
tion over ten yearsof age that percentage can- 
not read. Three and four-tenths per cent. only 
ofthe Western States are illiterate. I whisper 
this in Boston : we are behind the upper part of 
the Mississippi Valley. [Laughter.] In Ala-~ 
bama fifty-three per eent. of the voters are illit- 
erate ; even in Kentucky twenty-eight per cent. 
are illiterate; in Maryland twenty-two; in 
Delaware twenty-four. Of the 2,000,000 illiter- 
ate voters in the United States 1,700,000 are in 
the Southern States, which elect 32 of the 74 
senators and 109 of the 292 representatives in 
Congress, 

Here isa mass of uneducated suffrage, and 
who is exploiting it? Look at the Negro in his 
schoolhouse. Behind him is his master, to 
whom he is in debt; aad on the other side of 
him is a strange figure in American politics, not 
often seen in our land, but one that has been 
potent in the politics of other lands. This his- 
toric form wears pontifical robes. I open au- 
thentic documents concerning the condition of 
the freedmen, and find them resolving the other 
day, in a grave public assembly at Macon: 
“That this meeting appoint a committee to 
wait upon the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gross, who 
is now in this city, to obtain his Views as 
to the educational policy of the Catholic 
Church in regard to the colored people of 
the South, and to ascertain to what ex- 
tent we may look to that organization for 
assistance in the work of educating our chil- 
dren.’? Other documents assure us that from 
Baltimore there has lately been projected a 
great aggressive campaign upon tke South. 
New schools fer colored children are to be im- 
mediately opened—ten in Georgia, fifteen in 
Alabama, twenty-five in Louisiana. These 
Romish schools will offer board and tuition free 
to colored yeung men and women. If the un- 
educated suffrage of North and South in one 
mass is ever to be exploited by a single hand 
on the Tiber, a serious hour is ahead of us. 

Rolling through the Berkshire hills, a few 
days since, and up the fat valley of the Mo- 
hawk to Syracuse, to address an audience for 
the purpose of arousing interest in the efforts 
of Protestant free schools in the South, I 
studied on the way the ease of the six thou- 
sand pupils of these struggling, heroic institu- 
tions at Nashville and Atlanta and Talladega 
and Memphis. So great was the contrast of 
their poverty with the opulence of the Con- 
necticut, the Hudson, and the Mohawk yal- 
leys I glided through that I found myself 
growing sick at heart as I looked out of the © 
ear-windows. Schools for freedmen in the 





South depend yet almost exclusively upon the 
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North for their support. No doubt the freed- 
men help themselves as far as they can; but 
they are exceedingly poor. There are men 
who wish to teach their brethren, both in 
secular things and divine ; and they are burn- 
ing pine-knots, instead of candles, for they 
cannot pay for the latter. They wish to go 
out five, ten, fifteen miles into the country, 
and cannot pay their railway fares ; and so for 
any distances under twenty miles they walk. 
Again and again their lonely visits in the 
country side are subjected to insults from 
roughs of the poor white class. A Negro 
preacher is not a welcome guest at a plapter’s 
mansion. Itis only yesterday that the South 
had in it armed bands that would not permit 
a Negro to vote. Over fifty schoolhouses, in- 
cluding churches used as schoolhouses, were 
burned in Mississippi. Whole tiers of coun- 
ties were subjected to political terrorism. No 
doubt the Negro has made mistakes. He had 
& majority in Mississippi, and he did not act 
there like a saint; but verylike an uneducated 
black rascal. He did things in his official capac- 
ity to which I would not have submitted had I 
been a white citizen inthat state; but he acted 
as it was to have been expected that he would, 
without education and with slavery behind 
him. In South Carolina the black man has a 
majority, and he has not acted there like a 
eltizen understanding his Cuties, but like an 
uneducated freedman. He has gone to the 
wall in Mississippi, in spite of being in a major- 
ity. He will go to the wall in South Caro- 
lina, in spite of being in a majority there. If 
you would keep him from being pressed to 
flatness against that wall, you must do so by 
ringing his school and college-bells. 

In the cause of the freedman the bugles of 
Gettysburg were once at the front, the bugles 
of Antietam, the bugles of Lookout Mountain. 
But to-day in that cause, as holy now as ever, 
the only sounds we hear at the front‘ are con- 
fused, half-choked noises of school and col- 
lege-bells. [Applause.] You who answered 
the bugles at Antietam ; you who answered 
the roll of the drums in the smoke of Lookout 
Mountain; you who understand how many 
unknown graves there are in the South, will 
you not hear the confused noise of the college- 
bells and follow them with righteous and 
victorious aid, as once you followed the 
bugles? [Applause.] 
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Plato used to saythat a sbip is all but its 
wood. The eloquent shaft on Bunker Hill, 
yonder, is not fully analyzed by us when we 
take into view only its granite. The various 
parts put together exhibit a plan; but allgthe 
parts, taken separately and without that plan, 
are not the monument. The parts of any mech- 
anism without their plan are not equal to the 
whole. Here is the human eye, or ear, or 
hand ; and each contains more than the sum of 
all its visible parts. We know that the eye 
consists of several distinct portions. And 
when these and their collocations are examined 
Separately, we find that they have only one 
thing in common—namely, the fitness to pro- 
duce, when each part is co-ordinated with the 
dest, the organ of sight. We have lenses; we 
have aqueous and vitreous humors; we have 
eyelashes; we have the iris; we have the mi- 
riculous retina ; and, if these were seen in sep- 
aration from each other, we might at first be 
unabje to find any similarity between them. 
The retina is not like the crystalline lenses. 
The substance of which the iris is composed is 
in great part very different from that of which 
the lashes consist. Nevertheless, when we 
study the parts more minutely, we find that 
they have one thing in common—an adaptation 
to be a part of a multiplex whole, constituting 
an organ of sight. Now, that common elemevt 
in them all is something, if you please. It 
must not be overlooked by the scientific meth- 
od. There exists, undeniably, a common ele- 
ment in all the parts of the eye and in their 
collocations, and it must have had an adequate 
cause. When all the parts are put together, 
they constitute an organ of sight; but that 
sight itself does not spring up until the parts 
are put together. If the shape of any one part 
be changed materially, or its collocation 
altered, sight ceases or is impaired. Every 
part has such a relation to the whole that each 
harmonizes with all the rest in an adaptation 
to produce an organ of sight; and so we feel 
sure that the adequate cause of that adaptation 
must have had in view sight, as the result of 
this one common element in all the portions of 
the eye. The only adequate cause is some- 
thing that intended to produce sight at the end 
of the process which brought into existence 
these parts and their arrangement. 

Whether the parts came together by evolu- 
tion or by special création; whether God’s will 
operated through unchanging laws to produce 
the eye, or whether it produced the eye by a 
special act; or whether no God at all was con- 
cerned in the case, we know that somewhere 
this adaptation of each part to make up the 
whole mechanism must have had a sufficient 


on many points, admits explicitly that we can- 
not explain the adaptation of part to part in the 
eye without supposing that the Idea of sight 
goes before the adaptation of these pieces to 
each other in such a manner as to produce 
sight. There must be an idea before we can 
have a plan; and here an idea plainly existed 
before the effects it produces. The effects are 
the various parts of the eye, their co-ordina- 
tion and sight; but sight starts up only at the 
end of along process. The idea must have 
been in existence somewhere when the adapt- 
ation of piece to piece was secured. Thatidea 
we prove to exist, not by analogy merely, but 
by induction. ‘‘This,’? Mill says, in his last 
book (“ Three Essays on Religion,’’ American 
edition, pp. 171,172), ‘‘ I conceive to be a legiti- 
mate inductive inference. Sight, being a fact 
not precedent, but subsequent to the putting 
togetber of the organic structure of the eye, 
can only be connected with the production of 
that structure in the character of a final, not 
an efficientcause. That is, it is not sight itself, 
but an antecedent Idea of it, that must be the 
efficient cause. But this at once marks the 
origin as proceeding from an intelltgent will.” 
This logician makes this Jast stupendous con- 
cession because he knows very well that there 
cannot be an Idea without a Mind to contain 
it. There cannot be a thought without a 
thinker, any more than there can be an upper 
without an under, a before without an after, a 
here without a there. Reasoning, therefore, 
upon the strictest principles of inductive logic, 
applying all the tests of the scientific method, 
Stuart Mill’s conclusion is that an antecedent 
Idea of sight must be the eause of sight, and 
that this Idea must have existedin a Being 
possessing an intelligent will. [Applause.] 

Herbert Spencer very inexcusably mistakes 
the force of such reasoning as this of Mill’s, 
aud calls it the carpenter theory of the Uni- 
verse. Spencer’s own scheme of thought, in- 
volving implicitly, as Hackel’s does explicitly, 
the assertion that organisms have come into 
existence by spontaneous generation or for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, shaken about like 
dies in a dicer’s box, I call the dicer’s theory. 
For one, I prefer the carpenter theory to the 
dicer’s theory; but I hold neither the one nor 
the other. Mill discusses the dicer’s theory, 
and is, of course, candid enough to admit that 
“this principle does not pretend to account for 
the commencement of sensation, or of animal or 
vegetable life.”’ He weighs all his syllables, and 
commits himself and his philosophical reputa- 
ticn in the last year of bis life to the proposi- 
tion that ‘‘it must be allowed that the adapta- 
tions in Nature afford a large balance of 
probability in favor of creation by Intelli- 
gence.’’—(‘‘ Three Essays on Religion,” p. 174.) 
‘““Toe number of instances [of such adapta- 
tions] is immeasurably greater than is, by the 
principles of inductive logic, required for the 
exclusion of a random concurrence of inde- 
pendent clauses, or, speaking technically, for 
the elimination of chance.”—(Jbid., p.171.) 
Thus Herbert Spencer failed to convert the 
last of the world’s great logicians to the 
dicer’s theory, eo dear to all materialistic 
schools of thought. Scientific theism holds 
neither the carpenter theory nor the dicer’s 
theory of the origin of the Universe; but asserts 
Goethe’s proposition : 

** Who of the living seeks to know and tell, 

Strives first the living Spirit to expel; 
He has in hand the separate parts alone, 
But lacks the spirit-bond that makes them one.” 

It is the supreme priociple of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s philosophy, as well as of Sir William 
Hamilton’s, that anything we cannot help be- 
lieving, or any proposition of which the oppo- 
site is utterly inconceivable, we must hold to 
be true. This has been the fundamental prin- 
ciple of every philosopher worthy of the name 
since Aristotle. Utter ioconceivability, I 
claim, inheres in the proposition that this 
adaptation of part to partin the eye can be 
produced without the preceding idea of sight. 
Utter inconceivability lies behind all atheistic 
thought. So, too, it lies behind all thought 
which does not deny that God exists, but 
denies that we can know that he does. This 
agnostic theory never makes a scientific use of 
axioms ; it denies the power that inheres in 
necessary beliefs; asserts, with Spencer,that we 
must consider as true our necessary beliefs ; 
and then, with him, denies that these beliefs 
carry us out to the idea of a Person. 

Thus far I have endeavored to lead you 
through this lecture, as through the last, over 
the ground of Induction, based upon Intui- 
tion. But, to turn now to the ground occu- 
pied by the great Organic Instincts of Con- 
science, it is not uncommon to find even 
materialism admitting that men instinctively 
think of God as Personal. It is often con 
ceded that our instincts poivt that way; but 
we are assured that our instincts mislead us. 
We have been miseducated. There are lying 
faculties in us. Our profoundest tendencies 
raise false expectations. Itis on this verge of 
the wildest kind of skepticism, on this edge 
of what the books call Pyrrhonism, on this 





cause. Even John Stuart Mill, skepticas he was 


border of the denial of all self-evident truth, 





that I wish to call pause to-day for a moment, 
in the name of the axioms of science. 

Here is the best book on the scientific 
method that has been produced since the 
death of Sir William Hamilton. You will all 
allow me to say that the ‘Principles of 
Science,’’ by Prof. Stanley Jevons, is a stand- 
ard work; but he closes his hundreds of 
pages, filled with the most careful analysis of 
logical forms, with these very incisive sen- 
tences : 

“Among the most unquestionable rules of 
scientific method is that first law, that what- 
ever phenomenon is, is. We must ignore no 
existence whatever; we may variously inter- 
pret or explain its meaning and origin ; but if 
a phenomenon does exist, it demands some 
kind of an explanation. If men do act, feel, 
and live asif they were not merely the brief 
products of a casual conjunction of atoms, 
but the instruments of a far-reaching purpose, 
are we to record all other phenomena and pass 
over these? We investigate the instincts of 
the ant andthe bee and the beaver, and dis- 
cover that they are led by an inscrutable 
agency to work toward a distant purpose. 
Let us be faithful to our scientific method, and 
investigate also those instincts of the human 
mind by which man is led to work as if the 
approval of a Higher Being were the aim of 
life.”’—(Jevons, Prof. W. Stanley, of Univers- 
ity College, London, ‘*The Principles of 
Science: a Treatise on Logic and Scientific 
Method,” pp. 469, 470. London, 1874.) 


Here speaks no theologian, no partisan, not 
even an anti-eyolutionist, although Jevons isan 
anti-materialistic evolutionist, as every man of 
sense ought to be. Sneers about the carpen- 
ter theory, from one who thinks the dicer’s 
the better, are quite out of place, face to face 
with that majestic peroration of Jevons. Let 
us be everywhere mercilessly true to the scien- 
tific method. Since man does possess instincts 
by which he is led to actas if the approval of 
a Higher Being were the end of life, we are to 
investigate these instincts, at least, as search- 
ingly as we do those of the bee, the ant, and 
the beaver. 

1. Instinct is an exhibition of intelligence 
in but not of the being to which the instinet 
belongs. 

Your bee builds according to mathematical 
rule; but do you suppose that all the intelli- 
gence it exhibits is in an intellect possessed by 
thatinsect ? Has it planned, has it thought 
out geometrical problems, and at last ascer- 
tained in whot method to construct the honey- 
comb? None of us believe that. We hold 
that the bee works by instinct, and the differ- 
ence between instinct and reason is very broad. 
Iustinct never improves its works ; but reason 
does. The bird builds her nest now as she did 
before the Flood, and the honeycomb is the 
same to-day as it was in the carcass of the 
lion when Samson went down to Jordan. In- 
stinct copies itself and no more. It builds 
better than it knows. But Somewhat knows 
Aow well it builds. 


Somewhat knows, did I say? What a contra 
diction it isto affirm that Somewhat knows ! 
Somewhat does not know anything. Somewhat 
is nobody. Youall admit, with Matthew Arnold, 
that behind conscience there is a Somewhat ; 
but you ask whether behind the Somewhat 
there is a Someone. When Matthew Arnold 
says that an Eternal Power not ourselves loves 
righteousness, he is introducing surreptitious- 
ly the idea of a Someone behind the Some- 
what. Someone loves ; Someone may fight in- 
telligently for righteousness ; but Somewhat 
never does or can love. The Eternal Somewhat 
who loves righteousness! Self-contradictions 
pervade the most characteristic phrases of 
Arnold. He constantly introduces the idea of 
Someone in his citations of biblical language 
and in bis own sometimes very happy phrases. 
They are happy chiefly because they conceal 
and effectively use under the cloak of rhetoric 
the very ideas he opposes. The Someone he 
will not name explicitly; but he constantly 
uses the idea of Someoneimplicitly. He asserts 
the existence of a Somewhat ; but he will not 
admit the existence of a Someone except 
surreptitiously, using the idea, though not 
confessing its existence. Assuredly, if we are 
to follow Mill in this examination of the eye, 
with which I opened our discussion, we must 
suppose that the idea of the honeycomb exists 
before the honeycomb, as the idea of the eye 
goes before the eye. The idea must exist 
somewhere before the plan of these structures 
existed. Somewhere there must have been an 
adequate cause of the adaptation of part to 
part in the honeycomb. 

Almost imperceptible creatures in the sea 
build in the Indian Ocean a goblet. It is 
called Neptune’s cup. Sometimes it has a 
hight of six feet and a breadth of three. Itis 
erected solely by myriads of polypi—fragile 
animals shrunk within their holes and only 
half issuing, in order to plunge their micro- 
scopically small arms into the waves. One 
of these creatures, struggling to keep its posi- 
tion on some reef, made perhaps by the graves 
of its predecessors, begins to build, without 
any consultation with its swarming mates. 
They all build, and they fashion little by little 
the base of the goblet. They then carry up 
the long, sl2nce: stem, They hayeng consult- 





ation with each other in their homes there 
under the seas. Each works in a separate 
cell; each is as much cut off from commun- 
ication with every other as an inmate of a cell 
in the wards of Charlestown Prison yonder is 
from his associates. They build the stem to 
the proper hight, and then they begin to widen 
it. They enlarge it, and commence the con- 
struction of the sides of thecup. They have 
no communication with each other. They 
build up the sides, leaving a bollow within. 
Everything proceeds according toa plan. You 
have first the pedestal, then the stem, then the 
widened flange of the goblet, then the hollow 
within, looking up to Heaven. The savage 
passes, and gazes on Neptune’s cup in the In- 
dian Ocean, and is struck with reverence. He 
says in his secret thought: These creatures 
cannot speak with each other ; but they act on 
a plan, as if they were all in a conspiracy to 
produce just this Neptune’s cup. Is the plan 
theirs, or does it belong to s Power above 
them and that acts through them? Your poor 
sayage there on the foaming coast of the 
Tropics looks up to the same sky into which 
the cup gazes, and finds the author of the form 
of that Neptune’s goblet in a Power not of, 
but in the creatures which build it. It is in 
them, but not of them, for they have no intel- 
lect which can conceive what the goblet is 
but in isolation from each other they so build 
their cells that they produce at last a structure 
having a plan held in view, not only appar- 
ently, but in fact, from the very first. Even 
your foremost French materialists find them- 
selves dazed when they stand where this savage 
does. One of their opponents, writing lately, 
affirms that Neptune’s cup is the noblest chal- 
lenge that can be thrown down before the 
school of materialistic evolution.—(Pouchet, 
‘The Universe,’? pp. 509—61.) And yet we 
have men so filled not with the depth of the 
sea of thought, but with its mere froth 
[laughter]; so filled with what even the cora 
insects might rebuke—disloyalty to instinct— 
that when they stand before Neptuue’s cup 
they see nothing to wonder at. But just as 
these isolated creatures build Neptune’s cup, 
so the bioplasts, isolated from each other in 
the living tissues which they produce, build 
the rose and the violet and all flowers, the 
pomegranate and the cedar, the oak and the 
palm and all trees, the eagle and all birds, the 
lion and all animals, the human brain and all 
men. Itis absolutely necessary that the build- 
ers of Neptune’s cup should be governed by 
one dominant idea. Does chemistry explain 
the origin of their common thought? It is 
also absolutely necessary that all the bioplasts 
that weave any living organism should be gov- 
erned by one idea, and that idea differs with 
the differences of individual living forms. 
Does chemistry explain the origin of that co- 
ordinating thought? Neptune’s cup alone 
strikes us dumb. But what shall wesay of the 
mystic structures built by the bioplasts ? 
Thereisthecup. It isa fact. And the eye is 
another Neptune’s cup; and the hand another 
Neptune’s cup; and all this universe is an- 
other Neptune’s cup; and out of such cups I, 
for one, drink the glad wire of Theism ! 
[Great applause. ] 

2. The instincts of the bee, the beaver, the 
migrating bird are found, when scientifically 
investigated, to raise no false expectations. 
They all have their correlates; they are never 
created to be mocked. 

3. From the existence of the profound in 
stincts of Conscience we must infer that they, 
too, when scientifically interpreted, raise no 
false expectations. 

4. But it is conceded that there are instincts 
in the human mind by which man is led to 
work as if the approval of a Higher Being were 
the aim of life. 

5. This instinct involves a consciousness of 
Gd as not merely a Somewhat, but also a 
Someone. 

It is not to be supposed that any scientific 
line fathoms the depths of the nature of the 
Someone or of the Somewhat, revealed in the 
instincts of Conscience. But the quality of an 
infinity we may know even when we cannot 
know its quantity. Knowledge does not cease 
to be knowledge by becoming Omniseience. 
Power does not cease to be power by becoming 
Omnipotence. Space does not cease to be 
space by becoming infinite in extent. Time is 
time, although you stretch it out to the infini- 
ties and the eternities. Intellect does not cease 
to be intellect by becoming infinite. The seat 
of intellect! That was Paley’s definition of 
personality. We have no better definition than 
that. Wherever we have a thinker, we know, 
therefore, that there exists a person. Ideas 
flame from all quarters of the universe; plans 
appear in all the Neptune’s cups along the 
coasts of the upper Indian oceans yonder, in 
the sounding surf of the constellations where 
the starry dust of the nebula floats as spray. 
We find there a plan and here aplan, And 
wherever a plan we figd an idea; wherever an 
idea, a thought; wherever a thought, a think- 
er; and wherever a thinker, a person ; and, so 
if you say all has been evolved, we say, of ne- 
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cessity, that all has been produced by an Evolv- 
er. [Great applause.] 

6. It is conceded every where that Conscience 
forebodes punishment and anticipates reward. 

7. Those activities of Conscience which fore- 
pode punishment and anticipate reward involve 
a consciousness of God as personal. The sense 
of obligation and the sense of dependence both 
involve a consciousness of God as personal. 

There are orgapvic and instinctive activities of 
Conscience by which we forebode punishment 
or anticipate reward. Who denies this? Not 
Nero when he stabs himself, or causes his 
servant to hold the sword on which he falls. 
Not Nero when he hears groans from the grave 
of his mother, whom he murdered the other 
day, at Baiae. Tacitus says, as I recollect at 
this moment, that Nero, after he murdered 
Agrippina, heard sonitum tube planctusque e 
tumulo—the sound of a trumpet and groans 
from her grave. He had had no Christian edu- 
cation. He had not been brought up wrongly 
[laughter], and probably did not feel, as Hume 
did, that it was necessary to explain his qualms 
of conscience by a shock he received in his 
youth. [Laughter.] Nero had an education 
drawn out of the black sky and the blood- 
soaked sods of old Rome; and yet he antic- 
ipated the action of the Furies behind the 
veil. Who will stand here and affirm that 
these instincts which in all ages have expressed 
themselves in what all religions have taught 
as to the Furies and Nemesis and the Avenging 
Fates, and as to what awaits us in time to 
come beyond death, are not expressions of an 
organic and ineradicable instinct in man? If 
God makes an instinct, there is always some- 
thing to match it. The instinct of the migrat- 
ing bird finds a South to match it ; an ear, sound 
to match it; afin, water tomatchit. We walk 
directly out upon this universal organic pos- 
session of man and infer the existence of the 
other side of it. The poor bee throws out its 
antenne and touches things near it; and Con- 
science throws out her antenne and touches 
things behind the veil. Conscience makes 
cowards of us all, not on account of anything 
this side the veil, but of something on the 
other side. But when Conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all,is it merely of some arrange- 
ment of the molecular atoms in the universe, 
merely of some shiver of the ultimate particles 
of this inert stuff that we call matter, merely 
of a Somewhat; or is it of aSomeone that Con- 
science makes us afraid? [Applause.] I have 
yet to find a materialistic philosopher who does 
not admit that this foreboding organic instinct 
ishuman. Thisis the way cOnscience is made; 
and I undertake to say that itis not bunglingly 
and mendaciously made. 

8. The good, the great, and the poetic minds 
of the race in all ages have described their 
highest experiences as involving a conscious- 
ness of God as personal. 

Let your thoughts run through the vistas of 
historical precedents. Call up Socrates, with 
his pfotesting Genius, that always told him 
what not to do; call up every great poet that 
has addressed the Muses; call up every orator 
that has invoked the aid of the gods; remem- 
ber Demosthenes there on the Bema, looking 
abroad on the matchless landscape, the tem- 
ples, the tombs of the men who fell at Salamis, 
and yet invoking, above them all, the -immor- 
tal gods. Remember that no public state as- 
sembly was opened at Athens, in her best 
days, unless preceded by prayer. A drippicg 
cloud would disperse an audience in the Pnyx, 
and that because men thought that this por- 
tent indicated that the gods were against their 
assembling. Votive tablets to Jupiter clothed 
the naked rocks at the sides of the Bema. 
Even your Napoleon believes in a protecting 
Genius. Lowell pictures the first man in his 
naturalness as God-conquered, with his face to 
Heaven upturned. In our highest moments 
we instinctively speak of a Someone, and not 
merely of a Somewhat. Richter says that when 
a child first witnesses a thunderstorm; when the 
greatest objects of Nature—such asthe Alps, 
the Himalayas, or the ocean—come before the 
mind for the first time, then is the moment in 
which to speak of God; for the sublime every- 
where awakens the thought, not only of a 
Somewhat, but of a Someone behind it. Nota 
Somewhat merely, but a Someone, walks on 
Niagara’s watery rim. The further up you 
ascend the Alps, if your thoughts are awake, 
the more near you come to “anticipated com- 
munion, not only with Somewhat, but with 
Someone higher than the Alps, or than the 
visible heavens that are to be rolled away. 
There are in the midnights onthe ccean voices 
that the waves do not utter. I have paced to 
and fro on the deck of a steamer midway be- 
tween England and America, and remembered 
that Greenland was on the north, and Africa 
and the Tropic Islands on the south, in the re- 
sounding, seething dark, and my home behind 
me and the mother isle before me. Lying on 
the deck and looking into the topgallants, and 
watching them sway to and fro among the con- 
ste)lations, and listening to the roll of the great 
deep, [ have given myself, I hope, some oppor 
tunity to study the voices of Nature there; but 
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I aseure you that my experience has been like 
that of every other traveler in the moments 
when the sublimities of the sea and the stars 
have spoken loudest. A Somewhat and a 
Someone greater than they spoke louder yet. 
The most audible word uttered in that mid- 
night in the center of the Atlantic was not con- 
cerning Africa or America or England, or the 
tumbling icebergs of the North; but of the 
Someone who holds all the immensities and the 
eternities in his palm as the small dust of the 
balance. Was tbat natural? Was it instinct- 
ive? Or wasthis mood a forced attitude of 
spirit? I should have thought I was not 
human if I had not had a tendency to such a 
mood. Ishould have beena stunted growth, 
{had almost said a lightning-smitten trunk, 
without the foliage that belongs to the upper 
faculties, witbout the sensitiveness that comes 
from the culture of one’s whole nature, if I 
bad not felt behind the Somewhat of the mate- 
rial globe the Someone giving it order. [Ap- 
plause.] 

9. In the deepest experiences of remorse 
there isa sense in the soul of a disapproval 
not only by a Somewhat, but also by a Some- 
one. 

10. Itisa fact of human nature that total 
submission of the will to conscience brings 
into the soul immediately a strange sense of 
the Divine approval and presence as personal. 

Pardon me if [ask youto use the scientitic 
method, gentlemen, in the verification of the 
most sublime fact of human nature. You turn 
upon the sky your unarranged telescope at 
random, and you see nothing. Direct it prop- 
erly, but fail to arrange its lenses, and every- 
thing visible through the tube is blurred. But 
arrange the lenses, and bring the telescope ex- 
actly upon the star, or upon the rising sun, and 
the instant there is perfect accord between the 
line of the axis of the tube and the line of the 
ray from the star, or the orb of day, that in- 
stant, but never before, the image of the star 
or sun starts up in the chamber of the instru- 
ment. Justsol claim it to be the fact of ex- 
perience (if you doubt, will you try the scien- 
tific method of experiment on this subject?) 
that whenever we submit utterly, affectionate- 
ly, irreversibly to the best we know—that is, to 
the Innermost Holiest of Conscience—at that 
instant, and never before, there flashes through 
us, with quick, splendid, interior, unexpected 
illumination, a Power not ourselves. The im- 
age of the star or a representation of the sun 
is found within the chambers of the poor, 
feeble human instrument. You cannot have 
that inner witness until you have that exterior 
and interior conformity to conscience; but 
whoever has these will know. by the inner 
light that God is with him ina sense utterly 
unknown before. The axis of the tube must 
be turned exactly upon the light before you 
can have the image. An utterly holy choice 
brings with it a Presence we dare not name. 
Turn conscience, in total self-surrender, gladly 
and exactly upon the Sun behind the sun, and 
itis a fact of science that there will inevitably 
spring into existence a Sun behind the lenses, 
hot enough to burn up your greed and fraud, 
hot enough to burn up your doubts and those 
winged creatures of night, skepticism and un- 
rest, which fly through the twilight, and not 
through the noon. [Applause.] 

So much as to conscience is known to be 
fixed naturallaw. There are, undoubtedly, in 
conscience unexplored remainders, both un 
known and unfathomable to science. ‘‘Con 
science and the consciousness of God,’’ says 
Julius Miiller, ‘tare one.’ Butif behind the 
uncontroverted facts as to the natural action 
of the highest of all human organic instincts 
there are mysteries, the scientific method, with 
unwavering finger and lips mute with awe, 
points out in what direction we are to seek 
their explanation. 

“Careless seemsthe Omnipresent. History’s pages 
but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old sys- 

tems and the Word; 

But the yet-veiled rules the future, and behind tae 

dim Unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 

above his own.” 


—(Lowell, ‘‘ The Present Crisis.’’) [Applause. ] 





Some correspondents in India have done 
feat injustice to the Christian missionaries, in 
representing them as living in luxury, while 
thousands of poor Hindus are dying of hun- 
ger. It is unjust, because it is untrue that 
they have the means to live sumptuously, 
and because they have donea great deal for 
the relief of the suffering, denying themselves 
comforts in order to share their small means 
with the unfortunate. They have done much 
also to stir up the humane in Europe and 
America to send contributions. The Catholic 
authorities at Rome have appropriated 25,000 
francs for this purpose ; and, as an instance of 
friendly feeling and Christian confidence, the 


English Baptist Missionary: Society, whose 
missions have been exempt from the famine, 
has generously given $1,200 to the London 
Missionary Society, to distribute among the 
starving people in twelve of its mission dis- 
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GENTLEMEN :—It is hardly necessary to re- 
mind you that a man may have clear and strorg 
theological convictions; may have a Jarge 
acquaintance with the contents of the Holy 
Scriptures and with the history of the doctrinal 
thought of the Church, and may yet be a dull 
and inettective preacher. There are many men 
whose knowledge is rich and varied, but who 
cannot teach. And of those who can teach— 
that is, address a solitary faculty of human 
nature, the understanding—how few there are 
who can compel every province in the broad 
continent of the intellectual and moral life of 
man to confess their-authority and power. It 
is one thing to have a clear perception of 
Christian truth ourselves. It is quite another 
thing to be able to make the truth clear to the 
common mind; to force the conscience to feel 
its pressure; to disturb the slumbers of those 
mysterious instincts which vindicate our kin- 
ship to God; to call to the aid of the Gospel all 
the friendly powers of man’s moral life; to 
speak of the divine angerso as to rouse the 
fears of men; to kindle their imagination by 
illustrations of the nobleness and beauty and 
blessedness of a life in God; to move them to 
penitence, and to inspire them with faith in the 
infinite love of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

You, gentlemen, are to be preachers. The 
instrument you have to master stands before 
you—the soul of man. You have to learn how to 
handle every stop and to touch every key, and 
to bring out of itthe sweetest, richest, saddest, 
wildest, most stately, and most triumphant 
spiritual music. I know that yoy can do 
nothing except through the concurrence of 
the great power of God; buat, if I understand 
anything of the laws which determiue the 
success of our preaching, we have noright to 
hope that God will work with us unless we 
work ourselves. No matter how earnestly we 
pray, we may take it for granted that God will 
not do his part unless we do ours. ‘ Work 
without prayer,” said an old English writer, 
whose name | have forgotten, ‘tis atheism; and 
prayer without work is presumption.’”’ If we 
have to work at all, we should try to work in the 
mosi effective way. 

Some men speak contemptuously of lectures 
on preaching and treatises on the science or 
art of rhetoric, For myself, I have read scores 
of-books of this kind, and I have never read 
one without finding in it some useful sugges- 
tion. I advise you to read every book on 
preaching that you can buy or borrow, whether 
it is old or new, Catholic or Protestant, En- 
glish, French, or German. Learn on what 
principles the great preachers of other churches 
as wellas of your own, of other countries as well 
as of your own, of ancient as well as of modern 
times, bave done their work. If you rexpe- 
rience corresponds with mine, the dullest and 
mest tedious writer on this subject will remind 
you of some’ fault that you are committing 
habitually or of some element of power which 
you have failed to use. 

But, useful as you will find the study of the 
theory of preacbing, you will probably find 
that the study of the sermons of successful 
preachers is equally useful. The artist is not 
satisfied with reading scientific treatises on 
perspective and lectures on painting ; nor even 
with watching sea and land, mountain and 
glen, forest and river, under their changivg 
aspects, from the cold gray light of the early 
morning to the fiery splendors of sunset. He 
spends months and years, if he is able, in the 
galleries of Florence and Rome, of Frauce, 
Germany, and England, trying to learn how 
the immortal masters of form and color worked 
the miracles in the presence of which genera- 
tion after generation has stood with wonder 
and delight. You will derive great advantage 
from following their example. 

Of Chrysostom and the other famous preach- 
ers of the ancient Church [ will not speak ; 
but let me advise you to study the sermons of 
Bossuet’,, Bourdalone, and Massillcn, of Lacor- 
daire, and Ravignan, of Monod and Bersier; of 
Latimer and Jeremy Taylor,’ Barrow, South, 
and Tillotson ; of Howe and Owen and Watts; 
of Chalmers, Edward Irving, and Guthrie ; of 
Robert Hall and Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, 
and Charles Spurgeon ; of Thomas Binney and 
James Parsons; of John Henry Newman and 
Dr. Pusey; of Archdeacon Manning—about 
the sermons of Cardinal Manning I know 
nothing; of Frederick Robertson and Canon 

Liddon. The merits of American preachers, 
both living and dead, are better known to you 
than they can be to me. From some of your 
living preachers I have learnt very much—so 
much that [ have often felt how superfluous 
and even presumptuous it is for me to have 
crossed the Atlantic to deliver these lectures; 
among the dead I am under exceptional obliga- 
tions to Jonathan Edwards and Mr. Fiuney. 
To these names I trust you will allow me to 
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I differ widely, but for whose power and 

resources as a preacher and for whose coufage 

in standing by the cause ef freedom in evil 

times I have the greatest admiration. I refer 

to the late Theodore Parker. 

Of the German preachers I know too little to 

have the right to select the names of those 

who are best worth reading. Of the Italian 

preachers I know only one (Segneri), some of 

whose sermons were translated a few years 

ago by an English clergyman. They are very 

stnking. 

If you read sermors wisely, it will not be with 

the hope of discovering ‘suggestive thoughts,” 

as we are accustomed to call them in England— 

thoughts which, with a very little cultivation, 

you may grow intc sermons of yourown. But 

you will read with a keen eye for the qualities 

which have given to the great preachers of our 

own and of past times the power they exerted 

over the men that listened to them. You will 
notice what subjects they preached on and 

the sort of texts they selected. You will try 
to find out the principles and methods which 
governed them, consciously or unconsciously, 
in the arrangement and development of their 
principal thoughts. You will ask whether the 
introduction to the sermon you are reading 
really introduces what comes after it. You 
will observe how the preacher effects his 
“‘transiticns’—to which French preachers 
attach so much importance—from one principal 
division of his subject toanother. You willen- 
deavor to discover what is the secret of his 
success. in investing very familiar truths with 
freshinterest, You will considerthe amount and 
the kind of truth wh:ch he has been able to pre- 
sent to a congregation in a single discourse. 
You will notice how be handles his illustra- 
tions. You will especially study the methods 
in which he appeals, directly or indirectly, to 
the hopes and fears of men, to their moral 
imagioatior, to their conscience, to their sense 
of shame, to their susceptibility to gratitude, 
to all the active elements of their moral and 
religious nature. 

In judging of sermons, you will, of course, 
take into account the kind of effect which the 
men who preached them are known to have 
produced. The sermons which have been 
preached in great revivals deserve special study. 
lf they did their work, you may take it for 
granted that there is much to be learnt from 
them. For the practical ends of your ministry 
you may find it far more profitable to study the 
sermons Of the late Mr. Finney and to hsten to 
my friend, Mr. Moody, than to spend your 
strength on the preachers that were admired 
by the Court of Louis XIV. 


You ought to study the speeches of great 
secular orators in the same way. The speeches 
of Lord Erskine, of Charles James Fox, of 
Plunket, of Grattan, of Lord Brougham, of Mr. 
Bright will repay careful reading. The vary- 
ing merits of your own orators are kuown 
better to you than to me. In reading them, you 
will not be satisfied with admiring “fine 
passages.’’ The best and strongest parts ofa 
epeecli—the parts which reveal the true genius 
of tie orator—are not always the most bril- 
liant. It was not with the decorated hilt of 
his sword that the old knight cieaved in two 
the skull of his enemy; nor was it the shining 
plume on bis helmet that protected bis own 
head. Very often the real strength of a speech 
lies in no particular passage which you can 
learn and déclaim; but in the skillful arrange- 
ment of its arguments, illustrations, and ap- 
peals ; and the keen edge of it is sometimes to 
be found in passages which are destitute of 
ornament and which may even look almost 
careless in their style. 

The way to make your study of # great 
speech really useful is to place yourself in the 
position of the speaker ; to remember his pre- 
vious history, the kind of authority he had 
with his audience, the confidence or the dis- 
trust, the enthusiasm or the hostility, with 
which they regarded him. You must also re- 
call the mde of the cause he was defending 
or attacking, the knowledge which his audi- 
ence possessed of its merits and demerits, the 
measure of their sympathy with the side to 
which the speaker was committed, or of their 
autagonism to it. Try to understand what 
were the weak points in his case and what 
were the strong poiuts; what aepects of it 
were likely to secure the good-will of the aud- 
ience and what aspects of it were likely to 
provoke hostile prejudice. Then’ look into 
the speech, and try to learn how all the con- 
ditions under which it was delivered influenced 
the orator in the tone which he assumed when 
he began to speak, made him courteous or 
defiant, resolute and uncompromising or 
modest and conciliatory. If bis tone changed 
as he went along, ask why and whether the 
change was wise. Consider, too, how the 
conditions under which be was speaking 
determined him to use some arguments 
which may not strike you as _ being 
in theaiselves very conclusive, and to avoid 
others which in themselves may seem to you 
to have much greater force. Consider how 
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ment of his topics, in his allusions and illustra- 
tions. Take particular notice of the way in 
which he explains to his audience what he 
thinks they may bave misunderstood, and does 
it without implying that they are ignorant or 
that they have formed their opinions hastily 
and rashly. Observe how he presents over and 
over again, in different forms, the strong parts 
of his argument, the facts, the inferences, 
with which he is most anxious to fill the minds 
of those whom he is trying to convince. Watch 
him in bis methods of relieving’ the attention 
of his audience; consider the use he makes 
of humor, or of wit, or of imagination. Ob- 
serve how, by a passing allusion, he touches 
the deepest sympathies, or the just pride, or 
perhaps the ambition and the self-interest of 
those whem he is addressiag. ‘‘ Fine passages’’ 
may occur here and there; but a true orator 
never uses them for theirownsake. He wants 
to conviace his audience of the innocence of 
his client, of the soundness of tbe political 
principles which he is defending or the rotten- 
ness of the political principles which he is 
assailing, of the merits of his own political 
friends and the demerits of his opponents. If 
** fine passages’’ will help him, well and good; 
but if not, then he does without them. 

The resources and methods of the preacher 
differ, no doubt, from the resources and 
methods of the legal and political orator; but 
you may discover in the speeches of great 
lawyers, statesmen, aod agitators many sug- 
gestions which, if you are wise, you will be 
able to use in the preparation of your sermons. 
Reading of this kind will also do something to 
prevent that want of completeness and sym- 
metry in your intellectual development which is 
likely to be the result of exclusive devotion to 
theological studies. Thomas Taylor, the 
Platonist, used to show with pride two of his 
fingers which, in copying out the manuscripts 
of Proclus and Plotinus in a fine Greek hand, 
had been so bent that he had lost the use 
of them. ‘It would be well,’’ says Hazlitt, 
who tells the story, ‘‘if our deep studies often 
produced no other crookedness and deform- 
ity.’’ 

To avoid this ‘‘ crookedness and deformity,”’ 
and to maintain free intellectual relation with 
cultivated men who are not professional the- 
ologians, as well as to satisfy your own intel- 
lectual tastes, which, I trust, you will always 
think it a duty to keep healthy and active» 
there are other kinds of reading which you 
Will not permit yourSelves to neglect. History— 
and especially the history of your own coun- 
try; the lives of men who have exerted a great 
and critical influence on the fortunes of great 
nations, who have originated remarkable 
religious movements, or who are famous in 
literature and art ; the leading and authoritative 
books on political economy—books which 
illustrate the laws ef social and national life, 
books which present the ascertained results of 
the investigations of modern science—all these 
will enrich your thought, will prevent you 
from becoming mere sermon-makers and the- 
ologieal pedants. 

It is hardly necessary that I should suggest 
that you should read the books which, through 
eenttry after century, bave succceded in 
ebarming the imagination and the hearts of 
men living in different countries and speaking 
different tongues. You may not be able to 
see thé bazaars of Cairo, Damascus, and Bagdad; 
but from “The Arabian Nights’® you may 
learn more about the East than some people 
seem to know when they come home after 
along Eastern tour, and ‘‘ Don Quixote” may 
teach you as much asa mont¥io Spain. Other 
books, not as famous as these, have as strong 
a claim upon all who speak the English tongue. 
It is a disgrace for an American or an English- 
man not to have read * Robinson Crusoe”’; and, 
if I may dare to say it, Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and ‘*Holy War’’ are quite as 
profitable reading for our purposes as very 
much that waa written by Augustine himself. 

Having found courage to say this, I think I 
may as Well ruin myself altogether by saying 
something more. At the risk of bringing down 
upon myself the sharp and scornful condem- 
nation of the more learned persons in my 
audience, I will venture to add that I do not 
recommend you to refuse to read books that 
have a merely ephemeral popularity. If you 
were all destined to occupy university chairs, I 
might offer yon diffegent’ advice—supposing 
that, in that case, I could presume to offer you 
any advice at all; and yet if may be possible 
that even in the library of a professor of 
ecclesiastic history, above the shelves on 
which the folios of the Magdeburg centuriators 
and the rival Annals of Baronius stand side by 
side in solemn and awful dignity, there may be 
a shelf that gives a kindly refuge to ‘‘ Helen’s 
Babies’’; and I trust that I am guilty of no 
irreverence if I imagine that even a pro!essor 
of dogmatic theology, if he has unfortunately 
forgotten to put a volume of Athanasius or 
Aquinas into his portmanteau, to while away 
the tedious hours of a railway journey, may go 
to a book-stall and buy a volume of Mark 
Twain’s or the last book by Bret Harte, 
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I am conscious, however, that in these wild 
speculations I am venturing on very thin ice. 
But we who are not professors have to interest 
and impress common people; and whatever 
may be said about the dissipation of intel- 
lectual energy incurred by the attempt to read 
all the books that other men are talking about, 
Iam convinced that we ought to keep upa 
fair acquaintance with contemporary literature, 
If we know nothing of the books that our 
congregations are reading, they will soon 
learn to think of us as intellectual foreigner:— 
strangers to their ways an@ thoughts, ignorant 
of alarge part and in some respects the most 
interesting part of their lives. 

You will not misunderstand me. Your 
strength must be given to grave and continuous 
studies. You will fenee round the prime hours 
of the day and keep them for hard work, or 
else you will be lost. But the humblest cottage 
should have a flower-bed, as well as a potato- 
plot; and even in England, where ground is 
becoming scarce, I should be sorry to see the 
village green plowed up and turned into a 
cornfield. This desultory and miscellaneous 
reading will give you a certain iatellectual 
exhilaration, and will enable you to do your 
severer work with greater vigor. 

I always envy the men who have an intellect- 
ual hobby—a hobby which they learned to ride 
when they were young, perhaps when they 
were boys, and on which, even in their busiest 
years, they continue to trot with as much en- 
joyment as ever. To have some pursuit in 
which we are keenly interested, lying outside 
our serious and imperative occupations, is a 
great intellectual refreshment. It does not 
very much matter what the pursuitis. Some 
men collect ancient coins and learn all about 
them; some men care for a particular depart- 
ment of natural science; some concentrate their 
historical reading on a particular century in the 
history of a particular country; some men de- 
vote themselves to a particular poet and to all 
the literature that illustrates what he has writ- 
ten; some to Egypt, some to Holland, some to 
Florence, some to Rome. If we do not give to 
these by-subjects the time and energy which we 
ought to give to the main business of life, they 
are an unqualified advantage to us. 

Though we may have nothing that can be 
called a ‘‘hobby,’? we may have our favorite 
books. There is a wonderful charm in reading 
a book every line of which is familiar to you. 
It is like talking over school-days and college- 
days with an old friend. You have heard him 
tell every one of his tales a dozen times; 
you know as soon as he begins a story how it 
will end; you anticipate his look when be 
comes to his comic passages, and the tone in 
which he will tell them, and the precise point 
at which he will explode in irrepressible laygh- 
ter; but the old stories from the old friend have 
a greater charm than the fresh wit of a stran- 
ger. Or itis like walking along the roads of a 
pleasant country, in which for many years we 
have spent our holiday. We know the trees 
and the brooks and the bridges. We look for 
the picturesque cottages which we shali have 
to pass. We are prepared for the view of the 
distant mouatains or the shining sea, which is 
caught at a particular turn in the road. In 
seeing the old objects, one after another, when 
we have been away from them fora few 
months, there is a kind of pathetic surprise 
which touches us far more deeply than the 
surprise of novelty. 

If books are anything more to us than mere 
paper and printers’ ink; if, while we read, to 
use the felicitous language of Bolingbroke, 
‘¢we live with men who lived before us, and in- 
habit countries which we have never seen,”’ we 
shall have our elect friends in our library, as 
well as among living men and women, and 
there will be books that will have the same 
kind of power over our imagination and our 
heart as the village among the hills which we 
dream about when we are worn down with our 
winter’s work, and in which summer after 
summer we bave found rest and health and 


vigor. 

The old books remain while everything else 
passes away. The chances and changes of this 
mortal life do not touch them. The fields in 
which we picked wild flowers and played 
ericket when we were boys are covered with 
dreary streets. The houses in which we lived 
have been pulled down, and there are unfamil- 
iar buildings on the site of our old homes. 
The churches in which we worshiped have 
been enlarged or rebuilt. The preachers to 
whom we listehed are dead, and the faces we 
remember so well are no longer seen in the old 
pews; or, if they are there still, they are great- 
ly changed. The brilliant and romantic lads of 
our youth have become hard and prosy men; 
the bright, wild girls have become very unin- 
teresting matrons; the aged people, whose 
sorrows and loneliness we pitied, or whose 
sanctity we reverenced, have all passed away. 
We ourselves are conscious, as the years drift 
by, that our strength is not what it once was ; 
that there is less elasticity in our step ; that we 
are more easily tired ; that our sight is at times 





a little dim and our hearing a little dull. But 





we open our books, and the vanished years re- 
turn. Time has run back and fetched the age of 
gold. The fancy of Jeremy Taylor is as free and 
as fresh, and the wit of Southis as keen, and the 
fervor of Baxter is as intense as when we first 
heard them preach. Charles James Fox is still 
“speaking with undiminished energy and fire on 
the Westminster scrutiny. Weknew old Lear 
when we were boys. He is no older now. Most 
of the young men and maidens whose love-pas- 
sages entertained us when we ourselves were 
young, are old married people, and occasional- 
ly wrangle over the expenses of housekeeping; 
but Romeo and Juliet are courting still— 
“ For ever he will love and she be fair.” 
Since writing what I have just read, I remem- 
ber that there isan essay of Hazlett in which 
the charm of old books is charmingly illus- 
trated. I advise you to read it. 

What books you will choose as your intimate 
friends will depend upon your humor and taste. 
Dr. Guthrie’s choice seemed to me charming. 
He told me that he read through four books 
every year—the Bible, ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’”? four of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
which he reckoned as one book, and a fourth 
book which I have forgotten, but I think it 
was ‘Robinson Crusoe.’? You will choose 
some books because they soothe and quiet you; 
some because they are as invigorating as moun- 
tain air; some because they amuse you by the 
shrewdness of their humor; some because they 
give wings to your fancy ; some because they 
kindle your imagination. 

But there are books of another kind, which 
have graver claims. Every great and original 
writer has his characteristic intellectual mettod. 
He has his own way of approaching every ques- 
tion that he discusses; his own way of investi- 
gating the evidence of every doubtful propo- 
sition ; his own way of analyzing and destroy- 
ing the arguments which are alleged in sup- 
port of a position which he rejects; and his 
own way of developing the proof a po- 
sition which he maintains. If you read him 
carefully, you will also discover that there 
are certain settled principles of judg- 
ment which are explicitly or implicitly recog- 
nized in all his intellectual decisions. These 
correspond to those great constitutional prin- 
ciples and those authoritative legal maxims 
which are current in the law courts and which 
govern an infinite variety of cases. It i8§ 
another quality of a writer of original and 
creative genius that he is never satisfied with 
dead thought. Whether his ideas are true or 
false, they have such vital force in them that 
they are capable of indefinite growth and are 
the roots of whole systems of speculations. 

’ Close familiarity with a few great books will 
do more than anything else to enrich and dis- 
cipline your mind. If we walk day after day 
with some illustrious writer, we shall naturally 
fall into his pace. Thinking his thoughts 
over and over again, we shall unconsciously 
adopt his methods of thinking. He will train 
us to his own habits of caution, moderation, 
and sagacity. He will inspire us with his own 
courage and boldness. We shall catch, with- 
out knowing it and without any attempt at 
imitation, something of that intellectual man- 
ner which gives to everything that he has 
written an inimitable nobleness or vigor or 
grace. Weshall become masters not only of 
all the thoughts which are actually expressed 
in his books, but of very much that these 
thoughts imply. We shall fully develop truths 
which were present to him in a rudimentary 
form. We shall not be satisfied with coming 
into possession of the rich golden grain which 
he was able to garner. Weshall drive our own 
plow across the fields which he first reclaimed 
from the waste ; we shall practice his methods 
of cultivation ; we shall sow the seed which 
he has left us ; and we shall reap fresh harvests 
of our own. 

Perhaps you may say that I am expecting 
from you an enormous amount of intellectual 
labor—an amount of intellectual labor which 
you may even fear would be inconsistent with 
the culture of your personal religious life and 
with hearty and unreserved devotion to your 
ministerial duties. In England, during the last 
thirty years, we have seen from time to time 
very unpleasant indications of a distrust of 
the influence of literature and learning on 
ministerial earnestness and efficiency. Weare 
told that the Church does not need more in- 
tellectual culture in the ministry, but more 
spiritual fervor ; that we spend too much time 
with our books and too little in active, ener- 
getic labor for the salvation of mankind. The 
good men who indulge in complaints of this 
kind are in the habit of uttering loud lament- 
ations over the disappearance of the simpler 
piety and deeper devotionof our fathers. The 
traditions of Puritan faith and fervor are 
appealed to in order toshame and to stimulate 
our languidzeal. They cannot beinyoked too 
often. 

But what kind of men were these saintly 
ancestors of ours? Did the fire of their de- 
votion burn so high because it was not choked 
with an excess of intellectual fuel? Were 
they better men than we are because 
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they had less learning? Were they more zeal- 
ous as ministers,because they were less indus- 
trious as students ? 

John Howe was a great theologian and a 

great preacher; but he was something more, 
“* None can peruse his writings,’’ says his biog- 
rapher, my own accomplished tutor, Mr. Henry 
Rogers, ‘‘ without seeing in almost every page 
traces of his ardent admiration for Plato and 
proofs that it was the admiration of a kindred 
mind.”’ - But, if the lofty idealism of Plato was 
most akin to his own genius, his ‘‘ Living Tem- 
ple”’ shows that he had an extraordinary mas- 
tery of the whole range of philosophical spec- 
‘ulation. He knew the modern writers, as well 
as the ancient. A considerable part of his 
greatest treatise is a reply to Spinoza; and he 
had studied Descartes and speaks of him as 
“that great and justly admired master in this 
faculty,’ and ‘‘that famed restorer avd im- 
prover of some principles of the ancient phi- 
losophy.’’ The theological learning of John 
Owen, inits immense extent and its massive- 
ness, has sometimes reminded me of those vast 
ruins which still perpetuate the grandeur of 
ancient Rowe. Some years ago, when I was 
young and had my own ambitions, I extracted 
a passage from Richard Baxter—I forget in 
which of his works it is tobe found—in which 
he tells us in confidence the nature and variety 
of his own studies. He says: ‘‘I have looked 
over Hutten, Vives, Erasmus, Scaliger, Sal- 
masuis, Casaubon, avd many other critical 
grammarians, and all Gruter’s critical volumes. 
I have read almost all the physics and met- 
aphysics I could hear of. I have wasted much 
of my time among loads of historians, chronol- 
ogers, and antiquaries. I despise none of their 
learnivg; all truth is useful. Mathematics, 
which I have least of, I find a pretty, manlike 
sport. J have higher thoughts of the 
schoolmen than Erasmus and our other gram- 
marians had. I much value the method and 
sobriety of Aquinas, the subtlety of Scotus and 
Ockham, the plainness of Durandus, the solid- 
ity of Ariminensis, the profundity of Brad- 
wardine, the excellent acuteness of many of 
their ‘ollowers—of <Aureolus, Capreolus, of 
Bannes, Alvarez, Zumel, etc.; of Mayro, Ly- 
chetus, Trombeta, Faber, Meurisse, Rada, etc.; 
of Ruiz, Pennatus, Suarez, Vasquez, etc.; of 
Hurtado, of Albertinus, of Lud. 4 Dola, and 
many others. 

Their studies did not lessen the ardor of 
their zeal. These were the men who were the 
ministers of our churches when religious faith 
was most robust and when religious earnest- 
ness was most intense. It was the teaching of 
men like these that gave muscle and fiber to 
the religious life of the founders of New En- 
gland. Among the early ministers of your 
own churches were men of the same masculine 
and noble type. They were great students, as 
well as great preachers, and their studies 
helped their preaching. 

Some accounts have come down to us of the 
personal habits of the men of those times. 
John Owen, during several years of his uni- 
versity life, allowed himself only four hours’ 
sleep ; but kept himself in health and vigor by 
those ‘athletic exercises which enabled him, 
when he was vice-chancellor of Oxford, to 
seize with his own hands a refractory student 
and carry him off to prison, to the amazement 
of the gownsmen, who were intending to effect 
a rescue. Edmund Calamy studied sixteen 
hours a day while chaplain to the Bishop of 
Ely, read Augustine through five times, and, 
among his other studies, mastered the im- 
mense literature which was created during the 
controversy between Bellarmive and his oppo- 
nents. Matthew Poole, while preparing his 
* Synopsis,’? which occupied him ten years of 
his life, rose every morning between three and 
four o’clock, worked till eight or nine, when 
he ate araw egg, worked on again till twelve 
o’clock, when his ascetic meal was repeated, 
and did not leave his desk till the afternoon 
was far advanced. In the evening we are 
told that he used to visit a friend,and be very 
merry till supper; after which he turned the 
talk to grave and serious things, and then 
went home. Joseph Alleine, who died in 
Taunton Gaol, seems to have worked as hard 
as the rest. When he married, he received a 
letter of congratulation from an old college 
friend, who said that he had some thoughts of 
following his example, but wished to be wary, 
and would, therefore, take the freedom of 
asking him to describe the inconveniences of 
a married life. Alleine replied: ‘‘Thou 
wouldst know the inconveniences of a wife, 
and I will tell thee. First of all, whereas thou 
risest constyntly at four in the mering, or 
before, she will keep thee till six; secondly, 
whereas thou usest to study fourteen hours in 
the day, she will bring thee to eight or nine; 
thirdly, whereas thou art wont to forbear ope 

meal, at least, in the day for thy studies, she 
will bring thee to thy meat. If these are not 
mischief enough to affright thee, I know not 
what thou art.” So that all the troubles of 
these studious men did not come from a per- 
secuting government. We might add a deeper 
pathos to the story of their sufferings and con- 
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stancy by dilating with sympathetic eloquence 
on the sorrows which came’ on them from 
‘those of their own households,’’ from wives 
who deprived them of their liberty to study 
fourteen hours a day and cruelly robbed them 
of the joys of early rising. 

Do not be afraid that honest intellectual 
work will necessarily diminish your religious 
earnestness. But I think that you may be 
satisfied with something less than “ fourteen 
hours 4 day,’* whether you have wives or not. 
No man will havea right to call you indolent 
if, when you become ministers, you really 
work for eight or nine hours a day. As you 
grow older, and the claims of pastoral and 
public duties become more exacting, you will 
have reason to be grateful if, by putting your 
wife at your study door, with a bayonet on her 
shoulder,to protect you from all intruders, 
you can make sure of even six or seven: 
Nor is it the amount of time that a man 
spends in his study that measures the 
amount of real work that he_ gets 
through. Some men do as much in five hours 
as other men of equal natural ability do in 
eight. Fora man who is to be a preacher it is 
of great importance that he should acquire the 
habit of commanding his whole intellectual 
force whenever he wants to use it. If, by ex- 
erting all your strengtb, you can get through 
a piece of work in an hour and a half, and get 
through it well, you areinjuring yourself by 
spending two hours over it. Idonot mean, 
of course, that you should care for nothing 
except the ‘‘ pace” at which you can work—in 
trying for ‘‘ pace” some men get ‘‘ wild”’ and 
lose all their ‘‘form’’; but vigorous habits of 
study will contribute to a vigorous habit of 
thinking and speaking. 

There is an observation of the late Lord Lyt- 
ton’s which you will do well to remember 
while you are here, and which you may re- 
member with advantage when you are in the 
ministry. In his judgment, ‘‘youths who are 
destined for active careers, or ambitious of 


distinction in such forms of literature as re- 
quire freshness of invention or originality of 
thought, should avoid the habit of intense 
study for many hours ata stretch. Thereisa 
point in all tension of the intellect beyond 
which effort is only a waste of strength. 
Fresh ideas do not readily spring up within a 
weary brain; and whatever exhausts the 
mind not only enfeebles its power, but nar- 
rows itsscope.” If any of you have been 
sunk in despair by what I have said about 
the enormous time which tte Puritans 
gave to their books, it may bea relief to you 
to hear another sentence of Lord Lytton’s, 
which occurs very near to the passage I have 
quoted already: ‘The man who has acquired 
the habit of study, though for only one hour 
every day in the year, and keeps to the one 
thing studied till it is mastered, will be startled 
to see the way he has made atthe end of a 
twelve-month.’? But remember that every- 
thing depends upon the regularity with which 
you work and upon the perseverance and the 
vigor. 








Biblical Research. 


THE British Museum has received some fresh 
antiquities from Babylonia, consisting of 
bronze and terra-cotta statuettes and cones 
from Zeyhul, which bear the name and titles 
of Gudea, King of Zirgalla. The inscriptions 
are in Accadian, and, therefore, belong to an 
early age. Gudea describes in them the tem- 
ples he had erected to various deities. A frag- 
ment of black basalt bas also arrived which 
formed part of a statue of King Kbammura- 
gas. It has along bilingual inscription in Ac 
eadian and Assyrian, and is important as 
showing that Accadian was still spoken at the 
time in Babylonia. 





....M. Vigouroux has just published a use- 
ful and interesting work called ‘‘ Za Bible et 
les Découvertes modernes en Egypte et en Assyria,” 
in two volumes, the object of which is to con- 
firm and illustrate the Pentateuch by the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. It is, of 
course, written from the point of view of a 
Roman Catholic priest, and the author’s readi- 
ness to accept the miraculous may offend 
zealous Protestants; but he shows himself 
very learned and, on the whole, very fair. His 
knowledge of the inscriptions, however, is not 
at first hand, and his statements in regard to 
them must, therefore, be taken with a certain 
amount of caution. 


inscription he has discovered north of the 
Pyle Cilicia, inscribed in Hamathite charac- 
ters. Unfortunately, it is almost illegible ; but 
among the f. w characters he was able to copy 
are some well-known Hamathite ones. We 
believe that the Hamathite inscriptions copied 
by George Smith at Jerabbis will soon he pub- 
lished. 


+e+eLhe persons in charge of preparing the 
Prolegomena to the last great edition of Tisch- 
endorf’s Greek Testament, Ed. VIII, Critica 
Major, have written to Prof. Isaac H. Hall for 
the peculiar readings of the Syriac New Testa- 
meat MS. recently discovered by him, for- 
the purpose of incorporating them in the Pro- 
legomena aforesaid. 
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is 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 18th. 





ALMOST PERSUADED.—Acts xxvi, 21—29., 





Notrs.—“ Help.’’—Deliverance from these 
plots and attacks by his enemies. «¢ Should 
show light unto the people.” —That is, the Jews. 
The ‘light’? comes in showing that, if Christ 
be risen from the dead, then the doctrine of the 
Sadducees is indeed wrong. We do not utterly 
die at death; but there may be for us, too, a 
resurrection, an immortality of the soul. 
“Much learning,” especially of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, in which Festus did not be- 
lieve, but Agrippa did. Festus did not mean 
to be insolent; but he recognized Paul’s 
ability and apologized for his zeal by suppos- 
ing him insave on the religious side, by his 
constant study of absurd prophecies.——— 
“ Most noble”’—A mere official title, used 
politely, like ‘your honor,” or “your excel- 
lency”’ addressed to a judge or a governor. 
Notite Paul’s politeness. “ Not done in a 
corner,” but at Jerusalem at the Passover, and 
were uncontradicted. Agrippa’s uncle, 
Herod, took part in the crucifixion of Christ 
and knew much about him. This appeal to 
Agrippa is very important, to show that at this 
early period—for the most skeptical acknowl- 
edge the authenticity of the Book of Acts—the 
story of Christ was unquestioned. SAl- 
most thou persuadest me,”’—Literally, ‘‘in a little 
thou persuadest me’’; but whether this means 
“with but little effort thou expectest to per- 
suade me,” ironically, or ‘‘in a little time,’’ 
or “insome little degree thou persuadest me”’ 
is not agreed. The translation ‘almost’ is 
certainly wrong and should never be used as a 
textin that sense. Perhaps the best meaning 
is that Agrippa confessed that he was some- 
what impressed by Paul’s statements; to which 
Paul replied that he wished the king were not 
only somewhat, but entirely impressed. 

Instruction.—One lesson from this passage is 
for preachers and teachers that they do not 
wrest the Scriptures. They should avoid using 

the passage ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me” as 
translated, because they have commentaries 
which tell them that here is a mistranslation. 
Very likely Agrippa was somewhat sarcastic, 
rather parrying Paul’s ‘‘I know that thou be- 
lievest’? by the reply ‘‘ You imagine that it 
takes very little persuasion to make a Christian 
of me’’; or, at the best, Agrippa only politely 
expressed his sense of the ability of Paul and 
that it had made a little impression uppn him. 
We should not say that he was ‘almost per- 
suaded,’’ and take bim as a text for others who 
are imagined to be ‘‘almost persuaded.” 
Teachers have no excuse for using the Bible 
iguorantly and it is dishonest to use it in a 
false sense. There is much dishonesty in gets 
ting ‘“‘spiritual’”’ senses out of the historical 
statements of the Bible. 

We should ascribe our deliverances to God. 
Lysias had succored Paul, so had Festus, and 
his Roman citizenship and bis appeal to Cesar 
had protected him. But God was his great 
defender. He had ‘obtained help of God.” 
Our help cometh down from the Lord, even 
when we seem to have helped ourselves. We 
must always recognize his providential care, 

Christ’s resurrection is a great event in his- 
tory. There had been long questioning among 
both Jews and Greeks whether death was the’ 
end of existence. The Jews were divided into 
two parties on the subject. Socrates and 
Plato and Cicero had invented all arguments 
possible to make it likely that the soul was not 
dependent onthe body, but without great suc. 
cess. But Christ’s resurrection after evident 
and public death was proof positive, espe- 
cially as it was connected with his miraculous 
public works and his claims to have come down 
from the Father. If Christ be not risen, then 
is our hope of immortality in as bad condition 
as that of the Jews and Greeks. 

Paul’s extreme politeness in discussion is an 
example*to us. It is no Christian duty to 
speak the truth even bluntly and roughly. 
His replies to Festus and Agrippa are most 

polite and respectful, while he abates no jot of 
the truth. We must be similarly polite to our 
superiors in station. 

When the Gospel is presented to us, the op- 
portunity to accept it should be immediately 
improved. If itmakes any impression upon us, 
we should not resist that impression, which is 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, but should 
yield to it. Christianity was a despised name 
to Agrippa. To us the name is as noble as the 
thing. To Dea Christian is to seek after the 
highest, worthiest life we can attain. It is to 
trample on all that is low and mean, and to be 
loving, kind, generous, noble, like Christ. 
Strange is it that we should now, in this late 
day, need persuading to become a Christian. 

A faithful Christian, like Paul, ever longs 
that others shall be like himself in the blessed 
hope of immortality. An earnest man in any 
field of labor must be a propagator of his opin- 














j aims! Agrippa and Festus are but names in 


finance, or anything else, he must try to make 
other people see the trath which he sees. Much 
more in religion, which is more important than 
anything else. Our eternal welfare depends 
on our life here, and we cannot but desire that 
all the world shall love Christ and live like 
Christ, if we are doing so. It is the first law, 
or the second, of Christianity to be just as 
anxious for others’ welfare as for our own; 
and so Paul naturally expressed bis heart’s 
desire for Israel, that it might be saved, and 
even for Agrippa and all the court about him, 
If Christians showed their desire to help ethers 
more, they would do more good. - 

How one man truly unselfish shines in com- 
parison with the greatest man of low, sordid 


history, while Paul has exerted a mighty 
power through his earnestness and zeal. 
Which shall we imitate ? 





Science, 


AT the late meeting of the German Associa- 
tion of Naturalists and Physicians, held at 
Munich, in September, the evolution theory 
was discussed by Virchow and Haeckel from 
quite different standpoints. The practical, 
matter-of-fact, and cautious mind of Virchow 
dwells on the value of sticking to facts, or, as 
he says, of objective knowledge. He con- 
cludes his address with these words: 


‘Tn natural science belief and knowledge— 
i. e., subjective and objective knowledge—are 
united. The domain of dogmatic belief is 
lessened year after year in favor of objective 
knowledge, which is based upon facts. But, 
apart from the latter, subjective knowledge 
makes itself very prominent sometimes, and 
hallucinations and fancies are now and then 
hid beneath its cover. Anthropological in- 
vestigations contradict directly the doctrine of 
evolution. The skulls found in the tombs of 
the oldest times show a far more human and a 
far less apish type than do a great many living 
heads, and we cannot suppose that only the 
highest-developed skulls of those periods have 
escaped destruction. Therefore, precaution, 
moderation, no overrating of our scientific 
power, for Bacon’s ‘ Scientia est potentia’ is 
only meant for true objective knowledge.” 





The same number of Nature contains Haeckel’s 
address before the same Association. Haeckel 
thinks that the doctrine of evolution will lead 
to a new doctrine of morals and of religion: 


“Independently of all church creeds, the 
germ of atrue religion of Nature lives in the 
breast of every man. It is connected insepara- 
bly with the noblest features of human exist- 
ence itself. Its highest command is love, the 
restriction of our natural egotism in favor of 
our fellow-men, for the benetit of human soci- 
ety, of which we are the members. This nat- 
ural moral law is far older than all church re- 
ligion. It has developed from the social in- 
stincts of animals. . . Therefore, far 
from fearing a shaking of all valid moral laws 
and an obnoxious emancipation of egotism by 
the influence of the evolution doctrine upon 
our religious convictions, we, on the contrary, 
expect from it a reasonable confirmation of the 
moral doctrine on the unshakable basis of firm 
natural laws.”’ 


Haeckel, therefore, greets “‘ the evolution doc- 
trine of to-day, as recently founded by Darwin, 
as the most important impulse of the whole of 
our pure and applied sciences.”’ 


...-Lt is tolerably well understood by Amer- 
ican vegetable physiologists that there is no 
essential difference between the woody and 
folial systems of vegetation. A stem is, in- 
deed, conceded by them generally as being as 
much made up of modified leaf as the inflores- 
cence is generally taught to be. Hence, it is 
not surprising that stems should sometimes 
act as leaves, and at other times leaves act as 
stems. Sometimes leaves and stems are so 
blended and their structure modified that we 
cannot tell certainly which to refer it to. 


Pine-** needles”? are leaves (?) of this charac- 
ter. In an euphorbiaceous genus (Phyllan- 
thus) one can hardly say whether there are 
separate alternate leaves along a stem, or 
whether, as the branchlets fall with the leaves, 
they are leaflets on a pinnate leaf. Mr. R. J. 
Lynch has been discussing this in a recent 
issue of the Linnean Soctety’s proceedings. 
He finds that these branchlets disarticulate as 
leaves do, and that there is a bud in the axil 
where the branchlets fall from. In our coun- 
try the deciduous cypress and arbor vite dis- 
articulate branchlets just as Phyllanthus is 
here described to do; but it is not on record 
that buds are formed in these axils. 


....A few years ago very much thought was 
given by scientific men on the question how 
long seeds might retain their vitality, and we 
gave in our columns abstracts of all the papers 
that appeared. Our readers may remember 
that all the evidence that was worthy of being 
called evidence showedthe popular idea about 
the long period that seeds would live in the 
ground or in tombs or burial-places was er- 
roneous. The subject has been introduced 


again into English scientific circles, and the 
Rev. Geo. Henslow, a distinguished scientific 
man, called to investigate it. It was another 
case of “‘ wheat from an Egyptian mummy.” 
He says that some of the grain which grew 
‘* after four thousand years’ was Indian Corn, 
an American grain, that was unknown in Egypt 
in ancient times. The operator had forgotten 
this when selling his wondrous seed to gullible 
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Pevgonalitics. 


GOVERNOR-ELECT Bisnop, of Ohio, took a 
little trip the other day, but didn’t get the ex- 
pected ‘ovation all along the route.’? The 
Cincinnati Commercial thus maliciously chron- 
icles the occurrence : 

**His Excellency, R. M. Bishop, governor- 
elect of Ohio and a trustee of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad, passed over that road, with 
an excursion party, yesterday, as far as the 
Kentucky River Bridge. It does not appear 
that he received a grand ovation along the 
route, and the most regretful feature of it all 
was that no opportunity was afforded him of 
delivering a very happy speech that he had in 
preparation.” 

-.-.The Philadelphia Press is Forney’s no 
longer, that gentleman having retired’ from its 
editorship. He was given a farewell testi- 
monial, on the 18th, prior to his departure for 
Europe. Speeches were made by EK. J. Morris, 
Col. A. K. McClure, editor of the Philadelphia 
Times, Dr. R. Sheldon Mackenzie, John F. 
Graeff, M. J. McKenna, Forney, H. Grattin 
Donnelly, Luther Ringwalt, and Charles W. 
Foster. W. W. Nevin succeeds Col, Forney, 
who will write European letters to The Press for 
a couple of years. 





.»-A Southern paper has fished up a story 
that a conspiracy had been entered into at 
Bristol, Tenn., in 1861, to hang Audrew John- 
son, on his return from Washington, the people 
being infuriated because of his Union speech 
in the Senate; but that Jeff Davis, hearing of 
the danger, ordered the train to be run on to 
Jonesborough, thus baffling the lynchers. 
Therefore, the story concludes, Andrew John- 
son was kinder to Jefferson Davis after the war 
than he otherwise would have been. 


....The golden wedding of Col. Charles G. 
Greene, the founder and for many years editor 
‘and proprietor of the Boston Post, was lately 
celebrated at the Commonwealth Hotel, Bos- 
ton. The gifts included a heliotyped fae. simile 
of the first issue of the Morning Post, framed 
in gold and bearing the inscription: ‘‘ To the 
founder of The Post, from those who have suc- 
ceeded to his labors.”” Among the guests 
Were many notables. 


....Lieut. Flipper, the eolored graduate of 
West Point, is indignant at a report that he 
was to become the commander-in-chief of the 
Liberian army. He says that there’s no truth 
in this, and that he is ‘‘not at all dispesed to 
flee from one shadow to grasp at anotber,”’ the 
first shadow in his mixed metaphor being the 
President’s Southern policy. 


....Blondin has come to the surface again, 
in England; and is endeavoring to avert ob- 
livion by exhibiting on a rope seventy feet 
from the ground, standing on his head, lying 
on his back, feinting to fall, sitting on the back 
of achair balanced on two legs on the rope, 
and riding a velocipede backward and forward. 


....They say that a manuscript life of Gen. 
Grant, by his father, Jesse R. Grant, is in the 
possession of the Connecticut State Librarian. 
According to him, the name ‘ Ulysses’? was 
one ofa lot drawn from a hat when his parents 
were debating what to call him. 


....Mr. Harlan is the third lawyer who has 
risen from the bar directly to the Supreme 
Bench, Joseph P. Bradley and David Davis 
having likewise done so. One Washington 
correspondent says that Mr. Harlan was first 
offered the English mission, which he declined. 


....dudge Asa Keyes is said to be the oldest 
graduate of Dartmouth College, having grad- 
uated in 1810. He is alsooneof the oldest 
Masons in Massachusetts, his initiation dating 
back to 1814. 


....-The Rey. Arthur Mursell, of London, 
whom English Baptists consider next to Spur- 
geon in the Baptist pulpit, is coming to the 
United States on a six-months’ lecturing tour. 


of President Lincoln, has declined a position 
in the State Department at Washington, to 
which President Hayes appointed him. 


....The Shah of Persia intends to visit Lou- 
don and Paris next spring. He will travel in- 
cognito, which is ‘sensible; for it is too soon to 
receive another very hearty welcome. 


...-The Sir Henry Havelock who is now 
with the Russian army is not the one who dis- 
tinguished himself in the Crimean War, but the 
oldest son of that soldier. 


....-Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour’s health 
is so poor that he will be unable to deliver any 
lectures. the coming winter, as he had hoped 
to do. 


.... There are fourteen ex-governors of states 
in the Senate and eight in the House and sey- 
eral ex-governors of territories. 


....Louis Blanc’s health was such at latest 
accounts as to alarm his friends. He is 64. 





English (and American) tourists. We are still 





ions. If he have strong opinions in politics, 


without any evidence that old seeds will grow. 


...-Gen. James Longstreet is writing a re- 
« view of the battle of Gettysburg. 
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Missions, 


Tue Baptist missionaries in Burmah have 
opened a mission among the Padoung tribe, a 
people numbering about 50,000. The tribe 
consists of two divisions, one of which is noted 
for the excessive ornamentation of its women. 
Sometimes a woman will have not less than 
thirty pounds of brass wire coiled around her 
neck and legs. The hair is alsodone up ina 
very elaborate style, with puffs, silver shields, 
and large-headed silver pins, with chains at- 
tached. 





™< Moung See-dee, who is aided by the Crans- 
ton-street church, Providence, R.I., was the 
first man to undertake work among the Pa- 
doungs. A man, becoming very angry with 
his wife, deserted his village, and. in bis wan- 
derings, stopped at a Gec-kho village, where 
Moung See-dee was then pastor. From him 
he heard the Gospel, believed, and became 
anxious for his own people. He returned 
home, and there preached the Gospel, and 
soon a few of the principal men went to call 
Moung See-dee to become their teacher. Re- 
turning with them, be found them surrounded 
by savage enemies: but God gave him power 
with the people, and he toon restored peace. 
He gathered a large school, which has con- 
tinued to the present, and in which scores of 
this tribe have learned to read parts of the 
Bible understandingly. In my last visit I 
listened with delight to their singing of Gospel 
hymns, as sweetly sung as any I have heard in 
Burmah among the natives. They appear to 
have a peculiar talent for music.”’ 


The Rev. A. Bunker, who writes this for the 
Baptist Missionary Magazine, recently visited 
the tribe and organized the first church among 
them, of eleven members. There are several 
schools in operation, and native evangelists of 
other tribes go from village to village preach- 
ing the Gospel. Many villages are now asking 
for teachers. 


..-. The missionaries in India of the Basel 
Society give exceptional testimony on the caste 
question. Unlike all other missionaries, they 
have no trouble with it. In their report they 
say : 


“That caste is no difficulty in our congrega- 
tions. There may, perbaps, now and then be 
a reluctance about marrying into a cdste eseen- 
tially lower, avd very iznorant peonle may 
have some misgivings about being too intimate 
with Christians from a lower caste. although 
even these things are almost limited to those 
of our places which border on the districts 
where caste Christians are. But we mavsafely 
say that by far the most general rule is that 
our Christians do not think of caste distine- 
tions ; that in the Lord’s Supper not the least 
trace of it can be discovered; that io social 
intercourse nothing is discovered of caste; that 
in our boarding-schools all castes, from the 
Brahman down to the Pariah and the Holeya, 
freely participate in the same meals; and that 
even intermarriages between Christians of dif- 
ferent castes are so common and so natural 
that they are not even noticed as anything 
exceptional. And, more than this, not only our 
Christians, but also many of the heathen who 
have to do with us, think it a m&tter of course 
and a very great progress, which is a recom- 
mendation of Christianity, that we have done 
away with caste. It would, indeed, now be 
the most difficult thing to introduce it again, 
as hundreds and hundreds of the second and 
third generations of our Christians are sprung 
from a mixture of castes.” 


...-One of the most interesting reports re- 
ceived at the Free Baptist General Couference 
was that from the Yearly Meeting of Bengal and 
Orissa,dndia. Itis as follows: 


“This Yearly Meeting, organized two years ago 
last November, for the first time sends its repre- 
sentative to meet with you. With one excep- 
tion, our churches are all working churches 
and these years of faithful service have been 
given to strengthen our native church and raise 
the standard of personal piety in its member- 
ship. Our Sabbath-school interest is excellent 
throughout the Yearly Meeting. Temperance 
has many strong advocates among our num- 
bers ; but the majority are still slaves to tobac- 
co and every stepin the temperance reform 
must be gained by hard fighting. With men 
and means at command, church extension 
might become a prominent feature of our work; 
but so long as we have only force enough to 
hold the places already occupied we cannot 
expect any marked growth. Our great want 
is astrong baod of thoroughly-trained native 
workers, without which the Yearly Mecting 
must always remain weak and dependent upon 
the home churches. The Yearly Meeting re- 
quests admission to membership in the Gener- 
al Conference; and, secondly, that measures 
be taken to aid usin establishing a school in 
India for the benefit of our native Christian 
minis*ry. The Orissa Yearly Meeting contains 
5 churches, 7 ordained ministers, 1 licentiate 
and 429 communicants.” ‘ 


...- The fourth anbual meeting of the Method- 
st Mission in Japan was held at Tokio, July 
10th—16th. In the absence of a bishop, Super- 
intendent Maclay presided. All the preach- 
ers were present but one, Mr. Ing. Seven 
candidates for the ministry were examined, 
six of whom applied for admission to some 
annual conference. A conference with the 
members of the Canada Methodist mission 
and those of the mission of the Evangelical 
Association was appointed; but the latter 
failed to attend. The conference was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of deciding upon a 
form of translation for the ritual and hymn- 
books in use. 





School and College. 


Tue fifth examination for women by Har- 
vard University will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, in 
the first and second weeks of June, 1878, and 
will be of two grades: 1. A general or prelim- 
inary examination for young women who are 
not less than seventeen years old. 2. An ad- 
vanced examination for young women who 
have passed the preliminary examination and 
are not less than eighteen years old. The pre- 
liminary examination, its promoters say, is 
intended as a careful test of proficiency in a 
course of elementary study of a liberal order, 
arranged for persons who may or may not 
afterward pursue the work of education. It 
differs, therefore, both in its purposé and in its 
selection of subjects, from any college exam- 
ination, whether for admission or for subse- 
queut standing. It applies, however, thesame 
standard of judgment in determining the suc- 
cess and excellence of the work offered. 





....Edward E. Hale thinks women thoroughly 
competent to take the full collegiate course in 
classics. He writes to the Boston Transcript : 
‘Tf observe some discussion in your paper as to 
the number and success of the women who 
study Greek in America. All the young wo- 
men who graduate at Antioch College pass the 
full Greek course, if they wish, and most of 
them for fifteen years have wished to. The 
alternative isa full German course. [ think 
any of these students would have easily passed 
the last Greek examina‘ion in the required 
course at Harvard. I remember one of them 
as for some time the head of the Greek depart- 
mentin one of our high schools, and none of 
her pupils were ever rejected either at Yale or 
Harvard.” ° 


....At a recent meeting of the school super- 
intendents belonging to the Northeastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association the plan of teach- 
ing arithmetic to children of six was generally 
disapproved—at least, in numbers higher than 
ten. The question was finally decided by a 
vote in favor of adopting ten as the rule to be 
practiced by young pupils. , 


....Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, lectures 
this term on the writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, beginning with Longfellow. Next term 
be will talk about the eighteenth and part of 
the seventeenth century ; and in the spring he 
will take up the early English writers, thus re- 
versing the usual order. 


...-The Italian Parliament has voted in 
favor of compulsory education, and all chil- 
dren up to the age of nine years must hereaf- 
ter attend the public schools, unless it can be 
shown that they are receiving an equivalent 
education at home or in private schools or are 
in feeble health. 


....The State of Texas has purchased 1,400 
acres of land, with buildings and improve- 
ments, near Hempstead, for the State Univers- 
ity for Colored Youths. The intention is to 
combine the State University with the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 


..A New York gentleman has pledged the 
interest of $25,000 during his life and the prin- 
cipal at his death for the endowment of the 
professorship of Political Economy at Middle- 
bury College, now held by Prof. David McGre- 
gor Means. 


....The “ Woodruff Scientific Expedition” 
is postponed till spring, in consequence of the 
difficulty of getting a suitable ship. It is 
promised that John Roach, of Chester, will 
build for it an entirely new vessel. 


.... The King of Sweden has made the Uni- 
versity of Upsala a donation of 40,000 crowns, 
the yearly revenue from which is to be distrib- 
uted as premiums to young authors of scien- 
tific works. 


..E. N. Hills, managing editor of The 
Dartmouth, bas been compelled to resign his 
position, on account of ill health, and E. M. 
Vittum has been chosen to fill the position. 


....The new class in the Boston University 
School of Law numbers over ove hundred, a 
gain over any preceding year. A sonof Sen- 
ator Dawes is a member of the class. 


..»-The faculty of Yale College have voted 
not to permit the Thanksgiving jubilee of the 
students this year, in consequence of the inde- 
cency of last yelr’s jubilee. 


....The annual reunion of the Theological 
Seminaries of Andover, Newton, and Boston 
takes place this month, at Boston. 


-..-Gen. D. H. Hill has left bis home in 
Charlotte, N. C., to assume the presidency of a 
college in Arkansas. 


.-.-Bowdoin College has fifty-five in the 
freshman class—the largest entering class for 
several years. 


....-The freshman class at Dartmouth has 
voted to adopt .the cap and gown, 





Pebbles, 


ROLL-CALL: the baker’s visit. 





....In many instances ‘ thelast scene in all 
this strange, eventful history’? is kerosene. 


.... If you don’t want to be robbed of your 
good name, do not have it painted on your um- 
brella. 

...-A bookkeeper, while visiting Boston, 
went tothe top of Bunker Hill Monument. 
He says it was the hardest column to foot up 
be ever saw. 


....A London tailor has this sign in his win- 
dow: ‘“‘No American orders taken without a 
deposit.’? Above abarin Chicago may be read: 
* No trust for English noblemen.”’ 


.... When a boy runs off early in the morn- 
ing and stays away all day, it is with anxious 
tread that he approaches his parental domicile. 
But what a relief it is to find company at tea. 


....An Irishman, seeing a vessel very heavily 
laden and scarcely above the water’s edge, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Upon my sowl, if the river was 
but a little higher, the sbip would go to the 
bottom.”’ 


.... Zourist (to friend): ‘* As to that, my boy, 
one year I drank nothing but milk.” Friend: 
**Indeed! I have known you along time ; but 
don’t remember that. What year was it?” 
Tourist: ‘* My first.”’ 


..+.** Bob, ean you tell me why I’m like the 
moop when it is twenty three days old?’ Bob 
couldn’t tell, and the questioner explained : 
‘* Because I’ve passed my last quarter.”? A 
small loan was advanced immediately. 


...."* My dear boy,’’ said a mother to her 
sou, as he handed round his plate for more 
turkey, ‘‘this is the fourth time you’ve been 
helped.” ‘I know, mother,” replied the boy; 
“but that turkey pecked at me once, and [ 
want to get square with him.’”’ He got his 
turkey. 

...‘*Madam, don’t you know that your 
baby will catch its death of cold there?’ 
**No, sir,” she promptly responded. ‘ Well, 
its such carelessness as that which fills our 
cemetery with little graves,’’ he continued. 
** While all the old fools continue to live,’’ she 
replied. 


....-A Teutonic gentleman entered a drug- 
store with a handful of currency, and asked a 
rather green clerk in attendance if he had “a 
fif tollar pill,”’ wishing to change his small 
notes for a bill of that denomination. The 
clerk looked up with bulging eyes, and replied 
that the highest-priced pills in the store were 
only two dollars a box. 

....A Rochester paper prepared the followe 
ing ready-made interview for Gov. Hendéricks 
when he arrived at New York: ‘‘‘ Please state,’ 
said Mr. Hendricks, in a hoarse whisper to 
our reporter, immediately on his arrival at 
New York, ‘that my health is superb. I feel 
ten years younger than I did wheu a boy, and 
my muscle and appetite are simply evormous.’ 
‘And how did you leave Mr. Tilden ? said the 
reporter, with considerable interest. ‘ Poor 
man, poor man!’ said Mr. Hendricks, shaking 
bis head. ‘ Mere skin and bone, a hectic flusb, 
a horrid cough, and all sorts of dreadful things. 
He may live to get home ; but he is fading away, 
fading away !’”’ 

sec A Seotch farmer once took his wife to 
see the wonders of a microscope. The various 
curiosities seemed to please the woman very 
well, till the animalcule professed to be con- 
tained in a drop of water were shown off. 
These seemed to poor Janet not so very pleas- 
antasight as the others. She sat patiently, 
however, till the “ water tigers, ” magnified to 
the size of twelve feet, appeared on the sheet, 
fighting with their usual ferocity. Janet now 
rose in great trepidation, and cried to her hus- 
band: ‘* Come awa’, John.”’ “Sit still, woman, 
and see theshow,” said John. “ See theshow, 
man! What wad come o’ usif the awfu-like 
brutes wad brak’ out o’ the water?” * 


....Aclergyman, a widower, recently created 
quite a sensation in bis household, which con- 
sisted of seven grown-up daughters. The 
daughters received a letter from their father, 
which stated that he had “ married a widow 
with six sprightly children,” and that he 
might be expected home at a certain time. 
The effect of that news was a great shock to 
the happy family. The tidy home was neglect- 
ed, and when the day of arrival came the 
house was anything but inviting. At last the 
minister came; but he was alone. He greeted 
his daughters as usual, and as he Viewed the 
the neglected apartments there was a merry 
twinkle in his eye. The daughters were nerv- 
ous and evidently anxious. At last the eld- 
est mustered courage and asked: “ Where is 
our mother?” ‘In Heaven,’’ said the good 
man. ‘“ But where is the widow with six chil- 
dren, whom you wrote you had married?” 
‘“‘Why, I married her to another man, my 
dears,’’ he replied. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAKER, J. H., ord. at Clarinda, Iowa. 

BAXTER, C. 8., ord, at Huntington, O. 

BLOODGOOD, N. N., Washington, Iowa, re- 
signs. 

CHAPIN, J. P., called to West Sutton, Mass, 

COON, R. R., Jx., ord. at Vernon, Mich. 

DAILY, N. H., removes from Richmond to 
Brighton, lowa. 

HARRIS, G. W., ord. at Ensley Center, Mich. 

McKINNEY, J., ord. at Elizabeth, N. J. 

PRIMM, J. W.; ordained at Atlanta, Ill. 

PARMLY, L , supplies Beloit, Wis. 

PIDGE, J. B. G., Lawrence, Mass., declines 
call to Philadelphia, Penn. 

REYNOLDS, A., Oneonta, accepts call to Wa- 
verly, N. Y. i 

STEEL, D. W., died recently at El Paso, Texas. 

STORMS, J. H., Chicago, called to La Salle, 
ll. 

STOTHARD, James, Rush River, Wis., ex- 
cluded from Baptist ministry. 

TITUS, 8. W., called to Flint, Mich. 

YOUNG, G, B., ordXat Clinton, N. J., Oct. 
25th. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


CUTLER, E., D. D., Union ch., Worcester 
Mass., returns from a trip to Europe. 

DIKE, 8S. W., West Randolph, Vt., resigns. 

FAIRLEY, Samvet, Berkley, removes to East 
Falmouth, Mass. 

FRYE, Hotianpv B., Nelson, O., accepts call 
to South Bridgton, Me. 

HAMPTON, W.S., ord. at Arborville, Neb. 

HAZEN, W. S8., Northfield, called to Man- 
chester, Vt. 

HICK, J. N., closes his work at Newaygo, 
Mich. 

KINGSBURY, Howarp, Newark, 0O., accepts 
call to Amherst, Mass. 

LEONARD, W., inst. at Lakeville and North 
Rochester, Mass. 

MANNING, J. M., D.D., Old South ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass., has returned from his trip 
to Europe. 

MOOAR, GEORGE, inst. at Oakland, Cal. 

NORTHROP, H. D., Hartford, Conn., declines 
call to Providence, R. I. 

REED, WM. CHURCHILL, Milton, Mass., re- 
signe, to take effect at the end of the year. 

SAVAGE, J. R., closes his pastorate at Kal- 
kaska, Mich. 

THOMPSON, R. M., Cincinnati, called to Che- 
boygan, Mich. 

WALLACE, Dnr., closes bis pastorate at East 
Derry and supplies South ch., Concord, 
N. H., three months. 

WASHBURN, CuaRr_es, returns from Con- 
stantinople and spends the winter in this 
country. 

WETHERBY, Cuarves, Nashua, N. H., called 
to Middleboro, Mass. 

WILLIS, J. G., supplies Guildhall, Vt., an- 
otber year. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BELDEN, W. H., Branchville, N. J., called to 
Scranton, Penn. 

BONNER, GeorGe M., called to Harrisburgh, 
Penn. 

CLOKEY, J. W., Middletown, O., resigns ; but 
Presbytery refuses to dissolve the relation. 

DOREMUS, J. H., Upsonville, called to Sum- 
mit Hill, Penn. 

GLOVER, C. P., called to Mouat Airy, Md. 

JOBE, L. A. T., called to Felton, Del. 

LOUKS, W.E., ord. and inst. at Darlington, 
Ind. 

McKINLEY, R. A., Cardington, called to Bed- 
ford, lowa. 

MILLIGAN, T. V., Steubenville, called to 
East Liverpool, O. 

OFFER, Cyrus L., Chazy, accepts call to 
Carlisle, N. Y. 

ROBINSON, J. Lovesoy , Rochester, N. Y., 
called to Cleveland, O. 

SHAW, Joun F., Andover, N. J., accepts call. 

STEWART, J. H., Port Royal, called to Green- 
castle, Penn. 

STOWITS, C. 8., Bergen, accepts call to West- 
field, N. J. 

WAITE, Henry Ranpat, New York City, 
accepts call to Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

WORRALL, J. M., D.D., inst. over Eighth ch., 
Chicago, Ill. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


GAILEY, Jonn, dismissed from pastorate 
Fourth United Presbyterian ch., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

JEROME, Joun A., Great Bend, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Weymouth, Mass. 

LUSCHER, N., accepts call to German Re- 
formed ch. at Triadelphia, W. Va. 

SCHERESCHEWSKY, Samuet I. J., conse- 
crated Bishop of China, in New York City, 
by Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, and other 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

SMITH, A. A., Hillsdale, Mich., resigns pas- 
torate Free Baptist ch. 

VAN NEST, Asranam R., D.D., accepts call 
to Third Reformed (Dutch) ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 
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MYSTERINS AND MUMMERIES.* 

Tue publisher of Isis Unveiled has shown 
not a, little courage in issuing these two 
mighty volumes of over thirteen hundred 
large octavo pages of close print on a sub- 
ject which’ ig‘of interest to soifew. There 
is hardly any subject so fascinating as that 
of the magical powers attributed to fakirs 
and wizards of the East: While very few 
believe that their feats are not largely 
those of legerdemain, we hive, all stopped 
to ask if there be not something that needs 
careful and scholarly investigation in such 
exhibitions as that of showing distantob;, 
jects ina drop of ink, made familiar by 

Lape andotber Ezyptign travelers; to, say | 

nothing’ of mote wonderful stories oft 


charming of deadly serpents and the cow:'+ to his own observations, a useful summary of 


ing of tigexsrand- leopards ‘by the: fakirs 
of India... There is the suggestion of strange 
powers.4n cataleptié states, or of animal 
magnetism, or of even more wonderful 
and blind forces, such as are supposed to 
produce the feats of levitation exhibited 
by a few spiritualists, 

These things need extremely to be most 
carefully and scientifically, investigated. 
But we suppose that few of our) readers 
know that there is a school of writers, who 
call themselves Theosophists, who declare 
that they believe that the, Oriental:magic, 
as well as the Occidenta), is aj) (géetuine 
and does not need to undergo the sifting 
process. Itis difficult to imagine that they 
do more than play at believing that uneasy 
spirits howl about the desert of Gobi, but 
not about an American desert, if there be 
one; that a lama puts @ man away.in a 
tower chamber and sends his soul off on an 
errand to a distant city; that vaimpires'do 
actuslly leave their graves to suck the 
blood ef the sleeping; that the New Zea- 
land Dinornis was the a¢tual and living roc 
of Eastern tale; that’ there are utterly unt 
known Maya cities in Peru, visited by 
Indian Brahmins of a kindred faith (this 
our author vouches for from personal 
knowledge); that. in mighty subterranean 
passages of a thousand miles in length lie 
hid the Peruvian treasures “which “Pizarro 
failed’ to secure; that Magic phrases-havé 
magic power; that planets: rule the des- 
tinies of men; that gold has béen. often 
made by alchemie art. 

Now all this and much more that is 
stranger still the Madame. Blavatsky, the 
author of Jsis Unveiled, claims: to believe. 
According to her own story, she has trav- 
eled all over the world in search of the lore 
of the adepts. She does not claim to be 
herself an adept, or to be able to perform 
the. mysteries and miracles of the East; but 
she has seen thé strange feats of the ragged 
and filthy philosophers of: the East, travel- 
ing from Russia through Central Asia to 
India and Egypt, and visiting the adepts in 
an art not yet forgotten. South America 
also has been visited by her, and she be- 
lieves the strange stories she has heard; 
and she saw things too wonderful forman 
to utter—and be believed. We wish we 
had the room to tell some of. these marvel- 
ous tales; but space forbids. Not only has 
she traveled much, but she has read much, 
both old and new. It startles us in the 
middle of the first volume again and again 
to see references to books or journals pub- 
lished toward the middle of the present 
year, and we ask if all this mighty mass of 
matter could have been written within the 
last three or four months, The appear- 
ance of erudition is stupendous. Refer- 
encesto and quotations from the most ob- 
scure and unknown writers in all Jan- 
guages abound, interspersed with allusions 
to writers of the highest repute, which 
have been evidently more than skimmed 
through. She will allow us to suggest that 
the best work on ancient Oriental magic, 
Lenormant’s ‘‘ Magique chez les Accadiens,” 
does not appear to be known to her, 

Of course, the fault of the work is its 
utter lack of scientific instinct, either in 
arranging the subjects treated of or in 


* Isis UNVEILED: a Master-Key to the Mysterics of 
Ancientand Modern Science and Ttology. By H. 
k. BLAVATSKY 2 vols., 8VO, pp. X:\, 628; iy, 692. 

ew York: J. W. Bouton. 1877, 
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index. As it is, equal weight is given to 
MaxMWler, Jacolliot Prof. Denton, Jébn ‘{ 
L. O'Sullivan, ‘and the Jatest newspaper 
. wonder. All is fish that comes to the net, 
and very often no authority whatever is 
given for some incredible wonder, assumed 
as univergally acknowledged. We have 
read a large portion of these pages with 
amusement, and sometimes a profitable 
suggestion has met us; but the world will 
not, be, made wiser by this kind of liter- 


ature. © ‘ 
rr 


i One of the most sumpttons volumes of the 
year is published by Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
of this city, under the title of The Great Painters 
of Christendom. The editor is Mr. John Forbes 
Robertson, an art critte of recognized position. 
In the preparation of the work Mr. Rob:rtson 
has consulted aud compared a great body of 
¢xisting authorities on srt, both Continental 
and English, and bas thus farvished, in addition 


the opinions of otber erities, as well as of 
biographieal data. He has dove wisely, how- 
ever, in editing the whole in accordance with 
his own judzmeut, so that the book is a unity, 
and not a hodge-podge. He is modest in the 
expression of his opinions; but very properly 
thi: ks.that the work of thirsy years ingalleries 
at heme and. abread should give him -cowe 
rigbt..to: speak. There are tive divisions, 
devoted (1) to the Italian School; (2) the 
Fiemish, Dutch, and German ; (8) the Spanish ; 
(4) the French; and (5) the Euglish. So much 
for the.text, The illustratiqns (woodeets) are 
very numerous gnd consist of portraits of all 
the leading painters and fixe reproductions of 
their masterpieces. ‘The pictures, being drawn 
and engraved in the highest style of the art, 
are in themselves a treasure-house of informa- 
tion concerning the history of art. This fs a 
gift-book which bas a purpose and will be a 
valuable aid in art education at boate. 


...-Dr. Schaff’s address ‘pefore the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council in Edioburgh, which 
has just been republished in this country 
by Dcdd, Mead & Co, in a neat little 
volume, entitled The Harmony of the Re- 
formed\\ Confessions, will lead’ to a good deal 
of discussion and work on the subject of 
creeds and formulas of subscription; for the 
Council itself, after listening to the address 
and debate, took the matter in hand and ap- 
pointed a large and influential committee of 
European and American @ivines, who are to 
collect all the information on the subjectand 
to report thereon to the next meeting of the 
Coundil, in Philadelphia, in 1880. The move- 
‘ment inaugurated in Scotland on the fourth | 
of July, byan American divine, may result in a 
brief and popular statement of the doctrinal 
consensus of the Reformed Confessions, re- 
produced and adapted to the present state of 
theqlogy-eand the wants of the Church, and 
intended to be a bondof union among the 
different ¢burches of the Presbyterian family, 
without disturbing the local and’ provincial 

nfessions, over which,as Dr. Schaff remarks, 
the Council has no control and with which it 
ought not to meddle. Other denominations 
are equally interested in the question of re- 
vising old creeds and framing new ones. 

. The Gospel according to St. Matthew Ty- 
pegraphicilly Revised is one of the useful pub- 
lications of Samuel Bagster & ‘Sons, of Lon- 
don, which; like all the issues of that house, is 
promptly supplied ia New York by John 
Wiley & Son. Its editor is the Rey, Thomas W. 
Wood _ and its plan is as’ follows: (1) the Gos- 
pel is printed in paragraphs, the verses, being 
indicated on the margin; (2) the words of the 
Saviour are printed in black type; (8). quota- 
tions from the Old Testament are pricted in 
Italics ; (4) personal pronouns for either Per- 
son of the, Trinity begin with capital letters; 
(5) words not in the original are enclosed in 
brackets ; (6) inverted commas indicate con-, 
versations; and (7) a few notes are given at 
the foot of the page. The idea is so good'that™ 
we hope it will be applied to the other Gos- 
pels. 

....The November-December number of 
The International Review (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 
contains an ucusually varied avd interesting 
table of cdntents, as follows: “In Memory of 
John Lothrop Motley,” a sonnet by William 
Callen Bryant; -“‘ Present Phaces of the Cur- 
rency Question,’’ by Horace White ; “The 
Non Dramatic in Shakespeate,” by H. Schiitz 
Wilson ; Judicial Partisansbip,”’ by Prof. Fran- 
cls Wharton ; a review of Rev. Dr. Asa Mahan’s 
book on the civil war, by Gen. James Grant 
Wilson ; “‘ Islam apd the Ottoman, Empire,”’ by 
aye. J. D. Beuglese, chaplain in the navy; 

The Paris Salon,” by C. Gindriez ; “ Sehopen- 
hauer’s Philosophy,” by C. F. Thwtog; “Mot | 
ley’s: Appeal to History,” by’ the Hon. John 
Jay ; and the usual editorial depsrtments—iiter- | 





) tion of which are contained in this convenient 


4 Bev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng; Jr., on * Christian 


* tymns and tunes for revival and social meetings, 


B dss .GetchellByather topatreet, 


Boston, publish in a ei pamphlet of 156 
— a Guide to the Ridge: Mill Farms, at Wel- 
lesley, Mass,, the property of the, ne mee t 
lonalre, Mr.’ Willfam Emerson Baker, 
chief delight nowadays seems to be to spend 
his'‘money‘for the public amusement and wel- 
fare. Though the firet purchase of land Was 
made so recently, as 1868, the grounds now 
contain a great: variety of interesting and 
curious things, full directions for the observa- 


guide-book. 


-.-. The Square of Life(New York: William 
B. Mucklow) consists of four sermons by the 


Manhood,” ‘‘ Christian Womanhood,” ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Fathethgod,’?., aid. Christian Mother- 
hood.” Wien déliveréd th thé Church of the 
Holy Trinity; last winter, these sérmons at. 

tracted much attention and in their collected 
form deserve a wide circulation. The author 
Hever writers or speaks carelessly and upon 
these discourses he spent an unusal amount of 
time and thought. 


| . «Mr. George H. Calvert,a writer who for! 
maby years has beén one of the most indus- 

trious of American men of letters, and whose 
means, fortunately, are adequate to enable him 
to thoote his own subjects and te elaborate 
them to hisheart’s content, brings owt, through 
Lee & Shepard, a biography of Charlotte von 
Stein, Goethe's intimate friend. The volume 
ig a useful supplement to Mr. Calvert’s life of 
Goetne, which is considerably the most val- 
uable of his works. _The book is finely printed 
and illustrated. 


..+-Teachiog children their letters. is such a 
hard task thet it is properly lightened by the 

e of all sorts of cards, blocks, etc. One of 
the prettiest of recent devices.is aisetiof té¢ach- 
ing cards issued by George C: Bell, of this tity. 
The A card, for inetance, contains the fetter . 
and the Word fu red fuk. By holding it to the 
light, a picture of an angel appears, and so on 
throagh the alphabet, Children may thus be 
amused and taught at the sanie tiaie. 


... The Armor Bearer (William-A..Poud & 
Co.)pedited by the Rey. E. P. Hammond and 
W. Warref Bentley is a uséiul collection of 


d will be found to contain alarge number of 
jew and telliog pieces. Mr. Hammona’s wide 
experience in the revival field has shown him 
just what id needed aud he gives some fruits! 
of hia experience ia this book; 


' ....Toe first hundred of the-Vest-Pocket 
bpoks is completed, by the issue of Shakespeare's 
Songs, with Jobn; Gilbert’s fine illastr: tions; 
Favorite Poems by Mrs. Hemans ; and Favorite 

esand Poemsby Collin’, Dryden, and Marvell. 

e public would gladly have another hundred 
of these convenient and well-chosen selections ; 
but we believe only twenty-five or thirty more 
will appear. 


..+. Hurd & Houghton bring out, in all the 
beauty of the finest Riverside Press typography, 
aj volume of Californian Pictures, by Benjamm 
Parke Avery, formerly editor of the dead Over- 
land Monthly. Mr. Avery is a finished writer, 
both in prose and verse, aod these “pictures” of 
his, in their beantiful framing, are natural and 
agreeable representations of Ouiana life and 
scenery. 

hoses Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College, 
the fnvehtor of the ‘speaking telephove, gives 
ig a book entitled The Telephone’ (Led Shep- 

d)afulland clear account of the phenom- 
eha of electricity, magnctism, and sound upon 
ich the instrument depends, as well as of 
its construction and use. There are many ac- 
eompanying illustrations of good execution. 


'....The’ Rev. E. P. Roe’s new novel, A 
Knight of the Nineteenth Century (E. P. Datton 
& Co.), seems to us fully the equal of the 
previdus very popular stories by the same 
writer. We have, as usual, noted certain in- 
felicities of style; but the spirit of the whole 
jstory is fresh and bracing and it is interesting 
sthroughont. 


.-Prof. William Mathews, of Chicago, en 
industrious and popular writer, has put readers 
under his ‘debt by sélecting | ‘ad talline ld ting 
eleven of Sainte Beavels remarkable biograph. 
ical and critical essays, from_his « ‘ Causeries du 
Lunai.” He also contributes a long, interest- 
idg, and judicieus chapter on Sainte Beuve 
himeelf. 


.+e-The eta in Lopdon and John Wiley 
&Sonsin New York publish The Catholic Epistle 
of 8t. James; edited by thé Rev. Francis Tiiney 
Bassett, M.A.. It comprises a revised ,text, a 
new and literal tranelation, an introduction, 
and critical and exegetical notes, together with 
a0 excursus on the ‘‘Glory’’ (St. James ii, 1). 


....Ia Pret-Bawing for Pleasure and Profit 
(New York: Henry T.- Williams) is, contained 
| goodly amount of info:mation concerning 





ary, artistic, and political. 


ther implements, There are also full direc- 
ions for work and plenty of derigns. 

.... The Pocket Geologist and Book of Minerals 
(Baltimore : Kelly, Piet & Co.), by F. H. Smith, 


actvil and mining engineer of Baltimore, con- 


tains a large amount of information, practical 
as well as scientific, concerning the mineral 
kingdom. Its arrangement is both compact 
md convenient. 


,....-Am interesting Narrative of a Blockade 
|. sam & Cv.) is told by .J,, Wilkin- 
sop, a captain in the Confederate navy, who 
ran the blockade “time and again.’? Captain 
Wilkinson is a candid and impartial writer, 
though not a bit ashamed of his Southern 
allegiance. 


SST Baby Ballads; a conection of jolly little 
cree poems. by ** Uno,’’ accompanied by 
scar Plétsch’s delightful pictures, is pub- 
shed by Lee & Shepard, The binding is in 
green, black, gold, and silver, in a style Lee & 
Shepard are now usingvery effectively. ; 


.. The Adventures of Miltiades Peterkin Paul 
(humorous poems and pictures), by: John 
Brownjohn, which have been a monthly,source 
of amusement: to the children‘in Wide Awake 
this year, have been putinto a showy and inex- 
pensive volume by D. Lothrop & Co. 


.... Adrift inithe Tee-Fie'ds (Lee & Shepard), 
by Capt. Charles W. Hall, is appropriately 
stamped with silver icebergs, which look cool 
enough to make the reader shiver. The story 
tells of hunting experiences on the coast of 
Labrador and is fally fliustrated. 


..-A well chosen and Beautifully printed col- 
lection of poems of consolation for the sick and 
suffering-is “contpiled’byithé editor of “Quiet 
Hours’ and published by Roberts Brothers, 
+ ane the apprépfiate title of Sursum: Corda. 


4: Mise Atieanthrope, Ipstin McCarthy's th — 
terestidg novel, whieW has been ‘appearing in 
The Galazy, is published in book form by 
Sheldon & Co. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


{A treatise on « Money,” by Prof. F..A 
Walker, is to be published by Henry Holt & Co. 


Mrs, Ritchie (Miss Thackeray) will begin in 
the December Harper the publication of. a new 
story. 


‘Smith, Elder & Co., of London, announce 
the Agamemnon of Aschylus,\transcribed by 
Robert Browning. 


| Mr. Longfellow will pay a tribute of admira- 
tion to Alfred Tennyson in the December 
Atlantic, in a sonnet. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has an article fn 
the Soston Medical and Surgical Journal of Nov. 
Ist, in whieh, under the eaption df ‘‘ Where to 
‘Ge in Summer,’ he gives the resulta of his 
studies-in a graveyard on the Massachusets 
seacoast, ) bef) 

Hud. & Houghton anuounde a new and ‘en- 
larged edition of Parke Godwin’s ‘‘Cyclopadia 
of Biography.” A supplement, embracing no- 
tices of distinguished persons who have died 
during the last quarter of a century, will be 
appended. 

Fillmore Brothers are having great suc- 
cess with ‘‘ Songs of Gratitude’’ and ‘‘ Songs of 
Glory,”’ their two Sunday-sehool music books, 
Singers, and especially leaders of, Sunday- 
school singing, are’ interested in the new nota- 
tion used in the former. 


\T.. Whittaker announees, “ Mediavalism, 
Papal and Ritual, Stated and Contrasted,’ by 
Bishop John Hevry Hobart ; ‘‘ What Marriages 
ate Lawful? An Inquiry Addressed to the 
Members: of the Church,” by the Rev. W. F. 
Brand—a treatise strongly recommended by 
the Bishop of Maryland; and an addition to 
the sertes of Tracis of the Church Temperance 
Committee, by the Rev. Dr.;W. R. Huntington, 
entitled ‘‘ The Principle of the Pledge.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
The United 


States asa Nation. Lectufés on the 
Gencenntat of American jndependence By 














inem yon on; es Svo, pp. 
: James R. een $2.50 
The Scarlet Letter By Ratbone ie) Hawtbor Sborne. 
. justrated.) Sm. 4t0, pp. ix. 
nepal vig owas S200 0-9 
Lite of Vittorio Alfiert. With an essay by w. 
0. Howe ls. LAuceSogtaghy Series.) Sq. 
16mo, pp. 357. The same — .........003.0..06-- 1% 
The Catholic Bplstle rx St James. iat ny 
i aj Tine Basse mM. , By, 
yer,be wie “basbier & 
) i New Sore John W & cmenetane P50 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew, typo- | 
graph 7 Lay tome, we & \Lengon: 
amo gster & Canes | o* Yors: John 
Wiley & Boas... 6. -nssevses- edb OBdee 08 
M. idem M. D. 1#mo, = 
87. Boston! A. A. “Piideman, M. i: ee pee 18 


a a for Pleasure and Bee! By ap old 
New York: Henry ee wile eee p. Be p50 

x ene ‘Tem: Almanse and Tee- 

The malts Year aoe isis. | lilustrated. 
sal alacant siat minhinmia 010 
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a interesting and pretty employment, due 
1 tion being deing pald to to materials, sews, and 


Guide” "vo" the Ridge Hill Farms, Wellesley, 
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Mass. 16mo, paper, pp. =, iv rose 
Getchel! Brothers....,.5..+~ 
MOR G. Steward. Ip te P ‘iy ihe ie: 
Wi 10. ~ e = 
Bpepatingit se he sk#Rean 


syebusot't psc in areh. nd i’ Physiol. 
§, for 


nine Schoel 8 at “Cordana: = om ™ os 
well, A. -M. 8vo, pp. 80. 


Bardeen & © ‘ 
T = “Addresses relative to to the sort 8 ‘ii 


Down 
other objects of of’ ey Seri tural wrledae 
Institution for Home and Abroad By Geo 
Miller. 8vo, paper, pp. 57. New York: x 
8. Parnes & CO.... 0. .0.925 2000 opesrersecescsss 
Lapsed, but not Lost. By the avthor of “The 
Schonverg-Cotta api. ” 12m0, pp. 278. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co..........4. es eeeses 
Vital Magnetism : its: power over ee 
Frede 


060 





Yor! 8, Victor & C0........6 fsb ees. 
The Temple of, Pleasure; or, Seeing Life. By 
the Rev. J. W. Bonham. 16mo, pp. 140. New 
York: * William B. Mucklow. 
A Catalogue of Illustraved Books “published by 
a , Petter & Galpin, New York, Folio, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOUR HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE RIVER PATH. By J.G. WHITTIER. 
EXCELSIOR. By H.W. LONGFELLOW. 
THE ROSE. By J. R. LOWELL. 
BABY BELL. By T.B. ALDRICH. 
Each poem fully and finely illustrated. Beauti- 


fully printed — ally bound. Price of. each, cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50. Morocco or co or Tree Calf, $5.00. 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Containing the Four Poems named above. 


Beautifully illustrated by Monn ses MORAN, GIF- 
FORD, REINHART, WAUD, HOMER, COLMAN. HART 
APPLETON BROWN, any HALLOCK FOOTE, Miss 
CURTIS. Engrav: A. V. 8. ANTHONY. Octavo. 
ta gilt, 5 00. er BL Morocco er Tree 

ait, ° 








*,* For sale at all Bookstores. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD &CO., Boston. 


THE ATLANTIC 


PORTRAIT of WHITTIER, 


The Atlantic life-size,.Portrait of Whittier 
is the finest one of this honored poet ever 
offered to the public, and can be obtained by 
all subscribers ‘to and purchasers of the 
Atlantic Monthly for 1878 for Oné Dollar. 
The companion portraits of Byrant and 
Longfellow “can be obtained on the samé 
terms, 

The November and December numbers of 
The ATLANTIC, ‘containing poems ‘by 
Whittier and Longfellow, and the commence- 
ment of Mr. Bishop's new seriab story, wilt 
be sentifree to all new subscribers who remit 
to the Publishers before December tst, 1877. 
Price of the ATLANTIC, $4; .of the por- 
traits, $1 each, additional.  Addreas 

H. 0: HOUGHTON & €0., 
Riverside Press; Cambridge, Mass. 


AMONG THE TURKS. 


By CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 








12mo, $1.50, 


t. HAMLIN’s thirty-five years’ residence in the 
Turkish Empire gives him speeial facilities for de- 
scribing the origin, vrogress, laws, religion, mlitar y 
5 tee educational inst tutions, and other peculiur- 

ties of this interesting people now brougnt with un- 
usual prominence before the public 


Arnot’s Autobiography . $2 00 
Saphir’s Hidden Life. . = oe 
Dr. Dykes’s Abraliam . .'. .,. 150 
Dr. Hodges’s Romars . ni fade 
Bonar’s Person of Christ . . 0 50 
Moore’s Forge. A Tale... . . 1 25 
Blackberry Jam. (MaTHEWws) . ..1 25 
A Peep Behind the Scenes . . .,, 1 25 
Jack ©’Lantern. (fliustrated) ».. 1.25 
The Giant Killer. (Llustrated) 1 2 
Henry’s Commentary . . . . 2000 
Miss Warner’s Pine Needles. *» 1°50 
Macdnff’s St. Peter. (Illustrated) . 2°08 
Oliverofthe MiN’....: 1 50 
Highland Series. (@VOIs:) . .°. 750 
Peep of Day Libary. (Sivols.) -. 4 50 
Lettice Eden, (Hout). . . - 1 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, New York. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 








Contains — les of * 

Tables of mney, Weichte and ; 

Abbreviations, rds, 

etc., from. the Greek, the Latin, 

Modern es. Mi TFOCCO . Tucks, Gin 
izes. y mail whee not oth 


ob- 
spina bt Ze pt of $1. For sa y deal- 


oTYISO, oh SAR marion 


13sand 140 Grand 8t., New 
. CARTER & BROB.. BOOKS. NEW ¥ YORK. 








IVISOM, BLAKEMAR ee & ° 
138 and So Pome a tut, Boies Va 
tiena Publishers an kes of the Spencer. 


an “aaatedl Pens. edad tor catalogues and circulars 





See 100, 


rHH INDEPENDENT. 


wee nner egmntectn Ye eames 


NOW READY! 


THe 
Great Painters of Christendom. 


From Cimabue to Wilkie. By Jonn ForsEs-Ros- 
ERTSON. 230 illustrations, royal quarto, 448 pages, 
cloth, elegant gilt edges, $20; full Turkey 
morocco, adtique, $30. 

Containing ¢ritical notices of the Ttatian, Flemish, 
Butch, German, Spanish, French, and English Schools 
of Painting, witn. bi hical sketches of the fore- 
rbost artists of each schoo!, accompanied by portraits 
and engravings, after the most celebrated works. 

‘The illustrations are exceedingly well selected and 
P well executed, including nearly every famous and 
important inasttation neCessary to a comprehensive 
survey of the work: 

Every lover of art.sbhould have a copy of this beau- 
tiful book. 


The Royat Academy Atfbum. 


A Series of Forty Permanent Photographs from the 
Choicest Works of Artin the Exhibition of the 
Royal Académy for 18t7. Haited by SAMUEL 
JENNINGS, F. L-8. Royal 4to, eloth, gilt edges, $25. 

The Reyal Aeademy Album is notable as a thor- 
oughly representative collection. No effort has 
been spared to obtain the best examples of the vari- 

Gus artists selected. 


‘Hlustrations of English Religion. 


By Prof. HENRY MORLEY. 
Being Vol. Il of 


Cassell’s Library of En- 
glish Literature. 


Illustrated throughout with engravings from original 
manuscript, etc. Extra crown 4to, 448 pp., cloth, $5. 
Vol. 1, Shorter English Poems. 


Old and New London. 


Volame V 
A Narrative of its History, its People, and its 
Places, with about 200 Illustrations and Maps in 
each volume. Volume V contains the Western 
and Northern Suburbs. Extra crown 4to, 576 
pages, cloth, per vol., $4.50. 


THE PERFECT SHAKSPERE. 
- The teopold Shakspere. 


The text of the ‘ Leopold Shakspere” is that of 
Prof. Delius, of Bonn,:-who has supp!ied for the edi- 
tion a Chronological Arrangement of the Plays and 
Poems, while an introduction to the entire work has 
been written by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, Director of the 
New Shakspere Soeiety. 

‘This edition ineliidés “‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen” 
and “Edward LI.” The text of the former play is 
révised by Mr. Harold Littledale. The latter play is 

ftom the text of Prof. Delius. 

With about 400 illiistrations. -1194 pages, small 4to, 
clotii, $4.50; half calf or morocco, #1; full morocco, 
$10; tree calf, $10, 


, CASSELL, PETTER. & GALPIN, 


No. 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for:Catalogues. 











‘OF MARVELOUS INTEREST AND OF 
INFINITE VALUE.” 

The new book, Vital Magnetism: Its Power 
over Disease, by Dr. Frederick T. Parson. 

Dealing with the Naturé, Range of Action, and 
Uses of the wonderful Principle known as * Animal 
Magnetism,” ‘“Mesmerism,” ‘‘ Nervous fFdree,” 
“Hypnotism,” etc., the eminent investigator here 
ptesents the fruits of his long research and experi- 
ments with specialreferente to the adaptation of the 
principle in the alleviation of human ills and sufferings. 

_ His array of facts, his practical and rational views, 

opposing aif dsséciation of magnetism with “ spirit- 
as ," and his many interesting narratives of re- 
markable cases and experiences, make the book a 
desirable acquisition .to every intelligent reader 
and especially 83 to every thoughtful physician. 

In ote bedutiful volume of 240 pages. Sold by all 
booksellers, or Belit} postpaid, on receipt "of price 
(91.25) by ADAMS, VICTOR & CO., Publishers, 98 
William Street, New York. 
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GEORGE C. BELL, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 
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J, B, LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST. PUBLISHED 


THE CROSS ABOVE THE CRES- | 
CENT 


A Romance of Constantinople. By the Rt. Rev. 
HORATIO SOUTHGATE, D.D., formerly Bishop at 
Constantinople, 12mo, Extra cloth. $1.50, 


THE BLUE BANNER; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A MUSSULMAN, A. ” Cunise 
TIAN, AND A PAGAN inthe Time of the — 
and Mongol Conquest. By LEON CAHUN. 
lated frum the French b Ww: COLLETT GANDARS. 
Illustrated with -— -cuts, by J. LIx, Crown: 
8vo. Extracloth. $3. 


AT THE COURT OF KING 
EDWIN. 


A Drama. By ELAM ] LEIGHTON, Jr., author gf 
“Phe Sons of Godw léme. Fine cloth. $1.2. 


VOLTAIRE. 


By Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. Extra c’ oth 
$1.00. Being the Second’ Vi ahiie'e of the series of 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


PEGASUS RESADDLED. 


PorMS. Dy H. C, PENNELL, author of “ Puck 01 
Pegasus.” With Ten Illustrations by Du Maurier. 
4to. Extra cioth, full gilt. $2.60. 


LiL. 


“Fair, Fair, with Golden Hair,’’ A New Novel. Be- 
ing the Fourth Meee F of * THE STAR SERIES.” 


16m0. Extra cloth. $ 
“The heroine is charmi She isa bright, fearless, 
honorable little girl of the est oe It is quite right 
be the central b ‘ure the story. Cae: 
A fresh and readable book.” —London 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. The Rotch Badition, 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 





(2 For sale by all Booksellers. orwill Fo sent by 
mail, post paid, upon receipt of the price, b 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Saimiet: 
715 and 717 Market &t., Philadelphia. 


The first edition of 15,000 copies having 
been ‘sold, Messrs, Dodd, Mead & Company 
have now ready the 16th 1,000 of 


A Knight of the XIXth 
Century. 


BY’ FP. ROL. 


12mo. (81.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 





751 Broadway, New York. 





Patented May 16th, 1876 
22inches square. $16 to $20. Satisfaction guaranteed, Full particulars in Circular, 


JOHN DANNER, Canton, 0. 


DANNER’S REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 








RA wet CHANCE bed BOOKBUOUYERSE. 

ARANC TALOGUB of 5,000 
Chale ny at 0 to 50 per cent. be- 

art Publisher 8’ Prices 
reat bar; sing. Send ‘stamp for the best 
talogue o se gp ote reaggy free. 

ESTES & LAUR 

301 Washington St. oo nr South, Ee, Mass. 





KURTZ, frais, |3 


Old Post-Office Building, 


1878. — Twelfth Year,— 1.60 


. ‘HE NURSERY. 
OLDEST! CHEAPEST !! BEST !! 
Illustrated Magazine for Children. 





Send 10 imple Number and Pre- 
nbaLaet Subscribe SOW iret 1877 andl get 
the oO EL this 


es ee 
86 Fomileld ‘Street ‘Bos 











H@ARPER’S MAGAZINES, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One of either for one year, 
Fe ed Pr id any Subseriber 


HARPER’S R, to one address for one 
; or any two for $7. a the 
ER’S CATALOGUB be sent . 
mail on receipt o 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 
. ROBERTS BPOS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


CROWELL’S 
Sunday-school Libraries. 
No. 1. 80-Vols. 18m0.........0.++-++-$10 00 
Te lee a 0 ee ee epee 
NS. SO WEEEe MEMEO cn cclheccccrccccecse S0 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
~ 744 Broadway, New York. 
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National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


rd, Editor. Best and most 


iC. Base Help published. The G comra ght ie; 
isa ate logy, ava ott ihe Torsone rie most 
eipful and inspirin 1ts_editorial departments 
edingly pop ar. wil be taken if exam- 
ined. $1.50 per year. Less 

A BostAGE ‘STAMP 


for each Sunday. In clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


The Scholar's Weekly. 


4 new eight-page paper for the’ pupil, entirely de- 
to the Taaenee, tne ten ven out each Sunday. 
iva the wr mete ordinary Lesson-leaf. Same price. 


N iene the tterlies at about Kd their price. 
ERMS :—Sin ingle copy, 9 cents per year’ 100 copies, 
sb per year; eopies for one month, 75 cents. 


The Little Folks. 


4, Beatifully Ulustrated Paper for Primary Classes 
r Four Sundsys in each month. 
TERMS :—Single copies, 30 cents ‘per year. 


ADAGE PP Cae tee at ve FREE. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT SELF-PASTING 


SCRAP-BOOK! 


Inthe use of this book simply moisten the gum 
d apply the scrap. The immediate result wiil con- 
m the testimony of many to the fact that 





(JP IS THE ONLY CONVENIENT 


SCRAP-BOOK MADE. 
Adapted to meet the wants of 
THE CLERGY, 
THE AUTHOR, 


HE EDITOR, 
HOUSEWIFE, 
LAWYER. 

THE MERCHANT, 
THE STATESMAN, 
THE SPECULATOR, 
THE TEACHER, 


o Home is complete without it. 
ec he ‘Child's Scra ook affords instruction and 
amusement for the Children. 
For Sale by Booksellers and Stationers. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
. 119 and 121 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
‘ga Send for a Descriptive Circular. 2% 


RARE OLD ENGRAVINGS, 


Frederick Keppel. of No.66 Beekman St. and 267 
Hrosdway has just received a very fine collection of 
blical and Classical Subjects. ba agg suitable for 
framing, and costing from $5 to $15. portfolio of 
assorted Engravings will on on approval, to any 

address, on receipt of ref 
fine engravin igakes a very appropriate 

Holiday Present. 


rt 


THE LATEST COMBINATION TOY 


_ A MENAGERIE 


Railroad Train. 

















LOOK AT IT ANYWHERE. 


oy A wéekly Miustrated Journal of S8ci- 
ci 








MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
New York. 





apest Bookstore in the World. 


apest Ut AND BOOKS BO 
iks.r3 NEW aD See ao Penis FOR 
Catalogue No. 5:2 free. Send stamp. ats 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman S¢t., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
ena for our Locai List of Newspapers. Sent free 
oF PO LOKGE P. ROWELL, é& 
NE HOW “KEW YORK 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ 


JOURNAL. 


he best Moassue for leas ona Families. The 
November numb TPA reaey es an immense 
prem D.FABIION P FA of all the latest 








PPLEMEN =x: enormous vari 
a tires’ a FU. SIZ 
tting out. Also the best original and interesting 
tories, beautiful COLORED DESIGNS for Needle, 
Ceewel, a Poonah work, and isthe most suital 
magazine ever published for the Home Circle. Soid 
r = ne sera he “(is ounibers), incl ah 35 cents. 
fo subscr zipt on (13 pumbers), inclu ing @.ex- 
ristm number , 84 50. ey Mit 





eugral 
Bei RNA Sub- 


THE OINOIN NATIT DAILY OOMMEROIAL 





THE CINCINNATI aan WEEKLY COM- 
f MERCIAL. 


First-class News and Family Papers. Independent in 
Polities, but ee od declarations on all sab- 
jects. No better medium for advertising than the 
Comm . No D piace so good for advertisers as Cin- 
cinnati. Address 





M. HALSTEAD & CO., 
Specimen copies furnished, 

A, book that everybody needs, a 
book that is worth many dolar 
book that shews you how to make 
nroney and how to save money, 

long your own lives and the lives of your horses 
and your cattle, a Lowe that lets you into secrets by 
Farms, your Houses, al team and oa 
Domestio Usenaile sparen 8 


Pablishers Cincinnati Commercial. 
to every person who reads it, a 
AW AY a books that explains how to pro- 
which you chin d greatly to the vilué’éf your 
SON, Box 1720, Mitnvecl 
Canada. 
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“ Best. Book of the Year? | 
The Temple of Pleasures} 
SEEING LIFE. 


BY REY. J. W. BONHAM, 


CHURCH EVANGELIST. F 


Rich Cloth, - - ~ - - Qne Dollar. 


A TRUMPET BLAST of warning to Sinful Pleas- 
ure’s Votaries. A book not “written by request.” 
Rich, racy, original, powerful. 


There are chapters on THE CORRUPTING .LIBRA- 
RY, THE DANCE HALL, THE SALOON OF BACCHUS, 
THE GAMBLING HELL, THE THEATER, THE HOUSE 
OF DEATH, etc. Among the stibdivisions are “ Cole- 
ridge, the Day-Dreamer,’”’ “The Climax of Scoun- 
drelism,” ‘Is it Wicked to. Dance in the Parlor?’ 
“Should Christians Visit Theaters?” ‘* Three Sister 
Syrens,” ‘‘ Midnight Missions to Rescue the Fallen,” 
“St. Augustine and the Fallen Gladiator,” “KS 
Bridge of Mercy from Heli to Heaven,” etc., ete: :. 

There is not a dull page in the volume, the specific 
design of which is to depict the evils of sinful pleas- 
ures and the woes of those who indulge in them. 
Also, by depicting the attractions of the'Holy City, 
the New Jerusatem, to allure the votaries of pleas- 
ure to obtaina title that will secure them an en- 
trance and the privilege of singing the New Song 
and uniting in its Grand Doxology. 


For'sale at all booksellers, or sent free by mail, on 
receipt of price, by 


WM. B. MUCKLOW, Publisher, 


42d St. and Madison Ave., N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





“4 GIFT BOOK FAR EXCELLENCE.” 


BEAUTIES OF HERBERT, 


b WIth - BIOGRAPHICAL AND HIS* 
| 6 TORICAL INTRODUCTIONS. 


By REV, BOSTWICK HAWLEY, D.D. 


Rich. Clothiand Gil¢,; One Dollar. 
Achuster of gems telécted froit' thé work# df Rev. 
Gxdtics Henbrkr, AlM., of thé Sixteenth’ Centary, 
" with special reference to the nee@g@ and tastes of the 
airy times. This little casketiot jewels consists 
the cHoitest and niost unique Poéms that make 
| upthe Temple, which, in the Pp of competent 
Y judges, rivals the productions of the great Jobn 
Miltda ; of the most apposite arid insiructive of Mr. 
Herbert’ 8 Proverbs, and of a quaint treatise on 
Sobriety, making inalla cabket of his best thoughts 
crystallized intd gems of exquisite beauty. 


The poeths eatitled ‘THE ALTAR, JESU, LOvE-Joy, 
} BITTER-SWEET, HEAVEN, and Lov are. among the 
* nfost tender anp precious in the English language. 
The works of Mr. Herbert not being widely known in 
this country, Dr. Hawley has done good service in 


a preparing this volume, especially in prefacing the 
) several parce with suitable Introductions, the first of 
ich is a faithfal avd Heaatiful portraiture of: Rev. 
r.Herbert. The mechanical. make-up of the vol- 
ume isadmirable. 


|For sale at ull Sodkseliérs, or seht'free by niall, on 
receipt of price, By 


WM. B. MUBKLOW Publisher, 


424 St. and Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Sa 3, 
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cory Charming Bw | Sweetly Told Story.” 


Coral and | Christian; 


| Tid CHILDRENS 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


By Miss Liniie E, Barr, 


‘Superbly bound in Cloth, 75 Ceénts. 


Many of the books in Sunday-school libraries con- 
tin. germs of error, Which, though small as a mus- 
d-seed, sown through the eye into the youthful 
ind, gradually grow into a tree so largd that num- 
the birds of error can -perelxon its branches. But 
the Young Pilgrim is not of this class, and may be 
With pleasure 2nd profit. Its authoress has used 
pen With skill and has telegramized the immortal 
work of Bunyan for children without writing * twad- 
dle.” The rhetoric isrich, but not gaudy; the sen- 
tences are simple, but musical; and the reader is 
allured to proceed from chapter to chapter, as if in 
a pleasure-boat on a trdfisparent and musically- 
rippling river, surrounded by attractive scenery. 
‘The youthful mind, impressed with the Gospel 
truths so simply but truthfully portrayed, will have 
a pictorial background for the truths of the Gospel 
when literally described. And those who read Bun- 


yan’s “ Pilgrim’e Progress” in years past, by reading 


. = little volume, will see its famtiiar characters re- 


rapidly and pleasantly before the mind, and will 
epntinue to,read until Pilgrim lands safely on the 
Celestial shores of the Delectable City, Coral is o:ig- 
al and amiusi We like her and believe that 
rf will be an accepted favorité of the children of 


the United States. 


| WM. B. MUCKLOW, Publisher, 


42d St. and Madison Ave., N. Y- 
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FCCE REGNUM: 


An Inquiry into tite } Nature and a Reve- 
lation of the Glory of the gdom 
| of God according to the Scriptures. 


BICH| CLOTH, $1.25, 

The author of this important and valuable book 
has decided to remain unknown to the public so far 
a His relation to this last work is don¢erned. “ Bece 
Regnum!” Béhold the Kingdom! Look at it! It is 
pre-eminently a book for the times in * thoughts 
a breathe and words that burn,” Those who 

ve read Dr. Tyng’s “‘ He Will Come” cannot, pass 

e Regnum” by. It deserves to be scattered 
e the leaves of the autumn. 


WM. B. MUCKLOW, Publisher; 


42d Street and Madison Ave., N.Y. 





aa FOR EVERYBODY AND TRULY VALUABLE.”’ 


‘THE SQUARE OF LIFE; 


MANHOOD, WOMANHOOD, PATHER- 
HOOD, AND MOTHERHOOD. 
By STEPHEN, H. TYNG@ Jr. D.D. 


. Price, 40 cents. 
pcr aun author of * He Will Come ”’ in his pre- 
RE OF LIFE states that the central 


8 oring homes. esses “the church that is 
belie ves that words, from s0 


t 
Race a pulpit will have an hospitable welcome; 


WM. B MUCKLOW, Publisher, 
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The Oldest and Bést Paperin Northern | 


Ohio. 


The HERALD was established, in 1819 9 ang has. ns 
tained an enviable reputation for 
RELIABLE NEWS since its commencement, _ 
iT iS REPUBLICAN, i 


but belongs to no RINGS or SECREI ORGANIZA» 
TIONS, and will be outspoken on all matters with 
which @ newspaper has to deal. 


GREAT INTEREST attaches to the events of the: 
coming year,and the HERALD, with its facilities 
and opportunities, will give the 


FULLEST AND LATEST NEWS | 


to be found in any Cleveland paper. 


TERMS, PER YEAR: 


DAILY, Evening...... Sais. Ps Bere ae abe omege| $10.00 7 | 
DAILY, Morning |» .........cccccee ces ceeeeeee 6.006 
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WEEKLY (Postage paid by us)........0...0e00 1.25 
SUNDAY MORNING EDITION........ @.ee ee 1.50 


Persons.wishing to get the PROCEEDINGS i 


OF THE SPECIAL SESSIONS OF CON- 
GRESS will be furnished the WEEKLY 
HERALD from Nov. ist, 1877,to Jan. 1st, 
1879, for $1.25. 

We ask of our old and tried friends +o form ard us 


their subscriptions, and induce others 7 oin their 
clubs, if they wish A LIVE, RELIABLE ER. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS. 
Address the 


HERALD, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The By-Weekly Appeal, 


THE MEDIUM OF 
The Reformed Episcopal Charch. 
EDITED AND CONTRIBUTED TO BY THE 
Bishops and Prominent Writers of the 
Church in England and America. 
CONTAINS: 
A FULL RECORD OF THE PRESENT PROGRESS 


OF TH U A 
STATEMENTS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
CHURCH. 


AMILY RE. 
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N 
An Excellent Family Religious Fone. La nsa- 
ble to those desiring } . inform lative. to 
the GROWTH A RINCIPLES or THE “R RE. 
FORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Price, 1.50 per Year, Postpaid. 
EDWARD P. BROOKS & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE WEEKLY HAWKEYE, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Famous throughout the, United 8t 
bane than and Glub Agents paper now pub! hed. re pore 
masters Agents anaes send namesand keep 
iB per cents as commission: 
wal at AA alae we offer the best medium 
9 

Daily Circulation, 3.450, Weekly Circulation 

10,000 ana rapidly increasing. Sendfor samples. 


HAWEEYE PUBLISHING CO., 
Barlington, Iowa. 
BOOK-BINDING |, rope IN ALL 
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$7,500.00 IN GREBENBACKS. 
OUR FIFTEENTH ANNUAL GIFT OF PRMIUMS}: 


| Subseribers of the Detroit Commercial Advertiser 
will be Awarded on Wednesda 
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Subscription Price, $2 00: for One Year, iricluding a Participa- } 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER;, 
CONTAINS: | 
Mr. BRYANT’S tribute to the memory of Mr. Motley. 
A sonne 


, HoRACE WRI 


8 Gieonesion of present phases of 
the currenc 


questi 


. SCHUTZ WILSON’S waobvery of the non-dramatic 
in Shakespeare. 


Dr. FRANCIS WHARTON’S conclusion of the: series of 
| Papers onthe ceegemin wo ote ‘es in politi 
. GI 
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al contrasts. betw 
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MR. JAY’S vin tion of his famous appeal for the 
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Mr. HAM s twelfth art letter, and other inter- 
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@ For Sunday Schools, 
~ BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. = 

It contains 160,pages of almost entirely new songs, 
Written especially for it by many of the praca 
posers in different parts of the country By no 
select a book for your sthodl until you have examined 
Sones or Gratrrvpiii Itis printed in Combined Notes 
Price 36 cts., $3.00:per dos. by expeess ; $4 20 by mail, 
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Acligions. Autelligence. 

3 oo om i oh 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CON- 

; ; GRESS. : eh } 

Tue Episcopal Church Congress held its 
fourth annual meeting in this city last week. 
The first Congress, which was an experiment, 
met here on the eve of the General ‘Conven- 
tion. 
had such grave doubts of the harmlessness 
and uséfulnéss of the Congress, has since 
been won over as a friend of it, and presided 
with dignity and ability over the; last week’s 
Congress. 

The programme was a long and attractive 
one. Itis but seldom that such distinguished 
men as John Jay, ex-minister to. Austria ; Mont- 
gomery Blair, ex-Postmaster-General ;, Judge 
Sheffey, of Virginia; John Welsh, the newly- 
appointed minister to England ; the Hon. 
Felix A. Brunot and the Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
of New York, figure in the programme of a 
religious;conyention. The subjects were well 
chosen and have more than a denominational 
interest. The clergy were represehted by men 
of all parties and ten bishops took part in the 
proceedings, 

An early communion was celebrated in 
Trinity Chureh, Tuesday morning, Bishop 
Bedell marching in to the processional hymn 
with Bishop Potter and delivering the com- 
munion address. The Congress was held in 
Chickering Hall, which was well filled. The 
opening address of Bishop Potter was short, 
but in good tasté, He said the subjects for 
discussion were not new and would not be 
settled” by the Congress ; but words might be 
said from loving hearts which would accom- 
plish' good. ‘He trusted there would be no 
acrimony of speech fndulged in. .After con- 
cluding his remarks, he hesitated a moment, 
then said, in evident allusion to death, “I 
stand on,the margin of an unknown sea,’’ and 
declared the Congress open. 

The first paper was on church architecture, 
and the writer, R. M. Hunt, thought that the 
Byzantine style. was the best for Protestant 
churches, as combining the elements of wor- 
ship.and instruction, dignity and repose. 
Another speaker said we are such a practical 
people that. we are apt to slight the estheticalin 
our church architecture, which should be sym- 
bolieal... The Rev. C. W. Ward would have our 
eburch architecture so blended with our social 
life that every stone would express the benev- 
olence of the age, seeking expression through 
the Christian Church. He would have the 
churches made household churches. Bishop 
Littlejohn opened the subject of ‘The Rela- 
tion of the Christian Church to Social and 
National Life in America” with a very able 
paper. The key-note of his essay was that the 
Charch, to wield its highest power in the state 
an@ over society, must ‘inculcate a practical 
and:actual morality.”’; The best work of the 
Church is at the root of social life. Dr. Hugh 
Miller Thompson thought the chief duty of the 
Church was to secure the keeping of the Ten 
Commandments. 

Wednesday’s proceedings opened with a 
paper by the Rey. F. C. Ewer on the spiritual 
forces 6f civilization. He said Christianity, is 
the groundwork of the dignity and liberty of 
men; and also of the rights of nations, which 
are only larger individuals, The Rev. Percy 
Brown thought the supreme work of the 





Church now is to bear witness to the divine, 


character of- any good or noble achievement, 
to give the personal man such a conception of 
his relation to humanity as to teach him the 
identity of the Christ of the Church with the 
spirit of civilization. A more interesting topic 
to a popular audience was that of the evening, 
on ‘*The Relation of the Popular Press to 
Christianity:’ The Hon. John Jay read the 
first paper, the substance of which is given 
eleewhere. Inthe discustion Bishop Dudley 
spoke strongly against the sensational journals 
of the day, which are filled with details of dis- 
gusting crimes and lies. Bishop Schereschew- 
sky said the popular press was the mirror of the 
popular mind, and he thought albthe decent 
portion of the American press treated Chris- 
tianity with respect. In regard to newspaper 
lies, in countries where there isno press—as, 
for example, in China—the most preposterous 
rumors and stories are current, and gain 
credence with the people, because there are no 
newspapers to instruct them. The press is not 
perfect, of course ; butno more is human nature. 
The two topies which occupied the attention 
ot the Congress on Thursday were theinfluence 
of the pulpit on modern thought and life, and 
Christianity and popular amusements. On the 
former subject Bishop Lay raid ministers too 
frequently sboot over the heads of their hear- 
ers aud dwell too much on metaphysical 
subjects., It: would be better if minis- 
ters would do more thinking. Some of them 
were afflicted with intellectual laziness 
In regard to theaters, the Rev. W. W. New- 
ton believed that the Churth should try to 
eformthem. ‘I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that as 





Bishop Potter, of this diocese, who then 
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“] Onristian citizens we ought to go down into 
the world ‘of’ amusement and‘ try to ‘make it 


. betterand purer. The time for denunciation 
take its place?” Folléwing him, Dr. Vaughn 
Lewis denied that it is the mission of Chris- 
tianity to reform popular amusements. It re- 
mains only to reform men- who séek to be 
amused and eleyate them, until only innocent 
pleasures will be in demand, 

The closing day, Friday, was given ‘to the 
organization an@ administration of charity and 
to the Indian question. 
ceived an earnest and full discussion from men 
competent to deal with them, and the Congress 
elosed with the understanding that the mieet- 
ing next year will be in Cincinnati. 





...The Universalists have held their Gen- 
eral Convention in Chicago, Ill, It, opened 
October 24th and continued in session three 
days. No very important business was trans- 


of lay delegates were in attendance. Mr. J.D. 
W. Toy, of Massachusetts, was chosen pres- 
ident and another layman vice-president. The 
report of the treasurer stated that the receipts 
of the year amounted to $14,939 and the dis- 
bursements to $14,649. The Murray and Guon 
funds have neither been increased nor dimin- 
ished. The Rev. E. C. Sweetseer ‘proposed 
that in the Wiochester Confession of Faith the 
word ‘‘restore’’—in the sentence God ‘‘ will 
finally restore the whole family Sf mankind 
to holiness and happiness’”—should be 
changed to “bring.’? In support of his prop- 
osition, he said that the idea of ‘‘ restoration,”’ 
implying; that, man was to .be, restored to the 
place from which he fell, ‘had been generally 
abandoned. The word “bring”? would better 
express the views of thé! majority of the de- 
nomination, while it would not exclude restor- 
ationists. A proposition was also made which 
was referred to a special committee in re- 
gard to triennial instead. of annual se$sions 
of the General Convention. The report: of 
the board of trustees refers with s&tisfic- 
tion to the evidences of the increase of church 
lifé among the Universalist churches, very 
few of which are now to be found without 
a vigorous organization. Forty-two scholar- 
ships were in force during the year and the ed- 
ucational affairs of the denomination are in a 
satisfactory condition. Little bas been done 
for missions. The interest of the session cen- 
tered around two reports—one in relation to 
triennial ‘instead of annual meetings of the 
General Convention; and the other to scholar- 


mial meetings were that the object of the Con- 
vention is the transaction of business which is 
‘not ‘sufficiently large to call for af annual 
‘ meeting ; that a triebnial meeting could ‘easily. 
do all that is to be done, and tbat there would 
be an opportunity to test new legislation. As 
itis now, too much meddling {s done with the 
acts of previous eOnventions. Thosé in favor 
of annual meetings argued that they ought to 
be retained for their moral and _sogial influ- 
ence. After a full discussion, howéver, the 
proposition was defeated by'a two-thirds vote: 
The scholarship question was a proposition to 
reduce the appropriation for -seholarships 
the ensuing year from $7,000 “to $4,500, 
After a rather vehement opposition, it was 
adopted by: a large vote. Mr. Sweetser’s 
proposition in regard to the Confession 
of Faith was postponed until next ‘Convention. 
Ministers from other denominations joining 
the Universalist ministry shall, it was voted, be 
on probation a ‘year. Mass meetings'on the 
general work of the denomination were heldin 
the evenings and the Convention maton to’ 
several sermons. 


--In view of the rejection by the 
burg Consistory of «the nomination ‘of: 
Hossbach 4s first preacher of the congregation 
of St. Jacobus, Berlin, the meeting of the 
Protestant Union, representing the Unitarfan 
or Rationalistic wing of the State Church of 
Prussia, to which Herr Hossbath belongs, is of 
special interest. The Union held its annual 
meeting early in October; and, after a long 
address from Dean Fittel, of Carlsrube,, in 
which be said the Union had as good a right in 
the Church as the Right or the Left, a declara- 
tion was adopted defining the position of the 
Union. The mission of the Union for the past 
twelve years, the document says, has been the 
‘renovation of our Church in the spirit of 
Evangelicat freedom and in accordance 
with the entire ciyilization of out time.’’ 
There is plenty of evidence of the interest 
felt in the union and of ite usefulness. The 
rejection of Hossbach is an event which dem- 
onstrates the necessity of the union. By this 
act and by others the orthodox party announces 
its determination ‘‘to break up. the concilia- 
tory union ” effected in the organization of the 
State Church, and impose.anew the 
orthodox church government on the 


nden- 


ants, in the presence of Ultramontanism and 
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Christianity, ae regard, to ecelesiasticalh 
dogmas of former centuries. While respecting 
the pietyshownin’ the ‘A postles* Oreed,s0- 
called, the Union regards it as,not.a perfect, or, 
satisfactory expression of.-the belief ,of, all 
Evangelical Christians : on 
“Our own position toward the ort of this 
Creed is this: Along with the whole of, Chris- 
tendom, we believe in God, the Almighty 
Creator of the world, our Father ; we ‘believe 
Jesus Christ to be our Lord and Baviour; we 
trustin the Holy Ghost, through whom we are 
saved. We hold to the common form of bap- 
tism—in the name’of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. The indications, onthe other 
hand, regardin ne the life of Jesus. Christ, con- 
tained in that Confession, we také to belong to 
history, and. not to the faith by which we are 
saved ; and, therefore, refer them to scientific 
research for free examination.” 
If the Union is to be branded as heretical and 
its ministers placed under interdict for its 
liberal sentiments, it willnot decline the strug- 
gle forced upon it. It exhorts all fellow- 
workers to remaio.in the Church, and not leave 
it to the enemies of German unity. 


-+«»The annual Congress of the Old Cath- 
olics of Germany has been held. in.Mainz; an 
Ultramontane Stronghold. The Congress is 
the popular meeting of the Old oliés,, bert 
ing nearly.the same relation to the Synod ght 
the American Church Congréss does ‘to t 
General Convention. About. 120 delegates 
wére ip -atteudante and theatdiences num- 
bered about 1,500 persons. Dr. Schwartzman, 
of Carlsrubé, in th® absence df Df. Von Schulte, T 
who was sick, presided. Nothing was said on 
the subjects of clerical celibacy and ‘liturgical? 
revision; and, the .disposition..20 evident at 
former sessions to ‘criticise the: acts of the 
Synod was wanting at this. The only resolu. 
' tions adopted take part with the state ‘against 
Vatiecanism in reference to the school: question 
fn Prussia., The’ second resolution runs a6 
follows: 

“The sixth Congress of: Old Catholics de- 
clares—at the same time emphasizing the 
necessity of retaining in the interest of educa- 
tion religious instruction as an obligatory part 
of school teaching—that the oft-repeat 2: 
mands of thé’ Ultramontanes: respectin® t 
school, such as the supervision = the teachers * 
andthe canopical mission by 


uuWarranted andare Giadok uke laters 
of the school and of the state.’’ 


The interests of the movement, Old Catholic 
publication, funds for theological studests, « 
‘and perisiénes fof jntirm elergymen were ‘com 4 


sidered by the Congress, and the necessity of 
greater union.and covcord was earnestly en- 
forced. In this connection a representative 
was present’ from Switzerland, conveying 
fraternal srestings and.demonstrating the sub- 
stantial a y,of hs, Swiss and the German 
‘Church. Bishop Wordsworth, of England, 
‘sent alefter tothe Conigress1h Latih’ aud letters 
‘were als, received from the Avchbisbos of. 
Utrecht, Bishop Herzog, and Prof. Rhossis, of 
Athens. There were! services Ib t TRrotesthiity 
church by délegatés, and at the feftival supper, 
which wouud up the proceedings) Protestant 
pastor expressed his hearty sympathy with the 
Old Catholic movement. 





....The fourth annual convention of the 
Womin’s © National Christian Temperance 
Union has been held in Chicago. . Delegates 
were present from seventeen states. ‘Mrs. 
Whittenmeyer, of Philadelphia, . presided. 
Mrs: 'T: B. Carse; in her address of welcome, in 
which: she showed how wicked a city Chicago 
is, said there were 27,292 arrests made in Chi- 
cago last year. Of these she found that 
seven-éighths were directly or’ indirectly 
caused ‘by the imbibing of strong drink. In 
Illinois the drink bill of last year was $42,000,- 
000, of. which, Chicago’s share was $6,000,000. 
This amount would give a homestead to every 
family of four in the city, assuming that the 
city’s population was so divided. She sug- 
gested a perusal of the daily, papers. Note 
their records concerning the wild escapades, 
“and of the scores of madmen turned loose from 
the saloons ‘on the @efenseless population. 
Read of the “ random knife-stroke, the promis-, 
cuous bullet, the .incendiary’s torch, the 
‘slaughter of the innocents, the beating of 
wives, the outrages of defenseless virtue,’ and 
other horrible crimes. Mrs. Whittenmeyer 
followed up this statement with the remark 
that her blood never boiled so indignantly as 
when she read.of the insults Chicago gave the 
band of cruSadérs in 1874. They were simply 
horrifying. She reported on, the work of. the 
past year; and said the présenit was a* good 
time for an aggressive movement against the 
strongholds of intemperance. A telegram was 
received from Toronto conveying the greetings 
of'the first conference of a similar organization 


ayer 


-. ThE “National, “Christian “Association, or: 
The Chateh' rleedd éach; ana Tt’ Wulf sitet | 


ganized to combina tiie Opposition to ‘setret 
societies, has held its tenth, annual convention 





in auch 0. : President Geo Pah | - 
Getid¥a ogcupléd the ch bile 
aie Te it, of Wheaton College, reel | 


of Westfield College, and Wallace, of Mon- 


mouth College, were among the delegates, who 
numbered 225, representing eight.states-and 
nine denominations. Nearly one-half the del- 
egates were United Brethren, seventy-five were 
United ‘Presbyterians, and ‘twenty-five were 
Reformed Presbyterians. President George, 
in his opening address, said the convention 
had mét to expose the evils of secret societies. 
,, These societies could not be reformed. Amid 
the lawful relations of life there was no room 
for these societies.’ They are an assumption 
of divine authority. Their benevolence was 
only a pretense. The funds to build costly 
temples are gathered from the poor duped 
members in their monthly dues. Asa system 
of morality, secrecy isa sham; and as a re- 
ligion, a most dishonoring fraud. These 
societies ignore the merit of the atonement 
,and point. men to Heayen by the square and 
compasses. . The resolutions adopted declared 
that ‘secret societies are heathen by their 
omission of Christ,and alien by their foreign 
allegiance, and that between this system and 
-Onristianity neutrality is impossible and in- 
difference is sin. 


..-The controversy over the terms of sd- 
mission to the ministry of the Evangelical 
Association (Albright Methodist) is appreach- 
ing the end. Bishop Yeakel prints his final.reply 
in The Living Epistle; from which it appears that 
_ there is now no serious difference _ between the 
Bishop and’ The Evangelical Messenger. The 
discussion arose over the question, which we 
quote a second time: 

‘the 16Ve of God shed abroad in your 
ned ay t in such a measure that 
you Ty over every tin, in- 
ardly and roe sc ? If not, do you earnest- 
i desire it, do you seek it with all your 
eart?” 
The differences arose over the latter question. 
he Messenger understood the Bishop to;state 
that only those in “ possession’ of the bless- 
ing of entire sanctification could be admitted 
under this rule, which, if true, renders the sec- 
ond question wholly meaningless’ and super- 
fluous. But the Bishop wow says that ‘the 
“ whole third question is a condition fi double 
form, covering all cases that are fit for the min- 
istry.” Let there now be peace in the’ camp. 
There is evidently no ground for further 
wrangling. 
|.» The Episcopal Geacral Cenvention did 
not, ak we have already said, do much business, 
The Church Journal summarizes what it did 
and what it did not do, and the latter makes 
the longer record of the two. The Convention 
approved the erection of three new dioceses— 
onesin West Virginia and two in Illinois ; ; 
elected a bishop for Arizona and New Mexico; 
ratified the amendment empowering the Con- 
y vention tu amend the Lectionary from time to 
time; authorized a new Lectionary for Lent 
and the t use of the English Lectionary for three 
years; reorganized the Board of Missions; sug: 
gested ‘meas to forward church, work among 
r the mastés; amended the constitution of the 
General Theological Seminary, the canon on 
marriage and divorce, the canon on deposition 
of ministers; appointed a deputation to the 
Canadian Syped.; and approved Bishop Sehere- 
schewsky and his educational plans for China, 


.-The: Northern, and Southern Presby- 
thrian Synods are getting ahead of the Assem- 
bliés in the matter of fraternal relations. The 
Syned. of. Baltimore. bas sent -fraternal dele- 
gates to the Synod of. Virgiuia, and when the 

mnod of Kentucky. met recently, in Covington, 
many of the Northern. pulpits in Cincinnati 
were filled by its delegates, 


«e+» The Rev. Dr. Wm. H, Wyckoff, secretary 
of the American Bible Union (Baptist), died in 
Brooklyn, November 2d. He was born in New 
York, in 1807, and graduated from Union Col- 
lege. He had considerable experience as an 
educator and editor and was a fine Greek and 
Latin scholar. He published several religious 
and educational works. 


..Archdeacon Denison bas a very hearty 
contempt for the Public Worship Act, referring 
to the decisions given under it as ‘filthy 
judgments. He said the Church Union would 
spend ‘no more money in contesting them. 
The Catholie party had its proper work to do, 
and would go about it. 


.... The Free Religious Association will hold 
a convention- at New Haven, November 8ih— 
9th. Among the speakers announced are O. 
B, Frothingham, T. W. Higginson, J. W.Chad- 
wick, Felix Adler, F. E, Abbot, Miss Anna C, 
Garlin, D. H. Clark, and W. J. Potter. 


....Two more Episcopal clergymen—the 
‘Rev. H. Van Reneselaer, New York, and the 
Rev. F. Mackall, Baltimore—have withdrawn, 
and joined the Roman Catholic Church, They 








in Canada. 


were young deacons. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


TuE two houses are at last eisabaihg 
organized and ready for work; but’ they | 
incline to take a plenty of time, dnd there 
isno reason why they should not.’ ‘It’ ig 
nearly two months to the Holidays, and [ 
there are but two or three things that néed 
tobe done. It would be much better aa 
the financial question was let alone fo 
awhile longer ; but the House of Repre- 
sentatives cannot be persuaded to inaction, 

The Speaker is criticised not a little for 
his arrangement of the committees; but, 
on looking them over carefully, it seems to 
me that he has shown a fair degree of skill 
in making them. Three or four rather 
noisy politicians have been. placed on sec- 
ond and third-rate committees, and their 
friends are indignant and make a loud 
complaint; but the country does not carei 
The South obtains the lion’s share of the 
ehairmanships; but how could it be other: 
wise, when that section furnishes two- 
thirds of the Democratic representatives? 
This is the way the South is to govern the 
nation fer many years to come. A minor: 
ity in numbers, wealth, energy, and’ intel- 
lect, by a union with Catholicism and 
the vice and ignorance of Northern cit? 
ies, she can elect a President and a ma; 
jority of both branches of Congress for 
some time tocome. But the census will 
eventually make all things even: The very 
next census will give the North’ all that 
she lost by the citizenship of the’ freed: 
men, relatively. 

The anti-resumptionists have begun theit 
battle with great spirit in the House ‘of 
Representatives. They are fully deter: 
mined on forcing a repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act. And this they may-do in the 
House; but they cannot control ‘the Senate 
yet, nor the President. Absolute repeal ig 
not possible; but it is possible that a bill 
extending the time for a few years. longer 
and providing the means might pass and 
receive the signature of the President. 
The contest in Congress is mainly political. 
The leading resumptionists wish to make 
political capital at home. Of course, 
some of them are enthusiasts for the prin- 
ciple. Butler, of Massachusetts, goes 
against public opinion at home in his:advo- 
cacy of inflation; and so does Mr. Kelly, 
of Philadelphia, 

The great contest of the coming winter, 
in Congress will. be over the silver ques- 
tion. The House is overwhelmingly in 
favor of makiug silver a legal tender with- 
out limit, The Senate is very closely di- 
vided on that issue, and even the’ Presi- 
dent’s position is doubtful. The Senate 
may insist ‘upon a higher: staudard of the 
coin and limit the amount to fifty dollars; 
and if it weretodo that, I doubt if the 
President would veto the bill. Mr. Sher 
man has great influence with him, and he 
is opposed to any change in the legislation 
in regard to resumption and silver. Not 
long ago the Treasury Department, when it 
was issuing the new four per cent. bonds, 
gave an official opinion—the opinion of the 
Executive Department of the Government 
—that the interest and principal are pay- 
able tm gold; and the bonds were sold 
abroad on this condition. Of course, thia 
doés not bind Congress, save as a matter 
concerning the reputation of the Govern- 
ment abroad; but it commits the President. 
He is personally in favor of paying prin- 
cipal and interest of the Government bonds 
‘tn gold. But, while this is his individual 
opinion, he may not choose to vetoa Dill 





passed by Congress on that or any other | 


subject. 

The President extricated himself from 
the unpleasant predicament ‘he was in in 
regard to the English mission with cred- 
itable ‘skill. Mr. Welsh is so popular in 
Pennsylvania that nobody, not even the 


Camerons, could object to him; and Mr, |’ 
Evarts ‘has probably learned “elo by | 
which~he “will profit. If he invited the | 


Pennsylvania delegation to select a minister 
to England, he blundered astonishingly ; 
and if he‘went'no further than to take 
‘advice from a state delegation in such 
Matter, it ‘was a mistake, as the result 
shows. He forgot that he was dealing 
‘with sharp politicians, ready to take advan 
‘tage of any mistake of his; ‘in short, ‘wit 
‘ehemiéd, rather than’ friends: For‘ 
Eivarts has few friénds atmony the Penn: 







vania Republigans ‘in  OSteress, and the | 
President, has non to, spare spare. It may, seem 
‘strange, | but, it is t e truth that,the famous 
Civil Service order has done more. to rendet 
_ the President unpopular among Republic- 

an. politicians than his Southern policy, 
wa to o-day, he has very few warm friends 
here.. I think that he is Tegarded with the 
Most cordial feeling by some of the Seuth- 
ern members, 

We are to see now whether the President 
or Senator Conkling is most influential in 
the Senate. The President has nominated 
a new collector, naval officer, and surveyor 
for the port of New York. Senator Conk- 
ling resists the proposed change in regard 
to two of his friends—Messrs. Cornell and 
Laflin—as he has a constitutional right to 
do, If he is victorious, it settles the ques- 
tion in regard to the Federal offices in the 
State of New York. Mr. Conkling is the 
executive so far as that great state is con- 
cerned in the matter of Federal appoint. 
ments, 

‘Mr. Morton's death causes much sadness 
among Republicans here and in the Senate, 
irrespective of party associations. He was 
truly a great man—a man of large brain 
and immense will and industry.. Though 
in many respects imperfect, and in one or 
two points lamentably so; still, the nobler 
traits predominated. His long and persist- 
ent struggle for ‘the rights of the colored 
race ‘must certainly be taken into the ac- 


count. when one estimates his moral char- 
acter. 

And so his name goes upon the illustri- 
ous list of dead Republican senators. Col- 
lamer, Foote, Fessenden, Grimes, Chase, 
Seward, Sumner, Wilson, and Morton! 


Only Edmunds, Howe, Anthony, Blaine, 
Conkling, ‘and ‘Dawes. When thfs Con. 
gress expires, the Senate will pass into the 
hands.a 
the South. What changes those old,-men 
have seen! Slavery abolished, twenty, 
years of Republican rule;'‘and then’ the 
restoration of the old party; but mot:the 
Slave Power. That, we believe, is forever 
extinct. D. W. B, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Nov. 3d, 1877. 


Tae odor of Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes is ore 


rich, fresh, and flowery. They a ight all who.are 
fond of sweet scents. ‘Try them - Mo j 


The “Bone and Sinew” 
of ur country have often—especially aboutelection 
time—been made the subject of land ; but when} 
those useful parts of the human structure become 
too visible, in consequence of leanness, they can 
scarcely be called gracefal. The ¢ye délizhts not to 
dwell apon. angles and ridges in either man or wo- 
man. Moreover, extreme emaciation is a sign of im- 
perfect digestion and consequent poverty of the 








the pstrumentality of vbis 
peerless aid to digestion’ a physical 
‘well-being the body rapidly gains in ;vigor,. ¢color.re- 
turns to the hollow cheek, the appetite improves 

nervous symptonis vanish, ‘and @ healthful impotud 
is given to every vital Fungipm 


| E'S iraNTS 
ROD NAVAL 08 


has been used long enough in the United States by a 
discriminating people to give it the preference to all 
similar preparations. 


EXPERIENCE 


san excellent teacher, and those who have used 


RIDGE'S. FOOD 


. will use it again, and those who haye not given. it “ 
’ trial are respectfully requested to do so. 

REMEMBER it is not a tbin, insufficient food, 
wholly dependent on the addition of MILK ; but 
is really life-sustaining of itself, a& proved by the 
highest authority. 








MOTHERS, 


at this trying season of the year, 40 not ont a trial 
, toolate. 





And of the “ old guard ” how few are left ! | 


of the,old Democracy—yes, of |. 


| PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
63 AND G5 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW.AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 


SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


to try our Organs, as we send on ten days’ trial and 
pay freight toth ways,if returned. New Style, Up- 
right, Solid Walnut Case, with 23-5sets of reeds and 
T2 stops, 


Price $67.00. 


Always on handat the Steam Organ Factory of 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINCTON. N. J. 


is Over; but the slaughter ot 
high prices continues. By 
haan ny ie at A ey in- 


us inventions, and per+ 
fected systems we can .— bia 


Magniticent,$750 Pianos fo EL 
peantitar sso OFZANS fOr 
Sent free for examination, one Ore Six Co 


archal & Smith, Piano & Or Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 

















PERRY & CO’S —~ 


‘STEEL PENS 


STATIONERS ALL OVER THE 


cet EBRAT EN 


ELASTICITY 


PERRY a 


br 31) ch 


h INGA 
«CO. | Lowaow BIR ; 
House No.tte Willtam ¥ 


j 
v 


! A Sample Card, containing Leading Siyles 
of our Pens, sent. by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 


FREE GleT coupon. 


We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new styJe Qleogravhs,in black and gola mats, oval 
opening, into every ne’ Lge They are the 
most beantiful household ornaments be fs seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
eyery reader of this paper who Jonwerde this coupon 
and 60 cents tg pay for packing and postave (the 

acking being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 

ree ef charge. 
not, miss this opportunity, as you can get 
Bn 8 money back by selling one or two, and thus 
the lance for nothing. Address J, 
TATHAM & Cv., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 





.é& H.T. ANTHONY | CO., 591 BROADWAY. 
N. Y., opposite a rop Sterec and 
Views; Graphos s and Frames. vatbuss, 


8, Chro} 
Photogra par Celebrities MPhotogra —e Transpar- 
onsiey nvex hoto Materials, 
mended first premium a Vienna and Philadelphia, 
Sie FLARE. CARDS.—Nicest on earth. 50 
kK Wee 


a 3-ct. stamp: 5 packs, 5 names, $1. 
POANNON., 712 Washington 8 St., Boston, Mass, 











4 pa ine ne Mined ¢: ne with rity name, 10 cts., 
‘6, with pase, 


ELEGANT €ARDS§, no two 2 
25 10c., postpaid. J, B. HUSTED. ‘iescem- N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLEGE oF MUSIC. 
THE BEST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTION. IN THE CITY. 

No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 


= over Smith & Bunce’s Piano Muste Rooms. 
- HENRY MOLLENHAUBI iE, Dirpetor. 
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: “TRE STANDARD ORGAN, 


PELOUBET, PELTON: & Co., 


_ MANUFACTURERS, 


844 and. 843; Broadway, New York, 
” Awarded Grand Medal and Diploma at Philadelphia, 1876. 
Superior in ‘QUALITY, ve VOLUME any VA ARTETY OF TONE, 


Yin BEAU sr 
gift % FTINISE, © Case, 


OF Hesete ‘Suit the ‘Times. Send for a Catalogtie. 


NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 

No. 5 East 14th St., 24 DoGr East of Sth Ave. 
» (neorporated 1265.) 

ate BEoOreS: - pS ——_ and School of 


Elocu Languages, Drawing, 
and Paintine © an 
A SPECIAL s oper bar and ve ‘for Teachers. 


hay 
CLASSES of THREE pr RG foe i aes per Quarter. 
STRICTLY PRIVATE LEsso v8... ~ 30 “ 


SUBSCRI ar BOOKS Seen From oA M. to 9 P.M. 
PUPILS MAY BEGIN at any ~agee the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory 

ments. Elective studies. Admits both oe he 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and ee. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 





ae fees scale 5s a pene Over 1,000 students. Fall 
begins Sept, 4 ith: Winter Term, Bec. 4th. For 
cireulars address). B. T. - MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
Easacpossed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof, ¥. B. RICE. 


BINGHAMTON COLLEGE AND CON- 
seryator of ine haw RG Ladies. Two courses, 
a Bot tly turnished. abdiy officered, 

superbly located. Doubled its number last year.”-- 
. A. PATERSON, A. M. 


President, 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY Poughkeepsie, J. 
RY Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospec 


CT: WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
i GE “Palptl atveneges in Literature, Science, 
ting, an 
neutev. D DA. Vib’ H, MOORE, D.D., President. 


TARRYTOWN (N. Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select family school for boys and young men. Re- 
opens Sept. litn. Forcircular address the Principal. 


AND SRENCH b GUAGES and 
tert ae to foreign orough instruc- 
tion by Prof. = TU eINER. eeichest city rfewoue 
Call at or address foreireular 270 West 37th St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Men, Women and Children 
to introduce into every 
Town, Village & Hamlet, 
WA NTED into every Farmer's House, 
every Merchant’s House, 
every Meéchanic’s House, 


into all the homes in the land an article that every 
hody. wants, that every body is looking for. The 
most taking article before the public. Agents and 
canvassers everywhere write us that ours always 
gives satisfaction ; thatitis no sooner introduced 
into a locatity than allthe neighbors want it right 
away. Any person can take orders for it, no pre- 
vious experience required, send Postal Card to 
GEORGE TAYLOR, Box 482, Montreal, Canada. 


BOOK AGENTS! 
THE COMING BOOK. 


Who has not heard of the “ BURLINGTON ” 
**HAWKEYE HUMORIST”? 


His NEW BOOK is ready and is overwhelmingly rich 
and racy. tt is perfectly irresistible. Agents can 
secure cor ritory PT eeUN application. Address 
AMERICAN Hartford, Conn.. 
and Cinn., Ohio; or, F. C. BL1 8S & CO., Newark, N. J 


AGENTS YS" OF fi 
WorkK DAYS - GOD. 


By Prof. HERBERT W. Bens A.M..D.D. 
The Grand am of the World betore Adam. 
Its dateless origin beige and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit ab abode for man. e beauties, — 
gee and realities ef Plan as shown by Scien 
iain, clear, and easily understood that all read “t 
=A delight. Parongess commendations. Send for 
Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustrations. 
Address J.C. McCURDY &C@. Philadelphia. 


WORK . FOR 


vee cae, locales cenpene ng for. — need 
8 son oa a ) eekly and. Mop rgest 
Paperinthe vente d.with el Chronos Z ree. 


Commission Agents. 
aearens P.O. Vickery, fpasmere: ioian 
day at home. Agents wanted Outfit and 

$12 terme free. TR CO,, Augusta, Maine. 

a No og AGENTS who haye canvassed in 
the cities f 

Cy CLOPZEDIA or GENERAL ATLAS 
are invited to correspond with the undersizned. 
We have A DESIRABLE work, specially adapted 


to their experience. 
an H. B. NIMS & CO.. Troy, N. Y. 


Our New Forty-Page Mlustrated Watch and 

Wat — Jewelry Catsloges we send everybody Free. 
PENCIL 

ORTOOTH PICK . CRONEGH & CO.. 201 Market St.. Phila. Pa. 


im your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 t hee ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


4 Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
0 to aaiten Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 

8.4. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


$32 PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 





inghamton, N.Y 
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‘ree. 




















inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
a Address, A. ‘A. COULTER & Co,, Chicago. 


Agents everywhere. Bus- 
$9 Ines strictly Segitineste Pebtieolore free 
Address sw ‘ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Samples worth 
S To $20 Free. BENBOW & 60. Portiand. Main 
TRAVEL 


EW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE, 
¥ ° K SOUND Be ETL A ROUTE. 
FOR TRENTON A BALA DELEBIA 
Leave New York for Trenton and iladelphia at 
6:20, 8, 9:30, ue. ae M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 


Tre 
Leay P hinge t pais from station North Svnpsvive- 
nia Railroa : road. ‘Thins cp ie peshe Streets, at 7:30. 9:30, 
Mieaverienton, for au York at 1: 20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
A.M. ; 12:15, 2:10, 4:50. P.M. 
Puilman ‘Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 
rc A. M,. 


Sleep! Gars to . the Philadelphia. trains 
ork an 
PEN ee @ New York. and Phil- 
M. 
Ses for ir? a 1 at foot of: Literty St., Nos. 529 and 























A hotels, all offices of the 
site: ie ee 
checke 
Gone St. Bro Ee Peagnspeche N, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
HOTELS. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


., INION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 





2K); DAM & SON, Provrietors. 
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NOTICES. 


sa” AU communications for for the Edito 
News, and Miscellaneous Golunms of 

should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde+ 
pendent. P.-0. Bex 8787: * 

3" All communications. for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frém subscribers and’ advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can. pe taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

2" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
vires or at expressed in the communications 
of our 

wr pts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cann 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped an 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, aud ethers 
sending Manuscript te THE INDEPEND+ 
ENT will take notice that the postal jaws 
require that en Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


or each half ounce. 


Che Yudependent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, November 8th, 1877. 
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MR. sania LETTER. 


Mr. Garrison, the time-honored and 
faithful advocate of equal rights, has pub- 
lished a letter in regard to the President 
and his Southern policy, repeating the 
views which, as he says, he expressed in 
Great Britgin, and which, as he further 
says, haye been confirmed since his return 
home. Asto “‘the character of President 
Hayes,” his ‘‘ absolute integrity and high 
patriotic aims,” he has no donbt. This is 
certainly a good point to begin. with. 

But as to the President’s Southern 
policy Mr. Garrison is just as explicit in 
an unqualified and severe condemnation. 
He thinks thet ‘‘ we are betrayed into the 
hands of the Philistines,” and that the 
policy is simply an ‘‘ absolute surrender to 
the unrepentant, merciless, and haughtily- 
defiant spirit of rebeldom, to the exclusion 
of the General Goverdment from ‘any 
chance of constitutional interference in 
any part of the South for the protection 
of those whose rights of citizenship are 
cloyen down by a bloody process, and 
who may venture to approach the polls 
only at the peril of their lives.” ‘The Presi: 
dent hss ‘lost his head,” and become 
“the vietim of an amjable credulity and an 
hallueination, whereby all power of moral 
vision and patriotic discrimination appears 
to have been lost.” ‘Though by no means 
intending “it,” he has sown “‘dragon’s 
teeth in the supposed interest of peace 
and good-will, to spripg up ip due Aime in 
armed resistance unto blood.” - These and 
other similar expressions are‘stropg words, 
involving the anomaly of good ihtentiohs 


on the pant of the ‘President, cpmpined 











F = 
with very bad judgment, Mr. Garrison 


always speaks and writes oOo He ig | 
earnest as heis ho re 

Des question whether b as 

r thoughts of a great many Republicans, 

especially among those Who have been 

prominent as advocates of equal rights. 

It is well, howeyer, to remember that 
there is a wide difference in the task 
one’ has to perform whether he is sim- 
ply writing a letter Of criticism upen 
the President or occupies fhe posi- 
tion to which the latter acceded when 
when he took the.reins of the Government, 
There is a wide difference between judg- 
ing of what one bas done and in his cir 
cumstances doing better. We have no 
apologies to make for the errors of the 
President, if he has commi errors; yet 
we think it due to him fai y and fully to 
state the grounds of his. a The action 
itself consisted simply in withdrawing the 
troops from the state-houses of South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, and thereby declining 
to employ them to’ settle the questions in 
dispute between the two parties in these 
states. This is the whole of the action. 
The ground upon which the President 
placed the action is that, at the time when 
he was called upon to consider the subject, 
there was not, as a matter of fact, an ‘‘in- 
surrection” in either state creating the 
necessity for the use of Federal troops to 
suppress it, and that he was assured that, 
if the troops were withdrawn, the questions 
in dispute would be peacefully settled, 
without any resort to violence. Such was 
the President’s statement of his ground in 
ordering the removal of the troops; and, 
assuming the facts to be as stated—a ques- 
tion of which he was the only constitu- 
tional jndge—then he was bound, both by 
the law and the facts, to do the very thing 
he did do. 

President Hayes, as President of the 
United States, bad otblng to do with the 
question whether Chamberlain or Hamp- 
top bad been elected 9 governor of South 
Carolina, or whether Packard or Nicholls 
had been elected in Louisiana, or as 
which of the two bodies claiming to 
the legislatures in these respective 


Was such according to law, except 2 
question might incidentally arise i dis- 
- Charging the duty of sup; ingur- 
rection. .In no other aspect could he haye 
an official opinion upon the question, what- 
ever may baye been his private ji . 
‘Writed 


, acting under the authority of the 
laws; and he did judge, and did say that 
there was no ‘‘insurrection” that would 
justify his use of Federal troops. His 
action was perfectly consistent with his 
judgment, and his reasoning absolutely 
impregnable in view of his premises. 

We believe, as a matter of private opin- 
ion, that Chamberlain was elected in 
South Carolina and that Packard was 
elected in Louisiana; and we do not know 
that Rutherford B. Hayes has not the same 
opinion. We presume that he has, and, 
hence, that in this respect he agrees with 
Mr. Garrison. Thisisonething. To have 
the same opinion as President of the United 
States, for the purpose of wielding the 
military power of the General Government 
to settle the controversy as to the results of 
an election between two political parties, 
and install one of those parties in power, is 
quite another and a different thing. Such 
an opinion no President has any right to 
haye except for the single purpose of dis- 
charging his duty in suppressing an insur- 
rection; and that insurrection must be one 
that exists at the time, not gne thet has 
existed or one that may exist. President 
Hayes, after looking at the case, that he 
saw no such fact; ea deat usta |S 
did the only thing that he could consistent- 


any means furnich the ae ~ which ~~ ~ 
his action. That is furni 
Constitution’ andthe igw in Sappubedus 
the case as the President found it. Justi- 
fied on this ground, he is perfectly justified, 
and that, too, whether the Republican’) 
party liyes or dies at the South. It.is.ngt 
one of the Paties of his office to keep any 
party alive. is enough for him to ex- 
ecute the laws and to be ome _ the 
AW ois) © é as) 


‘WE want to tell a sit nple, anne on 


story, and’ see it Yt does not'do ita’ of 
ire 

After e war, perhaps no Ch i 
entered moré heartily tht labor am bg the 


Southern freedmen than did the "Metol 
Episcopal Church. "It sent hers, 
‘established schools, it was " Buccessful, 
especially among the colored’ people. | But 
the white ] people were distant, ‘and repelled 
even social recognition, ey would have 
nothing to do with ‘people who associated 
with “‘ Niggers.”” This was unpleasant, as 
the preachers were ambitious to extend 
their church among the dominant whites, as 
well as among the despised blacks. The 
Southern Methodists keep their colored 
people in separate conferences by them- 
selves, and it occurred to pretty much all the 
ministers that, if they should put the Negroes 
off by themselves, very likely they might 
get white people to recognize them and to 
join their white churches, It was argued 
that the Negroes did not want to be set off 
where they would lose the example and 
influence of their more cultivated and edu- 
cated brethren; and, further, that it was 
unchristian to yield to this caste prejudice. 
But the subject was brought before the last 
General Conference, and it was decided 
that a division of a conference on the 
“‘ color line” might be allowed when a ma- 
jority of both the white and colored mem- 
bers requested it. 

Then began a pressure to divide the 
conference on this» ‘‘color line” 
—now christened the “ salvation line” 
—because it was said to be the 
only salvation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the South. The colored people 
resisted; but felt obliged to yield when the 
white members declared that their company 
was not desired. So the conferences of 
Georgia and Alabama were divided. South 
Carolina and Florida each had a Republic- 
an state government, and there the whites 
were content to remain in unien with the 
blacks; and in Tennessee there was a good 
deal of delay. But a year ago, afler a 
good deal of badgering and coaxing, the 
colored members finally consented to a 
separation, if at the next annual conference 
the white preachers stil) insisted. 

They did insist. The Tennessee Confer- 
ence met last month, in Shelbyville. We 
will not put the action of the Conference in 
our own words, but will let The Western 
Adoocate tell the story in its colorless way: 

‘*The vote of the white members of the 
Conference was en, to n their 
wishes, as the colored members, although 


still opposed to a division of the Confer. 
ence on what might be called the color 





of the Conference w who 
vote resulted in ingen’ for rdtvston to four 
aghinet it. ‘The votes of if colored breth- 
Tren be not counted, 44 ley Voted not so 
much on on kee 
the pledge Ast yh the we aa A 
Hh ogo The following is the report.as 

0 

an j e white 
breth nberset Ko i Bh Annu- 
al Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, Have frdm ‘time to time expressed 
themselves as desirous of fo a 


conference, sta! amon} or 
such action, their netr beliet tat the thee 
the colored brethren with annual 
conference relation Ree Lf their 


ara unt Muncae Me eset 
Conference, at its last. session in in Baltimore, 


made provisions for the formation of such 
new conferences when a majority th. 


Basser 
forindd tnehetore’ 


ion consummating the division. 
not propose now to sey what we 


D of 
brethren who 
Coat ek ee it at pasion the vi- 
lege of f ng lerenc . be 
formed of those hers @ ers 
d ask it. he 





being forced into a division against their 
will, we haye been charged with ill-will 
to the gteat Methodist Church. But we 
would like to know what Northern Method- 


from their own publications. We would 





Sbeixprgachers to the South for. F 


| think ‘as to the good faith, or gourage, or | | 


manliness, or agtion. 
When in times we op the | 
| subject and that the Negroes were 


ists think gf this simple story, DT ae . 


hing Prenat z in tee ve and 


affirn e should 
| like to know whether the Methodist Church 
| eyer. had any principle on the subject, and, 
if 40, whether they are willing to give it up 


to save the feelings of nineteen preachers. 


Seeing that we refrain from comment, 


st | we may be allowed to conclude with the 


only comment we happen to .have seen 
We have not noticed in the Northern 
Methodist press one word of opinion on the 
subject; but the Methodist Church South 
publishes i in Memphis, in that state, a paper 
which expresses its opinion. The North- 
ern Church, by the way, has a church of 
thirty white members in Memphis, whose 
preacher voted for the division, The Mem- 
phis Western Methodist, under the heading 
‘Northern Mcthodists in Tennessee Draw- 
ing the Color Line,” says: 

“The Tennessee Conference of be 
Northern Methodists held an annual ses 
recently ‘in Shelbyvillé. It seems that] rt 
year the colored members of the body 
agreed to a division, though they did not 
cesire it, if it should be voted for this year 
by a majority of the white membe 
Well, it turns out that the white members 
were very anxious to be separated from the 
colored members—naturally and sensibly 
enough; but alto; jogether ont of harmony 
with their late faith and professions.” 

It continues: 


“‘Whereunto does the ‘color-line’ 
action lead? We believe it to be providen- 
tial and promising. We believe the con- 
ference of white members will disband 
after a brief life, instead of ‘ disintegrating 
and absorbing’ (to use Dr. Curry’s Jan- 
guage) the Tennessee Conference of 
Southern Methodism. We believe, further, 
that the conference of colored members 
will eventually unite with the other Method- 
ist bodies of their own race, and so form 
= t colored Methodism. So may i 

en Methodism (whiie) North ua 
ll could co-operate in aid of their 
weaker brethren of another race.” 

That iv, the expectation of this Southern 
Methodist paper, which is upon the ground, 
that the question of fraternity between the 
Northern and the Southern Church can now 
settle itself. The white conference will 
break up and be absorbed by the stronger 
Southern white Methodist Church. The 
colored conference will unite with some 
other colored body (as why should it not?) 
and ‘‘then”’ we can fraternize and ‘‘ co-op- 
erate.” Is the picture pleasant? It is not 
of our drawing. 

The names of the four men who voted in 
favor of the Negroes may be worth preserv- 
ing. They are J. Braden, presiding elder 
of the Nashville District; W. B. Rippetoe, 
who has a church of 412 colored members ; 
L. A. Rudesill, who has another of 234; 
and B. F. Tillar. 





TURKEY’S HOPELESS STRUGGLE. 


DEFEAT sometimes is the presage of yic- 
tory. Reverses are often needed to teach 
prudenee and carefulness, especially in 
war. An uninterrupted series of inde- 
cisive victories is apt to provoke careless- 
ness and rashness in a general, who may 
imagine that his skill and experience and 
the strength and prowess of his army are 
equal to any military undertaking, and thus 
rush on to destruction. This lesson of 
caution has been taught the Russians, who 
swept down on Armenia and pushed with 
rashness across the Balkans, evidently ex- 
pecting to overrun all Asiatic Turkey, 
cover and hold all Bulgaria, and meve upon 
Adrianople and even Constantinople. The 
reverses of the Russian arms at Ardahan 
and Zewin, in Armenia, and at Plevna, 
in Bulgaria, have enforced upon their lead- 
ers this lesson. 

‘ Affairs now look vastly better for the 
Russians, both in Europe and Asia. They 
have gained very important victories in 
Armenia, in the neighborhood of Kars, cut- 
ting Mukhtar Pasha’s army in twain and 
sprucing and ee between 15,000 and 


Ghazi, conqueror, If the we, should 
continue Re a few “rae i 
for even. few days, we may | hear of the fall 
of Kars and Erzerum, and of gnother dis- 





like to know if le is what they san down, 
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legg than they expected to at, the outset, 
ni close the campaign with more gained 
than. they hoped for two months. ago. 
General. Mellikoff has fairly retrieved the 
character as a general which he almost) 
lost at Zewin. 

In Bulgaria the Russians have completed 
the investment of Plevna, gaininga very 
important victory over Chevket Pasha» 
who was attempting to lead re-enforce- 
ments to Osman Pasha by the road from 
Sophia to Plevna. By the occupation of 
the hights of Dubnik, the only remaining 
avenue of escape for Osman tothe west, 
over the River Vid, has been cut off. Te- 
teven Pass being now inthe hands of the 
Russians, the Turks have no opportunity 
of harassing detachments advancing from 
Telische and Lovatz toward Orchanie., 
Sudden attacks from the Balkans are also’ 
guarded against, and the Russians are clos 
ing in upon Osman as Prince Frederick 
Charles did on Marshal Bazaine at Metz. 





They are carefully fortifying as they ad- 
vance and are being constantly strength- 
ened by re-enforcements. Osman, doubdt- 
less, begins to feel very uncomfertable; 
very much, indeed, like a person might 
feel who has been thrust into a box and is 
sensible that the lid ia being securely 
fastened on, shutting out all hope of escape. 
When the superior artillery of the Russians | 
begins to open on Plevna simultaneously 
from several quarters there will be death, 
destruetion, and dismay within the Turk- 
ish stronghold. 

Meantime, the Turkish quadrilateral is, 
being invested on two sides. This quadri- 
lateral is composed of Rustchuk and Silis- 
tria, on the Danube, Varna, on the Black ' 
Sea, and Shumla, east of Tirnova. These 
places are very strongly fortified and are 
well garrisoned. Besides, the army of’ 
Suleiman Pasha is at Rasgrad and can’be | 
moved easily te meet an attack either on 
the eastern or western lines. On the west 
the army of the Czarewitch threatens Ras- 
grad, while on the east Gen. Zimmerman is 
moving from the Dobrudscha toward Silist- | 
ria. He has an army of 55,000 men. The 
Czarewitch also has a large force, but im- 
mediate success to either is somewhat 
doubtful. 

Such is the present situation of affairs. 
Turkey has probably appeared at its best, 
while Russia still has resources to draw from 
and is determined to win. Said the Czar, 
in a recent address: ‘‘I myself will care 
for the wants of the army; and, if neces- 
sary, all Russia will, as once before, take 
up arms.” The Russians are in terrible 
earnest and mean to strike a heavy blow 
before the campaign closes, if possible. 
The constellation of the Great Bear is now 
in the ascendant and the crescent wanes. 


rr 


TWO WAYS TO RUN A CHURCH. 


WE would like to pmnt the whole of Dr. 
H. M, Dexter’s paper before. the Congrega- 
tional Triennial Council, in which he tells 
the story of many a church which has 
almost or quite perished from the worship 
of ‘‘smartness,” rather than of goodness. 
‘‘Smart” ministers, if our churches only 
knew it, are not half so edifying, even in 
temporal things, as the more common- 
place, faithful, good ministers. A godly 
church will seek firsta godly minister, and 
will prosper with him. They will prosper, 
for success is not measured first by. num- 
bers ornoise, but by character. The ‘‘ few 
names” in Sardis are worth more than the 
multitudes of Laodicea. Even the Egyp- 
tian god, before whom the dead appeared, 
held the balances, and not the abacus; and 
Christ weighs and does not count his 
churches. 

Dr. Dexter pictures a church which has 
heard candidates till it is weary. At last 
‘somebody hears somebody say that some- 
body else has heard that somebody else 
said that he saw it in some paper that 
there isan Englishman just come oyer who 
will wm the formpa ot some parish yet; 
bid: Ay 1 He same! it { 

e 
The erent’ series te sinh simply Se med! 
Church and parish’ are hastily called’to- 
gether, lest they should miss the chante 
given; as he has—that is, he: says he — 
several calls. impending. 
Bees and accepts. bcovnal is ates 


credentials ; 
i ~P “Toe council 
¢ h and parish, espec it hesitate. he tie: 
intimate that they-are bound 
ww hes him, council ” or io” council; and 





THE, UNDEPERD BNE. 


he council ho for the best and are weak! | 
aie gh to settle him—the end of all of 
‘which is not by and by. [ff the removal of 
this pastor, when the’ time Comes, be’ ‘ot 


from the parsonage to the penitentiary, the | 


‘people may thank—something besides wee 
own pradence.” 
The best blessing such a church can have 
is one in disguise. Let its treasury become 
‘bankrupt. Let its wealthy supporters 
‘withdraw. Let its meeting-house be sold. 
Let the worldly element be weeded out of 
it, and a ‘‘ few names” remain who love the 
Lord and his Church. To this discouraging 
but really most encouraging condition Dr. 
Dexter imagines his church reduced: 
“They meet the next Sunday in a school- 
house, and sadly number up the killed, the 
wounded, and the missing. One of the 
deacons, mainly silent heretofore (except in 
prayer), strangely finds his tongue and 
seems to be the happiest man in town.” He 
encourages the remnant with the assurance 
that God is with them, and that he 
“ Who ordered Gideon forth, 
To meet the invading camp 
With arms of little wortb, 
A pitcher anda lamp”; 
who gave David his strength and skill 
“When he Goliath fought 
And laid the Gittite low: 
No sword or spear the atripling took, 
But chose a pebble from the brook” — 
that he, the Lord, does not ‘save by many, 
rather thaw by few; that he will never 
shame a trust that is reposed in him alone; 
“That David's God and Gideon’s friend ! 
Wiil help his servants to the end.” 
Two points in the ecclesiastical economy 
of this church, beginning anew at the 
foundations, deserve especial attention. Dr. 
Dexter supposes them to choose this good 
deacon their acting pastor; and then he 
supposes them ta put up such a house of 


| worship as they can pay for, though it he’ 


only a log house ors canvas tent, that they 
may dedicate to the service of Almighty 
God what is their own, and not a debt and 
mortgage. Here are suggestions for our 
churches, in both city andcountry. In our 
growing communities the temptation is) 
very great for ambitious churches to over-| 
run their means and erect meeting-houses. 
which it is almost impossible to pay for, 
out of a wicked jealousy of some other 
Christian body, whose glory they wish 
to dim and whose steeple they wish 
to overtop. There are scores of churches 
in the vicinity of New York or Boston, 
(and where are they not?) whose debts are | 
driving people away from their worship, | 
and whose final collapse is likely to dis- 
grace the name they were set to honor.| 
The other suggestion is a most important 
one, which we have made more than once | 
to our feeble churches. There are many | 
Eastern county districts out of which | 


| those have gone who would have been the | 


pillars of the Church. They are building 
up the waste places in Nevada and Texas, 
Shall the old gardens be allowed to run to 
waste? No hill-country church in New 
Hampshire or Vermont has the right to 
close its house of worship because it can- 
not afford to hire a minister. Why should 
it hire a minister? Is it to ‘‘ preach”? 
But preaching is not the sole object of 
the church. Let such a church elect its 
best man—or, if there be no fit man, its 
best woman—as its pastor, and Jet them 
meet regularly and be edified by the assem. 
bling of the saints and the administration 
of Christ’s sacraments with them, A Uni- 
tarian congregation in Staten Island is kept 
together by the mere reading of sermons 
on the Sabbath, by G. W. Curtis. That 
way and other ways are open to every 
feeble church. Let the few members feel 
that it is not necessary to continue the old 
forms and methods of, paid religious sery- 
ice; but that it is necessary that they hold 
and pull together and serve the Lord so 
long as they shall live. 
ree 

THE Troy Times laughs at Dr. Hitchcock, 
Dr. Bellows, and Prof. Dwight’s speeches in 
favor of s reform in the Civil service, and seys 
that “‘they-are ‘not often'to be found nite 
part in conventions and « eh and we 
pect that they do not often take the {rouble 
prod : elections.” The Hvening Fost ¢ 


pode Aang: king what chance either. of them, 
ve at & Tammany convention 3) 


piel eaaéus, “ Non tali auzilio.” We, 
_ presume they to atte ‘all the caneuges’ 





convénttons | 1a at 
they do not; they dow 


hye ey a vote. 
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DEPENDENT] 
pe 


= 
Chiteriah Boter: 
uMmod | qe adi | 


We cannot ont ee as The. Bath 
odist Quarterly Repiew ine following pasa 


raph : 


4¢ Weumay notice shedetp interest it: (Tam ul 
cially it “faiore.’ ‘Ia. apparent hopes of 
that ‘fatlure,’ it has for some time sympatn Siteed 
with the smail minority among” us who are anx, 
ious to upset. our system.”’ 

If the editor had got ‘his knowledge of Tax 
INDEPENDENT from ite pages; instead of from 
the columus'of The Christian Advocate, he 
would have known that we have never spoken 
of the “failure” of Methodism; but only of 
its “‘ comparative failure in cities.” The inti- 
mation that we had ‘‘hopes” of its “failure” 
is based on nothing but imagination. No word 
that we have ever uttered gives any eolor to it. 
Neither have we ever felt orexpressed the least 
desire to upset the system: ‘We glory in the 
system as one of the most efficient of good in 
the world, As to the comparative editorial 
courtesy of THE INDEPENDENT and The Chris- 
tian Advocate, we are willing that those 
who read both papers should judge for 
themselves. If Dr. Whedon'can find in THE 
INDEPENDENT any such scurrilous personalities 
as have disgraced The Advocate under its pres- 
ent degenerate editorship, we trust he will 
print them by the side of the famous samples 
from The Advocate; Dr. Whedon imagines that 
our criticisms of The Advocate ‘are obviously 
made from the fact that Dr. Fowler’s election 
was the clearest expression of the General 
Conference’s purpose to maintain intact the 
integrity of our Methodism.” On the con- 
trary, that consideration ‘never occurred to 
us. If we made anycriticiems, they were made 
for no other reason than because those partic- 
ular criticisms happened to be deserved... 
While‘on the subject of this Quarterly article, 
we may notice one or twoetrors in statements’ 
of Methodist history. It was not the Confer-| 
ence of 1876, but of 1872, that made the pro- 
posal referred to on’p. 752.'‘On the next page! 
theeditor talks about ‘‘ our refusal to rescind 


the so-called ‘Plan of Sepatation.”” The! 
“Plan of Se n” was made fn 1844and 
rescinded in 1848. } 





Tue Review evades the real points made in| 
the quotation we gave sometime ago from the | 
Nashville Advocate respecting fraternity. The| 
language of that extract has no reference to) 
the union of the Northern and Southern 
Churches. The statement is: ‘We under-| 
stood the commissioners to entertain the opin-| 
ion that the Pian of Fraternity would indirect- 
ly and gradually operate ’’ to restore the Plan 
of Separation as respects the “territorial line.” 
The Memphis Conference expréssed a similar | 
opinion, deelaring that the ‘presence and 
labers of the two Methodisms” in fields al- 
ready oecupied were by no means required 
It seems to us that it is impossible to read our | 
editorial and fail’ to understand either the point | 
it enforced or the meaning of the language 
quoted. Whatever may have been in the mind , 
of the General Conference of 1872; however | 
strong maybe the Getermivation of the North- | 
ern Church to continue its work in the South; 
whatever may have been the understanding of | 
the commissioners at Cape May, there is no 
room for doubt.as to what the SouthermChurch 
desires. and will accomplish, if ft can. It 
wants the Northern Church to abandon its 
Southern churches and hand over its colored 
members to -the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh; We have more testimony to offer on 
this point,,. The Southern.Christian Adcocate of 
October 30th in an editorial says : 


‘Let the North, wit their 1 
Pos say wt their bree of the Routh: 


8 
us Vina i e, aod between 


ers, for 
and re uA meet. malt .) 
thee. If Siok wilt pra "South, P me 
tt there will 


arth, 80 sid 
nanimity would me te Py wae 2: SER pf 
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ee to bes 
the line. ‘in this can fap bane —* 
true fraternity, we ‘on pave he iu 
‘are tho at bg oad eh of 
either North ox Sopth,”? 


The senfenns we have italicized shows that the 
saption Church does tot mean. to abide -by 

e agreement af C Cape May—thatis, ifits press 
expresses the opinion of the Chureh, If 
Northern Methodists ‘ are willing’ to pay. the 
wise demanded for fraternity, after Foasing 
what it is, we-sball have nothing more to say; 
but we do not believe they are.” 


PRESIDENT Waa of Saul Thenlogies} 
Semivary, has not only proved himself to be a 


fx ell ef. " 
must resylt, ultimately, in complete -success, 


. | Prayer, or should deny t 


015 


It-wag;found that $300,000 would be needed to 


endow the institution:properly; and: he went 


:to work. very quietly,to raise it. Wealthy lay- 


men gave jarge sums toward. the. endowment 


of chaigs;.and the ministers of. the/ Church, 


the Alumni Association, and the women ofthe 
Church: undertook to secure endowments for 
three.chaizs.. The Methodists of Philadelphia 


,contributed toward the running expenses, and 


mill,try, to raise $40,000 for the endowment of 


>#chair, Thus far.$160,000.has, been pledged, 


leaving. $140,0C0 yet to be raised. Pians for 
securing this amount will be announced goon. 
The Seminary has. 100 students in regular at- 
tendance. It is an: institution which 'Meth- 
odists have a right to be prondiof, 





Waar can The Presbyterian mean? It says 
“ We do not now remember one important de- 
cision made in any Assembly since the Reunion 
of: 1870 which Tue InpEPENDENT has not 
either jeered gt contemptuously or attempted 
laboriously to argue down.”’ This is curious. 
We donot remember one single action of any 
Assembly since 1870 in the direction of evan- 
gelization, whether at home or abroad, which 
has not had our implied explicit approval. 
We warmly welcomed the Reunion. We have 
ever since had the heartiest sympathy with the 
Christian. work of the Church and have re- 
¢orded its successes. If we have criticised any- 
thing, it has been things pertaining to maciin- 
ery, though even heré we think we remember 
an editorial of ours, printed during the last 
meeting of the Assembly, commending thenew 
scheme for a judicial commission, We haye 
criticised the Scotch Sustentation Scheme 
and the Church has at last agreed with us, 
and we read in the “‘minutes” of the last 
Assembly (pp. 414, 640) that the plan has been 
almost entirely given up and the parts of the 
scheme criticised by us are confessed’ to be 
faulty. Indeed, during the past year only 22 
pastors were supported under this scheme, 
We criticised the action of the last Assembly 
on the Sewickley case; but, as Zhe Princeton 
Review does the same more stropgly than 
we @id,we do not feel condemned, If The 
Presbyterian refers merely to judiejal. decisions, 
we would ask it which of us approved the de- 
cision of the Assembly on the complaints/of 
Dr, Skinner, Jaat May. 

a eeanemasne so memnnenememenl 

THE Presbyterian cuts out of the connection 
which explained it the following paragraph 
of ours— 

“It is, at least, allowable for us to believe 

. that Paul would allow women in 

Newark to do what he would not allow in Cor- 
inth, and that the Holy Rgicts may. speak dif- 


threnily pow to Mr. See from what it did. to 
Timothy” — 


and then lifts up its hands.ip holy horror; and 
wants to know whether, if; Mr, See, stionld 
refuge to offer the petitions of the Lord’s 
* there is one God 
and one Mediator betwees Ged ani men, the 


i] man Christ Jesus,” it would be snflicient to 


say that the Holy Spirit may speak: difterently 


to him from what.it did to the Eyangelists er 


to Timothy. We should be\sorry to wrestan 
Opponent’s .argument in that way. We were 
| talking of ‘what was wise under Qriental con- 


| ditions, but is net binding under our civiliza- 


tion, which has emancipated women.” .Civil- 
ization cannot affect the great dutics and 
truths of Christianity, except to enforce thém. 
it may ameliorate the subject state ef women, 


and, perhaps, the want of candor of The Pres- 
byterian, 


Mx. DanteEL CONNOLLY, a Catholic gentle- 
man, who has quite frequently contributed to 
our columus, sends us a correction of current 
mis-statements about the beautiful. Cathedral 
now building in this city, which he wishes. to 
reach the eyes of non- Catholics, He says: 


. The mis-statements to be correeted amount 
simply to this: That the ground’ whereon the 
Cathedral building stands is a gift to the Ro- 
man Catholics by the City of New York. It is 
avery valuable piece of property; and if it 
were a gift,as alleged, the recipients would 
certainly have reason to be grateful for such 
_| princely generosity. But, as a matter of fact, 
the Romana Cathalics are no more indebted to 
the City of New Zork for the site of their 
Cathedral than they areto Boston or Phiiadel- 
phia. And simply because the city had parted 
witb all right. and title to the property ldug be- 
fore it passed to the present possessors. The 
history of its various transfers may be briefly 
told : = oS 
‘< Previous to 1799 the property belonged to 
the Corporation of New York. In that year it 
was purchased from the city by « merchant, 
named Robert. Lylburn. The purehase’ 'in- 
cluded some of-the--adjoining property, and 
was made, no-doubt, with én eye te fatate prof- 
it. TDherdeed séecived by Mr: Lylburn- bearé 
' the. signature of Riehafd Variél, who was may 
“orot New Fork tothe year named. “Mr. “Lyk 
' burn: kept the property exactly-ten ‘Years, and 
‘sold ita a considerable advance. The secorid 
parchaser ‘held ita few months, and then sold; 
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also at an advancé, the ‘purchaser’ this” time 
being one Cornelins Heeny. — 

“It is at this point that the present’ owner+ 
ship begins.to appear. Cornelius Heeny was 4 
shrewd'man of business, who amassed a good 
deal of money and invested a cohsidérable part 
of it. in real estate. At his @eath'a large 
amount of such property, chiefly in Brooklyn, 
passed by bequest to Roman Catholic institu; 
tions of charity. Itis hardly necessary to day 
that Mr. Heeny was himself a Roman Catholic; 
but,'in connection with the presett subject, it 
is proper te ‘say that’ he was alsoone of’ the 
trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedra?: diate 

‘Mt: is not unlikely that he ‘purehaséd the 
property on Fifth Avenue with & view to ite 
ultimate ownership by the trustees; but, at all 
events, he did purchase it, paying for it ite full 
value at that time, 1810. Fifteen years latér, in 
1825, he sold it to the board. of ‘trustees, of 
which he was a member, at cietenabae petony 
The amount paid. to him, as the deed shows, 
was only ten dollars;and, asa matter of fact, 
the conveyance was substantially aogift But 
not a gift by the city, The property had passed 
through three distinct. ownerships: when the 
Roman Catholics obtained possession. Twenty 
six years had elapsed since the city had sold 
the property outright. Mr. Heeny owned it 
wholly and solely, having paid for it with (bis 
Own money, and avy obligation which the 
Roman Catholics owe fer itis due to bing 
alone.”’ i 





THERE is not a sounder Presbyterian paper 
in the country than that from which we clip 
the following : 


“The Universalists held their. annugl ,con- 
vention in Chicago last week. Toe drift of 
the as-emblare was parallel with the later, 
teodevcies 6f the dencmivation —to more 
churchliness in s«ntinent and to a-more evan- 
gelical statement of doctrine. Unitarianism 18 
weeding out of Universalism everything like 
pronounced rationalism. :.The ‘Bible was: ex- 
alted to its proper place by tbe speakers, avd) 
the name of Christ spoken with a degree of 
reverence not less marked than ia the Ortho- 
dox churches. There isa strong disposition! 
among them to leave behind the old belligerent 
spirit and devote their euergies to evangelical 
Christian work, to undertake their ful] numer- 
ical proportios of the work of making men 
happier and better.” ; 


We are glad to see that Christians of all de-. 


nominations are beginning to recognize the 
warm Christian tone which pervades the better 


and larger portion of. the Universalist: body! 


Whether this is because Universalism has 
ameliorated or Orthodoxy is less suspicious it 
is not worth while quarreling about. 





Dr. McCosa’s Partbian arrow which he shot 


behind him’as he left Scotland has stirred up! 


quite a commotion. We woder that a full 
abstract of his Brechin sermon is not printed 
in the American Presbyterian papers, as it cer- 


tainly deserves to bé, for its ability and sharp. 


vigor. He hit right and left, not sparing his 
references, too direct to be misunderstood, to 


Principal Tulloek, Professor Robertson Smith, } 


Rev. George Gilfillan, and others. He defines 
Broad Churehism, giving it a theological char- 
acter quite different from what it bears in this 
country, where Phillips Brooks is our repre- 
sentative Broad Churchman, and making 
it in Great Britain practically identical 
with Unitarianism oor Radicalism. We 
notice that Mr. Gilfillan declares that 
his definition is “grossly unfatr, almost 
ealumnious.’’ Dr. McCosh would have the 
prosecution commenced by the church courts 
of Scotland carried on to the expulsion of 
those accused of heresy, and would have them 
compelled to organize a new church, which, 
he informs them, will soon goto pieces. It is 
a comfort to “know that the American 
churches, as he inferms envious Scotland 
through his Brechin audience, ‘‘are at present 
remarkably orthodox.” But they, he says, 
bave never been required to sign the Confession 
literally, and he would have as much liberty 
allowed to the Scotch ministers. He is cer- 
tainly right. Strict subscription never saved a 
cburch. from heresy. He would have thé 
terms of subscription strict enough to expel 
Tulloch and Smith and Gilfillan and Macrae; 
but not strict enough to expel one who 
disbelievyes some otber things in the Con- 
fession.. “‘It is simply absurd, not to say 
sinful,’’ he well says, “‘ to require a student ed- 
ucated at the present day at any of our uvivers- 
ities to declare his belief that God made the 
world.in six days of twenty-fourbours.” And 
yet it may be that Dr. McCosh, while preferriog 
a charge of disbenesty against the Tullocbs 
2nd Macraes for not believing sufficiently in the 
Standards to which they subscribe, was quite as 
liable to the same chargé when, thirty years 
ago. as pastor in Brechin, be denied the account 
of the Creation given in the Confession. 





Ourver P. Mortos, born io Indiana, August 
4th, 1828; astudent io Miami University, which 
he left. before, takiug a degree } a jaw student 
ip the office of Messrs. Newman é& Siddell ; vot. 
ing for James EK. Polk in 1844; elected by the 
Democrats as judge of the Wayne Jndi¢ial 
Cireuit in 1852; a member of the Pittsburgh 


i 


a 
Conventio February, | jthiabiave birth to 
the Repriblican party ; nominated and defeated 
in the same year as a candidate for governor of 
Indians’; elected in 1860 as Heutenant-govern, 
of iof {nhdiana, and, after two days’ service, 
becoming the acting governor, in consequence 
Af the election of Governor Lane to the United 
States Senate’; displaying wonderfal energy and 
segacity in defeating the machinationsof Indiana 
Copperheads and traitors during the war, and 
deservedly receiving the honor of being one of 
the *‘ great. war governors’; elected as govern- 
or in 1864; chosen to the United States Senate 
in 1866, and takivg his seat in March, 1867; re- 
elected as his.own successor in 1872—laet 
week, after a protracted and exceedingly pain- 
ful ilipess, bowed to the common fate of his 
race. Jn public life during the war, and con- 
|; tinuously so ever since; up. to the time of bis: 
death; naturally a bold ard positive man,’ per- 
, sistent in purpose and untiring in industry, 
and withal an intense Republican, believing in 
the great principles of the party.and not hes- 
itating, to. put them into practice, he hae for 
the last sixteen years been 4 great power in the 
party andin the eountry. He shared largely in, 
the. measures of Congress adopted during the 
period of reconstruction, and bas been pro- 
verbially..slow to believe in the good 
| faith of the South, especially with -refer- 
ence to the rights of the .colored peo- 
ple. Though not a great constitutional 
lawyer, and certainly not a statesman, 
in the broadest sense of this term, be was, 
nevertheless, one of the strong men among the 
strongest of the Senate, He-bad no superior 
in the Sepate as a ready, off-hand debater.: 
His resources were at his command and could 
be quickly brought into use. He was not 
afraid of hisown thougbts or afraid to utter 
them. Though one of the foremost advocates, 
of stringent and severe measures toward the 
South, he, nevertheless, accepted the: policy 
of President. Hayes as the only policy that 
could be wisely adopted in the circumstances. 
He was faithful to his- public duties; in season 
and out of :seasov, and not a breath of sus- 
picion has ever impeached his official: hopor. 
The death of Senator Morton ig a loss to the 
Republican party and a loss to” the country, ; 
and on both accounts is to be deeply regretted. 
It seems to be generally understood that his 
|| vacant seat will be filled by Daniel W. Voor- 
| hees; and ef all the Democrats in Indiana, or 
anywhere else in this country, noteven except- 
ing Jefferson Davis, Mr. Voorhees is the very 
last man who ought to be the successor of 
Senatcr Morton. He was one among the very 
worst Copperheads during the war, and is a 
low and vulgar-minded politician, in no sense 
fit for the place. 


Tue Rev. J. H. Baylis, D.D., pastot of the 
Roberts Park Methodist Episcopal church, in 
which the funeral services of Senator Morton 
were held, on Monday, delivered a eulogy on 
the deceased, in which he revealed more of 
|| the Senator's private life than was known’ to 
\} the country while be was livieg. He was 
known chiefly as a public man and as such 
had his full share of the public attention in 
praise and in dispraise. It is but. right, now- 
that he has gone, that the public should know 
something of his private life; which Dr. Bayliss 
describes as a pleasant one. He says: 


‘Tt may be a surprise to some, perhaps, when 
I say it is the uniform testimony of those who 
knew his family life best that he was a conspic- 
uous example of tenderness; and I do not use 
the word ec-nspicaous to round a sentence, nor 
because at funerals we feel that we must praise 
the dead. I use the word because facts de- 
mandit, His was no common terderness. It 
paseed the bounds of ordirary family Jove, as 
the friendship between David and Jonathan 
surpassed toe ordinary frieudship of men. It 
was a passion that never died nor waned, 
When burdened with such cares and tangled 
@uties as no other gcvervor of toi3s or any 
other state ever carried, he still welcomed into 
his erowded office at all hours his wite and 
ebildren and never failed to greet them 
with kisses. If they came twenty times a 
day, it was always the same. State affairs must 
wait wolle be embraeed those heloved. The 
tendere t parent sometimes wearles of the 
carestes of his children, and especially if they 
are offered in the presence of company, But 
no matter who was in the parlor with bim, nor” 
woat large affairs were the subject of conver- 
.Sation, when his children came, be helped 
them to climb upon his knee and never 
grew impatient of their fondling. He 
never went a journey of fifty miles with 
out his wife, if the was so situated 
that’ she could go with bim. This was 
not simply because it might gratify her; but 
also becaure her presence was a ne 
his happiness. Ajd co she was with him ia far 
Oregon when the last stroke fellon him. Sach 
love wins love, and it is’ ‘not strange that the 
ebiidren who were thus welcomed when:tbey 
came came often, nor that bis sons, when they 
became mep, still Kicged bim, and he them, as a 
constant habit.’’ eal 





TuERE is’ no more comfort for President 
MacMabon in the second French élection—that 
| of cownclls-genera] last Sunday—than there 
_ was in that for deputies in October. In both 
| cases the Republicans’ have won decisive 
' victories, and the Président muet bow to the 
| penne The danger 6f & coup d Wat, of a 

terrible civil war, has probably passed, and 
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‘the’ people of ‘Frénce. have piites their 
,fentiments in favor of the Republic so em- 


4 phatically that it would be, worse than folly 


for the President to attempt to carry out the 
‘policy of personal government imposed upon, 
him by his clerical advisers and déclared in his 
election manifesto, He has yielded.so far as to, 
accept the resignation of his cabinet, and has 
nominated another which, coutrary to all par-’ 
liamentary rules, does not include a. gingle 
member of the majority. The names all be-, 
long to Conservatives, Legitimists, and Bona- 
partists. The policy of the Deputies is quietly 
to await events, offeriog the’ President no 
help out of his dilemma. The Republicans 
have mattersin their own hands, and if they 
will use prudence and moderation they will 
bring the country, safely through the crisis. 
This election probably insures a Republican 
Senate, and thata republic, the Bonapartes and 
the bishops tothe contrary notwithstanding. 
What gives us the most hope for France is the 
repression and self-control of the people, so 
different from the mercurial temper which has 
been proverbially theirs. If the “naughty 
boy’’ of Europe will only become good, what a 
glorious boy he will make. 





Tue letter of Judge Strong, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who was a: member 
of the Electoral Commission, written when the 


ter from the Hon. G. W. Jones, urging upon 
his attention the alleged Democratic majorities 
io Florida and ‘Louisiana, has found its way 
into the public press. 
clusiye that we give it to our readers as fol- 
lows: 
‘WasHIneton, February 26:h, 1877. 

“ The Hon. George W. Jones: 

“* My Dear Sir :—I was a Democrat when you 
and | were together in Congress. | am a Demo- 
crat now. I bold to all the opinions the State 
Rights Demecrats have always held and which 
the acknowledged leaders of the party have 
avowed up to the present winter—never more 
clearly than in 1873 to 1875. 

**T donot believe that C 
stitutional rignt to inquire into state elections 
for state electors. nf 


too much with the «tates. The Electora] Com- 
mission has no more power than Congress has, 
and | think it would be a most dangerous usur- 
pation were it todo what the states alone have 
aright to do, even tocure what I fear was a 
great wrong of the Louisiana Returning Board. 

“T canpot doubt that such will be your opiv- 
fon when you reflect to what the assertion of 
such a power would lead. It would place the 
right of the states respecting the cooice of 
electors at the mercy of the Federal Govern- 
ment and be the greatest stride ever made to- 
ward centralization. 

“ Better suffer a present evil than open such 
a door; better than abandon all the time-hon- 
ored prineiples of the Democratic party. 

‘*T am yours, very respectfully, 
“ W. Strong.” 

The whole thing here is in the compass of a 
nut-shell. Judge Strong and the majority of 
the Electoral Commission held to the doctrine 
that the appointment of presidential electors 
and the certification of their appototment are 
fanctions exclusively deposited by the Consti- 
tution with the states themselves, and that 


when the states, through their constituted 


action is final and subject to no. review or cor- 
rection by Congress when counting the votes. 
Tiis doctrine is not only true onthe face of 
the Constitution, but, when applied to the case 
that was then pending, was the end of all Mr. 
Tilden’s claims to the Presidency. The diffi- 
culty with bim was that he was not elected 
according to law. This is the general difficulty 
with all defeated candidates. 





Tue Tenure of Office Act, originally enacted 
by Congress to checkmate Andrew Jobnson, 
assumes that, the consent of the Senate being 
necessary to the validity of the appointments 
to office by the President, its consent is also 
necessary to absolute removals from office. 
We have no doubt that this is a correct 
assumption, as a question of constitutional 
law. It isthe view advocated: by Daniel Web- 
ster, years since, The Constitu'ion does not iu 
express words grant to the President apy 
power of removal, ard it does unite the Sen- 
ate with the President in exercising the power 
of appointment. If tbe former power re:ults 
by implication from the latter, as is admitted 
#0 be the case, then the implication applies to 
the Senate as really as it does to the President. 
Congress has seen fit to give effect to this im- 
plication by Jaw, avd thus limit and qualify 
the President’s power..of removal, The prio- 
ciple of the law is goo3, whatever may-be said 
of its details or the uses to which, by perver; 
sion, it may be applied. No President ought 
to bave the absolu'e contro] of the question of. 
removal from office. Sach a power, if exclu- 
sively vested in him, is, capable of enormous. 
abuses. And yet, on the other band, the Sen- 
ate, if so disposed, may very serions)y cripple. 


the President in the management of the civil 


service of the country, and ferce him to retain 
‘in the service persons who onght to be dis- 
)mijssed. The power being. divided between 
tiie Prestaent and the Senate, the question 





whether !t will work well er fll depends upon 
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Commission was in cession, ip answer to a let-, 


It is so terse and con-| 


gress has apy con-— 


“ Congress hus of late years interfered quite | 


authorities, have acted upon the subject their | 









‘the inaniier in which it is used by each. What 


Céngtets dught to do is to provide by law, in 
respect to all the subdrdihidte appointments, 
for # permanent tenure of office during’ food 
behavior, cubject to removal for cause.\' This 
would relieve the President and) the ‘Senate 
alike from temptations to abuse their power 
and divoree these appointments and remoyals 
from party considerations. Civil service re- 
form must reach this point, or as a system 
prove a failure. re aI 

Tue two houses of Congress have appointed 
committees ** to take into consideration the 
state of the law rexpecting the sscertaiument 
avd declaration of the result of the election of 
President and Vice President,’ and directed 
these commitiees to report, by bill or,; other- 
wise. All thisis very well, provided the term 
“law” includes the Constitution iteelf, and 
the committees are authorized to propose 


‘amendments to it; but if the term’ is limited 


to acts of Congress, then it is not very well. 
The Constitution is defeetive not only in re- 
spect to the mode of electing the Prestdent aud 
Vice-Pre-ident, but also in respect to the 
manuer of ascertaining and declaring the re- 
sult, and Congress has no power to remedy 
these defects by legislation. No legislation 
beforehand, under the Constitution as it now 
is, has or can have the least particle of autbor- 
ity for the goverument of the particular Con- 
gress that counts the electoral votes ard de- 
clares the result, and no antecedent legislation 
can determise for that: Congress the powers 
which it shall exercise. The difficulties and 
perils disclosed at the last. Presidential elec 
tion cannot be cured by Jaw. Toey can be 
cured only by amending the Constitution it- 
self; and if Congress shall undertake simply to 
patch up the system by legislative action, it 
will come very far short of the work that 
needs to bé done. ae 





Tue letter of Mr. Erhardt, one of the police 
commissioners of this city and chairman. of 


‘the committee on rules and discipline, ad- 
dressed to John Kelley and protesting against 


political assessments upon the city police to 
replenish the contribution box of Tammany 
Hall, and thus furnish a campaign fund to de- 
fray Tammany expenses, is a timely and 
truthful utterance. Mr. Erhardt says: 

‘tT have no official authority over the polit- 

ical action of my subordinates ; I desire note ; 
but IL protest against the assertion that they 
owe allegiance to any party by virtue of office 
jn this department. The police have almost 
absolute control over the conduct of elections. 
They are charged with the enforcement. of 
aw in a city where many inflnential politicians 
bave long been habitual, flagrant, professional 
violators of the.law, This department has in 
the service of the A about twenty-six hun- 
dred mén, atan anntal expense of some $3,202;- 
400. "Tbese men are constantly looking fer 
promotion,or preference in agreeable duty or 
Other officfdl advantage. Tosecure these ben- 
efits, they must rely upon fidelity and merito- 
rious seryice or upon political, infiuence and 
favor. The efficievey of the department re- 
quires that they should rely upon the former. 
‘Loe present commissioners, without distinc- 
tion of party, have labored to induce them to 
do 60; but we ean do little if the powers that 
make and unmake commissioners choose to 
tread again in tbe waydrom which has come s0 
much disgrace and Lullify our efforts by rep- 
resenting to the furce’that partisan /allégiance 
is 1o be the price of official preferment.” 
This is good reading for all the John Kelleys, 
whether they be Democrats or Republicans. 
We shall never have a good civil service in the 
nation, the state, or the city until it ceases to 
be underssood that offices are the party rewards 
for political services, This is to-day the one 
great curse of American politics. 


WENDELL Puiuuies, in his recent speech 
criticising the policy of President Hayes, re- 
ferred to his course in regard to civil service 
reform; and’ said: ‘Cesar once led ‘his 
armies to a+ pot where the issue was victury or 
death ; but that was a de=perate step)and one 
which every general would avoid, if possidle.”’ 
There is a hint here which the Presideut would 
do well to consider. His letter of acceptance, 
his inaugural address, and his order in respect 
to officholders, as well as the most of bis acts 
since he became Presideut, have committed 
him to a radical programme of civil service 
reform, involving, so far as lies in bis ‘power, 
the destruction of the ‘infamous “spots sys- 
tem.”? The friends of such a reform’ bave ral- 
lied to his support, and its enemies are either 


| treating, him with silent indifference or con- 


fronting bim with positive and ac:ive opposi- 
tion, boptog. that be will fail in the’ effort. 


— Thetr iseue with the President is distinct aod 

sharp. The only course wnich he, baving pone 
‘thus far, can wisely of eafcly paréue is one of 
: prompt boldness and unbesitating adbereuce to 
| the principies he has avowed, no, matter what 


opposiion he meets or from what source’ it 
comes. Any vacillation on bis part, any seem- 


' ing desiré to ride two borses at tue same time, 


any attempt to reconcile men ‘of absolutely 
incompatible convictions and purposes, will 
show thet the President had not counted the 
cost before he began to build, or that he laeks 
the requisite courage to carry out his own- 
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plans. Retreat and compromise are re impossible 


without a disgraceful faiJure. . Is the, President | 
equal to the emergency ? There is but. one 
man that..can answer this question, and that 
man is Ratherford B. Hayes. 





THE Christian Powers seem to be perfectly 
willing to wipe utterly out of existence the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the islands of the sea, 
if they can only make a few dollars thereby. 
Take the case of Madagascar, where rum mer- 
chants, aided by the English amd American 
governments, are trying to undo the work of 
our missionaries. Both the English aud Amer- 
ican Governments levy a tax of some two dol- 
lars a gallon on distilled liquors; but the E-- 


gli-h Government forced on Madagascar a 


treaty which made tbat people receive rum at 


au import duty of only 33 per cent., which, by 


the influence of the American consul, was in 
1867 reduced to 10 per cent., 
cents agallon. There are imported annually 


from Meuritius over 400,000 gallons of rum, 


which sells at about eighteen cents a gallon, and 
which, with native liquors, made from stills 


imported from Mauritius, is inflicting aninjury 
which the missionaries fird it hard to resist. 
A correspondent of a Mauritius paper, the 
Commercial Gazette, says that *‘ the whole pop- 
ulation have become inveterate’ drunkards, 
women and children, as well as men’’; that the 
women are becoming sterile throughout the 
couotry ; ‘‘and that, if something is not doneto 


stop this unlimited consumption of spirits, the | 


bulk of the race will Lave disappeared from 


the face of the earth before the beginning of . 


the next century, and those who remain will 
have just cause to curse the day upon which 
the white man invaded their country, under 
the pretext of showing them the way to 
Heaven.” In a littie while we shall be hear- 
iog that “civilization” has destroyed the 
Hova race. It is the civilization of rum and 
gunpowder, not of Christianity. 

Tue old New England Thanksgiving is pecu- 
Marly a family festiva]. It is now national, and 
the President of the United States has ap- 
pointed Thursday, the 29th of November, for 
Thanksgiving Day. We ask our readers, espe- 
cially in the West and South (those in the 
East do not need the request) to make much 
of the day. Remember it is a harvest festival, 
aday of good cheer, a day when young fam- 
ilies should gather around their grandparents’ 
board and be thankful and merry. It basa 
religious character. Let it be understood that 
the forenoon is to be given to worship at the 
house of God, and the afternoon to enjoyment 
at home. To give the day to. base-ball or 
huoting, apart from the women and children 
of the household, is a profanation of the day. 
Ona this day our fathers every year expressed 
their thankfulness to the Father of all for the 
mercies of the year. Let us make the festival 
truly national, even as their principles are 
spread all over the land, 





Some good comes out of all evil, perhaps ; 
and one good which our people have not ex- 
pected, perhaps, has come out of the Ku- 
Kluxism of Georgia and other Gulf States. It 
used to be an almost universal law that there 
was no virtue among white men and colored 
women. But in Georgia, for example, there 
has during these last balf doz‘n years, under 
the influence of Kn Kluxitm, been growing up 
a sentiment among the colored people such 
that a colored girl having an illegitimate child 
by a white man will not be endured. She is 
absolutely driven from the community. The 
white man isa murderous enemy, wito whom 
there is to be no parley. And the result of 
this, enforced by the ivstruction of their 
preachers, is an advance in morality much 
greater than would have come in years of peace. 
Perseeutions bave-before this developed the 
moral elements in a people’s ecbaracter; and 
certainly the trials through which the colored 
people of the South have passed have done 
som: thing to brivg out their manliness. What 
they need to learn, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, is the hard gospel of economy and 
thrift. 


.eeeThe American Missionary Association, 
eucouraged by the payment of $30,416 on its 
debt aud by the cordial endorsement of the 
National Council, passed ‘resolutions, at its 
recent annual meeting, looking to the entire ex- 
tinction of its indebtedue-s. The execative 
committee will mature plans for this purpose ; 
but in the meantime some of the friends of the 
Association are coming forward with pledges. 
We are authorized to announce the following 
flames and amounts—some of them conditioned, 
others not: Adam Pearson, of Edinburgh, 
Sootland, $1,000; John Galloway, Scotland, 
$1,000; a lady in Central New York, $500; a 
clergyman in ‘New York City, $500; W. B. 
Palmer, Mich., 81,000; A.8. Barnes, New York 
City, $1,000; besides some smaller amounts. 
We trust that many otbers will aid in this way, 
so effective and inexpensive. Toe sums 
pledged, togetber with toe: weet already 
made, will reduce the debt te @57,601 


or about two: 





e real scholars among our American 
Jews; as amoug other people, are modest. : The 
rabbis Gottheil aid Htibsch and Isaacs ‘are not | 
vaauting their superiority’ over ‘theif Christian 
neighbors, ‘and ‘we aré sure they will feel a 
éuftable mortification at such a display of bead- | 
lines as a new paper of Atlanta, Ga., The Jewish | 
Rosth, makes in its. first issue, The editor, | 
“ Rev. Dr, Edward B. M. Browne,’ publishes-a ; 
long address of his own, with balf a column of | 
headings like this (we teglect capitals and 
italics):' ** How the Jewish compares with the 
Chrietian pulpit.—The 50,CO0 Christian mibis- 
ters cannot produce ten men to equal ten of the’ 
200 rabbis in point of Jearning.—While the 200 ! 
rabbis will match any 40 men selected amongst » 
the 50,000 Christian clergymen:—The Jewish ' 
rabbi compared with the Christian minister.— 
The rabbi'haé more learning, more eloquerce, 
more work, and less pay than the Coristian | 
minister.” 


«+02 The, Interior will not, have the Newark | 
abettor of woman’s preaching nor his prose- | 
cutor go down to éterfialkfame. In its account 
of the session of the Synod Mr. See is changed | 
to “Lee” and Dr, Craven is contracted. to | 
“Crim.” Tt ridicuts the prosecutfon for an 
offense which is of the commonest sort among 
Chicago Presbyterians, and concludes with a 
statement which appears to us very improb- 
able: 

We understand that a wom:n’s missionary 
mecting was held in Dr. Cram’s church the 
day after the adjournment of' ‘the Synod, in 
which the ladies and members of Newark Pres- 
bytery blended their eloquence in addressing a 
congregation made up without distinction of 

age, sex. or previous condition of servitude. 
The ladies have captured the second parallel. 
Now for the grand charge, amid the thundérs 
of the captains and the shouting.” 

..«: There is a rule! pretty generally admitted 
among Presbyterian journals: not to discuss 
on their merit cases‘up for trial before Church 
courts. We see nd good reason in this custom, 
nor does The Presbyterian, of Philadelpbia, 
which bas on eeveral occasions published severe 
articles against the Rey. Joha Miller, aud which 
now, in the pending ease-of-Dr. Skinner against 
Mr. McCune, allows its Cincinnati correspond- 
ent to say: 

“Tt remains to be seen whether the 
Synod will shut its eyes to evidence which bas 
been said to be, by one of the most eminent 
lawyers of Cincinnati, as clear and conviucing 
as the sunin Heaven in the printed proofs and 
testimony of the prosecution.” 


The ‘amusing part of the thing is'that Mr:' Mc- 
Cune left the Presbyterian Church six months 
ago. 

...«Senator Jacobs, of Brooklyn, in a recent 
speech with regard to the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution of this state, said: 
“Tt is a proposition which, if adopted, woyld 
disfranchise me from voting for any municipal 
officer. I might be elected to the senate and 
hold my seat thére, and, on coming back to 
Brooklyn, find I could not vote for even award 
constable.’? That is a willful falsehood, or 
Senator Jacobs did not know, what he was 
talking about. The restriction of the elective 
franchise to those who pay taxes or rent toa 
certain amount relates only to the board of 
finance and ‘has ‘no relation to other officers of 
city government. 





....Here’s another case of ‘‘ unionism” 
which the next Lutheran Council will have to 
look after. Atthe recent session of the Synod 
of the Reformed (German) Church, in Allen- 
town, Penn., two ministers belonging to the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium invited Reformed 
ministers to occupy their pulpits. To besure, 
Reformed and Lutheran live together in the 
same church in Prussia; but some of the 
Council folks have discovered a new confes- 
sioval principle which shuts out.of Lutheran 
pulpits all who cannot peccept the symbols as 
infallible. 

..- The Jewish Messenger still needs to cér- 
eet its Hebrew printing The comfort of réad- 
ing an excellent review of Weiss’s “ History of | 
Jewish Tradition” is considerably matred by | 
misprints. A Jewish paper should have. its | 
Hebrew proof-reading not glaringly bad. By | 
the way, why will not the reviewer .give us in 
English such a history/of the Mishna period as | 
migtt be compiled from the work of Weise, 
and Frankel’s *wWon ‘344, and “Brull’s | 
MwA KIDD, all which works, belong written | 
in Hebrew, are inaccessible.to, the omninary 
student ? 

(j.aThe Old School Reformed Covenanting 
Presbyterian Church bas a hundred mivisters 
in the United States, and they are divided as'to | 
the question whether they sha'l admit ministers | 
of otver devominatious to their pulpite.~ Zhe | 
Reformed Presbyteriamand-Covenanter declares | 


‘great deal of attention. 


| ting their chairmansbips, Speaker Randall bas 


| powination.” The correspondett of the’ Cin-. 





that they must not, but allows the Rev. W. P. | 
Johnston to argue that they nisy.’ The Synod | 
has decided that the old * tertimony’” against 
those guilty of schism.against the Old Scbocl 
Reformed Covenanting. rene Qburch 
sball.be kept up. li uo 

+ .2..Dr. MeOosh says he rai the Broad 
@viaicnaidh of Great Britain ‘to withdraw from 
thelr several eburches and organize one of their 





own. “Maby of them,” he ssys, “are men of 


refined taste, none of them of profound 
thought.” The Teading men of that school 
whose names ocedr to us are’ Coleridge, 
‘Thomas Arnold, and ‘Robertson, among the 
dead; and among the living are Jowett, Stanley, 
Tulloch, Service, and Caird--not oames to be 
opaken lightly of. 

.+The Italian’ Catholic papers are meee 
ing that journalism has no patron saint, end | 
they have petitioned the Pope to supply, the 
lack. It is suggested that, St. Francis de Sales ' 
is the most fitting candidate for the office. 
What we would like to learn is how the Pope . 
is to communicate with Brother de Sales and / 
learn whether he is willing to undertake the 
additional laber: Catholic journalists <a a 


-+..Why can’t the Hdngresisgnaitely give 
us a good lively heresy trial? There is. Mi: | 
Dudley preaching for Theodore Parker’s old 
| congregation in Boston; and ‘his Connecticut 
Association seems contented to bave itso. Is- 
there any chance in Detroit? We de that 'a 
writer in The Advance finds heresy’ in Dr. 
Zachaty Eddy’s sermon before the Home Mi:- 
sionary Society, printed in the Society’s | 
monthly magazine, 

‘...In etalk before the Presbytarian mivid- | 
ters of Chicago, Mr. W.C, Gray, Of The Interior, 
criticises Mr. Cook’s definition of conscience, | 


and himself defines it as “ the force not of our- | ‘ 


selyes which wakes for righteous: ess acting 
upon ourselves.’’. Thisisas poetical as Arnold’s 
definition of God; but we imagive that the | 
defioition would be quite as correct if gives: | 
That of ourselves which makes for righteous- | 
ness. 


:.<.The House of Representatives has forty- 
seven standing committees ; and, in distribu- 


given twenty-five tothe Southern States. Of | 
these twenty-five committees at’ least seven 
are among the ten or twelve committees © 
which do far the larger part. of the business of 
the House, This is certainly very liberal for 
even, times of ‘‘ conciliation and good-feeling.”’ 


..The most stupendous religious unter- | 
taking of modern times is unquestionably that 
of the Lutheran General @ouncil, in entering 
upon the discussion of Dr, Krauth’s theses on 
pulpit and altar fellowship. The late Coune:] 
finished the discussion.of thesis 1, and at this | 
rate will dispose of the whole set in 104 years. | 
Some of the great-grandehfldrén of the dele- | 
gates of this year may live to see the.end. ; 


--The Evening Post, of this city, defends 
its ‘support of John Morrissey as a candidate | 
for the state senate. on . the. ground that, | 
though in: private life he.is a violator of law, he | 
is the least of two-evils. It is John Morrissey 
or worse, and a great deal worge. Taings are 
in a pretty bad way in this city when Jobn | 
Morrissey, the gambler, must be accepted as 
the only,escape from a worse fate. 


....A-presbytery in Hlinots, after long trial, 
“ censured” a minister for violent and uotruthb- | 
ful language, and at its last meeting diemiseed 
and recommended him to a bnew field. The 
Synod of New Jersey has unanimously sus- 
pended a minister for the offence of certain | 
obscure speculative errors, and he cannot get 
any letter. If he had only eursed and lied, that | 
would have been so much better. 


....The Congressional Library: at Washing- 
ton numbers 315,000 volumes; aud of these 
about’ 60,000 are’ piled upon the floors in‘ all | 
directionr, making it difficult to use them and 
exposing them to constant injury. Tbe Library | 
is one of the best in this country. Congress | 
should at once .make ample provision for the 
protection and security of ‘this imvaluable col- 
lection of books and periodicals, 

..We are sorry to see the opposition of- 
fered to the admiesion of girls to the Boston | 
Latin School. If it be imagined that. girls 
could not. keep. up with the boys in their 
studies and would bring down the standard of | 
scholarship, all that is necessary is forthe’ 
master of the schooTto be strict and drop the | 
poor s¢holats. ‘But; for our patt, we have no 
fears for the gir]s. 

----At the Detroit Congregational Council a 
fraternal delegate from the (Dutch) Reformed 
Church, ore Dr. Scott, bad the rudeness to’ 
refer unkindly to THE INDEPENDENT. We are 
informed that his language was “only tolerated | 
because he came as a delegate from # sistérde-_ 


cinnati Commercial makes the same remark, 


.-. Wonderful, most wonderful f° A” Tead 
coffia,has been found it Palestine, containing | 
a silver riag,on which are inseribed the names ' 
of Sam-ou snd Manosh. Is it genuine? Well, | 
Shapira has it, apd has started for Europe | 
with this and other “‘ antiquities’? of the.cort | 
which. this,lucky; collector is always collect-— 
ing and offering for sale. 
‘O1. The World, of this city, significantly re- 
marke in regard to Senator Conkling: “ Which | 
‘of, ite two [Mr. Evarts or himsclt} has moet | 
deeperstely coqnetied with the Democracy. 


| our exchanges. 


think it discreet to, keep, 1 their ‘knowledge to 
themselves.” Republicans. would, like to eer 
‘what this bint means, 

+, A letter bas been discovered on ‘ale ‘in 
Preis itreagary Department, addressed to the 
President, in which Mr,.Welsh, the writer, says 
that he ie glad-that we-have an-Admipietration 
“in a position to appoint a suitable man to 
Office, regardiess of politids)’* This is centainly 
every serious objection to the canes minister 
to Gréat Britainios: © m o19 


--Senator Shiron, of rewind ts nototiots- 
Ty an absentee from Washington during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. Hehas ndt been ‘fr ‘its 
seat half the time since his election, afd that, 
too, without’ any excuse, except that he hss 
other business to attend to. The Senator ought 
promptly to mend bis ways orresign hie sent’ 

We publish this week the firet part of an 
able paper by the Hon. Jobn Jay, read by him 
before the Church Congress in this’ c ty, and 
which he has kindly furnished ts ‘Tie Indx- 
PENDENT. The remaining _ portion we will 
publish next week. 

.- The pipersare beginning to acknowledge 
that Gen. Howard‘eemareh-of two thousand 
miles through the wilderness was & greit feat, 
after all, and that he and bis soldiers deserve 
unstinted praize for the final puccess of. the 
éampaign against the Nez Perces.' 

..Somehow The Albany Souder is getting 
credit in the papers for a poem ¥e printed and 
| paid for, called “‘T Go #Fishfiz,” by J) H. 
Hoadley. And yet we canhot beliéveitiat ah 
honest paper like The Albany Journal would 
copy from us without credit, 

....8o0me months ago a ‘* Mason;” so it! was 
charged; poisoned the Archbishop of Quite. 
Now a fanatical priest. bas ‘shot the, President 
of .Guatemala, and. the account, between 


| Church and state may be considered square. 


.-+~Zhe Index says that @ Christian’strust.in 
Christ at the hour of death is more foolish 
than the Hindu’s trust.in the cow whose tail he 
grasps when about to die. The Index meant to 
appear blasphemous, but is also silly. 

..A Southern Baptist missionary in China, 
Rev. T. P2 Crawford; has published.a» book to 
show, by the analogy of the Chinese dynasties, 
that the suceessive names in the antediluvian 


| genealogies represent dynasties. 


..- The strike of the Bolton cotton-spinners 
in England bas‘entailed upon them a loss of 
$500,000 in the single item of wages. This is 
one way of getting rich and promoting the 
interests of workingmen.......... 

.. We have heattoof baptism ina lake or 
river, or even in a fotit? “But the smallest bap- 
tistery on record is, perhaps, that about which 
Dr. Daniel Baker ‘has written ‘a book— Bap- 


| tism in a Nat-Shell.”’ 


.. The retired-editor of the London Ti Jones, 
Mr. Delane, is ‘called “ Dela'ne” ‘in a number of 
He was rathér partial ‘to the 
Turks for a while, and they might call’ him 
Muslim Delaine. 

-«..Oakey Hall suddenly and mysteriously 
left the country, and last -week:'as suddenly 
returned. ‘The only regret is that he did not 
Stay away. 


_ 
Publishers B 8 Department. 


SooTHING anp HEALING, We, might with 
truth add etataie curing in ev. 


case 
No remedy known» equals Coe’s Couxzb 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, * gad 
Consumption. It is an eld and tri ‘riend 


and always proves true. 





Sucu names as Dr..O. W. Holmes; Wash- 
ington Irving, and Ex-President Van Buren 
have borne testimony. to the efficacy of 
Warrcoms’s Astima ‘REMEDY, which is 
for sale by Druggists, 





Dr, Pricz’s Special Flavoring Extracts— 
Vanilla, Orange, Lemon, etc,—are three 
times the strength of the ordinary extracts. 





THE REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


Ir is often a great trouble for a literary 
man, writing or reading at bis table, to get 
up and go to-his«book-case to consult a 
book or look Up a ‘reféreacé. . The bother 
is scarcely worth the trouble, he sometimes 
thinks. But this annoyance is. avoided if 
he has within his reach » revolving book- 
‘case, capable of: holding” books of refer- 
encé, Stich caSes ‘ate now befig “man- 
‘ufactured in, Canton, Ohio, by .Mr..Jobn 
Danner, in large quantities, ‘sndate sold in 
all sections of the country. They vary in 
price from $16 to $20 and hold as many as 
125 large books. Besides being.an. article 
of necessity to the literary man, they area 
decided ornament: td the library, ‘and we 
are glad to hear they are miseting with such 
genuine success. Fk ats. are ob- 





well-informed Democrats know, even if they 


tained in the deseriptive ceireulars, 
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Tris a sure sign o of an old overcoat when 
cut short, All overcoats ate cut “long and 
all short overcoats are several years old. 
We have this information from the leader 
of the retail clothing trade of America-- 


Baldwin, of course, 
DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH. 


QqwER cities still deplore the musical. de- 
cline of New York, but meanwhile we con- 
tinue to monopolize the lion’s share of good 
music in this country. The newest musical 
enterprise here is a series of orchestral 
mstipées to be, given.in Steinway Hall every 
Saturday afternoon, by a large and well-chosen 
orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch. The New York Oratorio Society 
and the Arion male chorus will add vocal at- 
tractions and vocal and instrumental soloists 
will also appear. The programmes to be pre- 
sented will include the standard works of 
ancieot and modern masters, without excluding 
works of a more popular character, as far as 





they do not interfere with the high artistic aim | 


to be followed. At least one novelty will be 
produced at each matinée. 


FINE. LINE ENGRAVINGS. 





Mr. Kepret, of No. 66 Beekman Street | 


and Ne. 267 Broadway, has received several 
*© remainders ” of the original edition (1792) 
of Sharp’s engraving, after Salvator Rosa’s 
celebrated painting, ‘‘ Diogenes in Search 
of an Horest Man.” We have.seen.a speci- 
men of them which is in excellent condi- 


tion, and this means ‘that it displays some | 
of the best qualities of iine engraving. . It | 
adequately and delicately interprets the | 


characteristics ef the old master. “It is 


beautiful and abundant in light and in color | 


and its wide ravge of tones is most tender- 
ly gradationed. The figures stand out and 
speak out. Mr. Keppel has reeently re- 
ceived, also, a case of classical and sacred 


subjects, very suitable for framing.—From | 


the Evening Post of Nov. 2d, 1877. 
THOMAS'S CONCERTS. 





Tue first of a series of six symphony | 


concerts, under the directorship o 


Hall, this city, last Saturday evening. 
The house was crowded and the programme 
a most excellent one. To prove the 
superiority : of the music, it is enough to say 
thst selections were made from Mozart, 
Handel, Beethoven, Wagner, 
These symphony concérts will consist of a 
seriesof six, together with public rehears- 
au. The next pmblic rehearsal will be 

ednesday, Noy. Pp sth, at 2 o'clock, and 
ts concert will be Saturday evening, 
Dec. ist. 


A CALIFORNIA BANK. 
Tue Collateral Loan and Savings Bank of 





and Liszt. 


California was incorporated May 16th, 1876, | 


with a capital stock of $1,500,000. The) 
stock is divided into 30,000 shares, the par 


value of each of which is $50. The object | 


of the Bank is to loan money on collateral 
securities, subjectto the legal rate of interest 
in California—four per cent.amonth, The 
Bank also receives term deposits and allows 
interest at the rate of one per cent. a 
month, Dividends on the stock have been 
paid monthly at the rate of two per cent. a 
month. Full particulars may be obtained 


| 


at the 6ffice of Geo. E. Ross, the manager | 


of the Eastern Department, No. 1 Pine Bt., 
this city. 


ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


It is scarcely necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the music4oving portion of our cit- 





izens to more than the bare announcement | 


that the time has nearly arrived for the Or-| 
atorio Society to begin its Fifth Annual’ 
Season Concerts. Dr. Damrosch, one of 
the very first conductors, will wield the 
batén, while the soloists are to be Mrs. 
Imogene Brown, Soprano; Miss Antonia’ 
Henne, Contralto; “Mr. 
Tener ; 
tone. 

beus,” 

Nov. 15th, at Steinway Hall. 


J. J. CONNER, 
in Sixth Avenue, is just now offering a 
very low-priced stock of ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s fine shoes, for which he is having 
more than a0 ordinary demand. The 
French heels,;which are s0 popular — 


Handel’s Oratorio, 





ladies and which everybody who does 
wear them imagines are so Lantetortine, 
are made on 4 peculiar last, which gives | 


ease and beauty to the foot, besides mak- 


ipgié to it look infinitely smaller and more grace- | 
ful. These shees are marked b y MreC Con- ' 


ner at extremely low prices and are from 
the best makers. His “Sensible” walking- 
ee with a low, flat heel, is also av 
shay and for shoge who prefer: 
rales very usable atticle. 
@ fortwer shoe will be : especially desir. 
able for holiday wear: 


Joseph Maas, | 
and Mr. A. E. Stoddard, Bari-' 
“Judas Macca-| 
will be given Thursday Evening, | 
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THE TROY TIMES 
is the best advertising medium in the State 
of New York and its circylationis the larg- 
est outside of the Metropolis. The arzange- 


TER IVRERREP ENT 


ment of all'the advertising departments | 


(reading matter on every page) is a pecu- 
liar feature and is particularly advan- 


tageous to advertisers. The Ties has 
earned and continues to sustain an envi-. 


able reputation among advertisers for 
quick and lasting results from investments 


in its columns, 
= RR 


A GARMENT OF HEALTH. 


CoTTer’s PaTeENT ABDOMINAL BELT 
DRaweERs are certainly no humbug, or they 
would never have retained the confidence 
of those afflicted ones who have benefited 
so greatly by their use duting these thirty 
long years. Of late vears, as we learn by 
a recent circular, the proprietorship has 
passed from Messrs. D. Gutter & J. 
Jonckheer into the hands of Messrs. Samuel 
Budd & A. G. Stevenson, of this city, who 
haye all the patterns of the former geptle- 
men’s customers in their hands, as also is 
the sole right to manufacture. 

To those who are unacquainted with the 
value of these Drawers in assisting and 
curing the weaknesses of the abdominal 
organs we make the following résumé; In 
persons inclined to obesity or corpulency 
they sustain the weight of the intestines, 
thereby facilitating respiration and a 
healthy action of all the vital organs. To 
equestrians they are likewise invaluable, 
and prevent the injurious effects other- 
wise caused by a yiolent perpendicular 
movement made in oe 
Any amount of upward pressure can 
obtained and fixed, without restraining 
the movement of the hips, andthe belt 
itself can be attached to drawers of any 
material, either knit) or woven, heayy or 
light, at. a slight adyance in cost over 
ordinary drawers. 

We know many will be glad to learn of 
their whereabouts, which has been clouded 
in a little obscurity of late, in consequence 
of Mr. Cutter’s decease and Mr. Jonckheer 8 
removal, to Europe; and we doubt not of 
the enterprise of Messrs. Budd & Steven- 
son in extending the benefits of this garment 
to all parts of the country. Their large 
acquaintance as gentlemen’s furnishers will 


Theodore Thomas, was given at Bteinwy | certainly ensiile to'do wu. 


(RN 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 


THERE are hosts of people who do not 
care to buy ready-made clothing, and are 
very particular as to the manner in which 
they shall have their clothes made to order. 
They prefer a fashionable tailor, who gives 
his personal attention to the cut of their 
garments. Tosuch people we would ree- 
ommend the pame.of Isaac Walker, of 166 
Fifth Avenue, this city, within a block of 
Broadway and close by the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Many Americans, while abroad, 
have their clothes made at Mr. Walker's 
English house, No. 277 Regent Street, Lon- 
don. This is the only New York establish- 
ment of its class which conducts business 
in London. The finest and choicest fabrics 
are to be seen in the fall and winter im- 
portations, which are now ready. The 
prices are reasonable, and Mr. Walker’s in- 
creasing business shows that his goods give 
perfect satisfaction 

I 


STEAM ENGINES. 


PoRTABLE and stationary steam engines 
may be seen in process of manufacture at 
the extensive foundry and machine wor 
of Pool & Hunt, Baltimore. The wor 
shops cover eight acres of ground, throu h 
which passes the Northern Central Rail- 
way. The establishment is divided into a 
number of departments, and only the best 

pliances are used in the production of 
the machinery and castings that are man- 

actured so extensively and sold so largely 


throughout the country. The largest 


orders can be filled promptly, and satisfac- | 


tion in quality and price of machinery is 
guaranteed, 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 
CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to.the corner of 4th Avenue 


and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 


Boots and §mozs. WAUKENPHASTS are the | 


most comfortable. 
Ironciaps for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 
CANTRELL, 291 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 


ety LY a STS 





A wewsraren that is odabtintly before | 


the public and is seen in almost every town 


in the United States is Fhe Daily Graphite, | 


of this city. Besides beitig the onl daily 
illustrated journal.» in Siow worlds. dike 


show — 
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TuE na; tae oceans manufactured by ‘the | 
New Haven Orga are Very gen- | 
erally nent ene aaa the , couniry. 
They are only in, pose oF eyery state, in sete. 
Tnion, . the im provements that | 
ee from e to time belt A ein t 

“ws Patt kept constantly before the 
od The greatest care is taken in the 
Senerintite of thé instruments. Only 
well-seasoned woods are used, and, as a 
consequence, the.organs wear well avd sat- 
isfy purchasers. All styles of instruments 
are manufactured; but probably the most 
well-known is called the “Jubilee Or gan 
Equally popular is the so-called “ rand 
Organ,” or organ with an extra knee-stop, 
which increases or softens the power at 
pleasure. The case of this organ is an en- 
tirely new departure from the old designs 
of organ-cases, and is intended to corre- 
spond with the present fashionable style of 
furniture. Other sizes and qualities.of in- 
struments are likewise manufactured and 
satisfaction is guaranteed. Full informa- 
tion in regard to these organs may be ob- 
tained by writing to\the New Haven Organ 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


———S 
NEW YORE AND NEW ENGLAND 
ROAD 


| NEW HAVEN ORGAN COMPANY. | 


PassENGERS from New York to Boston 
may leave the Grand Central Depot, this 
city, at land 11:35 P.m., reaching Boston 
at 7:30 Pp. M. and 8 A, Ri This is the short- 
est route from New York to Boston, and 
be night-train leaying at. so late an hour, 

lows a good long eveningin New York 
City. Comfortable sleeping-cars are at- 
tached to this train. Passengers may leave | 
Washington at 1:30 Pp. u., Baltimore at 8. 


P. M., and Philadelphia at 7 P. M., and by | 5 


means of the transfer steamer “ Mary- | 
land” around New York City and the New 

England Road, be in Boston at 8 o’clock 

the next morning. Leaving Boston at 9 

A. M. and 7P. M., passengers can go through 

to. New York, Philadelphia, liimore, 

Washington, and the South, without 

change of cars. This route is growing in 

popularity and favor and is now a neces- 

sity to the traveling public. 





Jupce Wersrsroox, of the Supreme 
Court of New York, says: ‘‘ An experience 
of several years, during which time 
POND’S EXTRACT has always been used 
as a remedy for WOUNDS, BRUISES, and 
STRAINS, enables me to say that in all 
such cases it-has proved to be wonderfully 
efficacious.” Ask for POND’S EXTRAOT! 
Take no other. 

POND’S EXTRACT is an unrivaled 
remedy. This grand curative has been in 
existence for over thirty years, and has 
stéadily worked its way into popular favor, 
until it has won for itself an undying fame. 
Its eect upon the human organism is 
wonderful. It arrests inflammation at once, 
inducing a permanent and natural action. 

It is unreservedly endorsed by'a legion of 
champions, among the most prominent of 
whom are: : 


Hon. T. R. Westbrook, Judge Supreme Court, 
N.Y. 


Hon. Cornelius Evans, Mayor, Hudson, N. Y. 
2D. P. Ely, Mayor, Norwalk, Conn. 
«* Joseph H. Sprague, Mayor, Hartford, Ct. 
‘¢ Charles B. Pratt, Mayor, Worcester, N. Y- 

. Isaac Clark, Rondout, N. Y. 

«Asher Anderson, Fisbkill, N. Y. 

“ R. M. Stratton, M. E. Church, 

«¢ J. Leroy, Nashua, N. H. 

“ Stamford J. Home, N. Y, 

‘“« Dr. Francis Wheeler, Poughkeepsie N, Y. 

“* J. A. Todd, Tarrytown, N, Y. 

“ W. F. Lewis, Peekskill, N. Y, 

I 


MERITORIOUS.—From acquaintance with 
Dr. C. B. Howe, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
we feel it a privilege to recommend his 
popular remedies, which are now taking 
the lead in the medical department. The 
Doctor has spent agers of toil in perfectin 
his two specifics—viz., Howe’s Neverfatf | 
ing Ague Oure and Tonic Bitters, for ague 
and fever, sciatica, neuralgia, debility, ete. 
The other, Howe's Concentrated yrup, 
which is a blood-purifier and invigorant, 


for @atarrh, Cancers, Scrofu ja, Consump- 


tion, Heart, Liver, Ki ys, and diseases 
peculiar to females. 'Testimovials and af- 
fidavits of ‘physicians and others of its 
curing many diseases, after other remedies 
had failed, ‘are on record: Send to the 
nates for seit oe documents. The 
ished with 


————————— ten ‘blade knife:is really a 
nee of cheapness, and all of. our sub- 
acribers in want of such.an article will find 
it as represented. 

— 


~EwportAnt.—Whoen - visiting New York, 
‘stop at Grand Union Hotel, i pie 
tral Depot, and. 





j ish carpets +] rugs 


ted ved, cS 
| and selling at one-tenth the cdst. Lace 








_ SHEPPARD EMAPP., 
a fit hta ieee ns can arpets, embge 


he well known establishment of Shep. 
vatd knapp, Nos.- 183" and 185°Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. ‘The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though- marked down very ‘low, 
are up tothe standard in quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Wereige and and vont 

cxn also pare 

es carpets have 
from Oriental Getter, 


uantity 


curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed. 


rn 
Croton Pornt, June 27th, 1877. 

I hereby certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death has been 
placed in the — of and is now offered 
for sale fess Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained i in all its original 
purity, undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871, and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts ef the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

Jno. V. CocKcRort, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
Deceased. 

The above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail by most of the Jeading drug- 
— in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 

ity 

It is simply the pure juice of the. grape, 
neither drugged, liqguored, nor watered, and 
or medicioal or sacramental purposes 
cannot be ce 

H. K. & F. B. Taurser & Co., 
General Agents. 


————— ES 
Dr, Prick’s Cream Baking Powder is not 
oe bulk. Sold only in cans, securely 
abele 


SUE gE 
A STANDARD REMEDY. 

Cop Liver Or is the old standard rem- 
edy for pulmonary difficulties. It has,no 
doubt, cured more complaints of this order 
than any other medicine. In procuring it, 
persons should always send for the prepar- 
ations of our first and best-known drug- 
gists. The most popular form of mixture 
is that in which phosphate of lime is pre- 
pared with the oil, which greatly adds to 
the latter’s medicinal value in building up 
the strength of the patient, and counteracts 
the disagreeable, fishy taste always ex- 
perienced in taking the pureoil. Mr.C. A. 
O-mun, with whom our readers are familias 
from Jast year, has a most valuable prep- 
aration of this kind, which was known to 
the public long before his card appeared in 
the print of this paper and which has 
alleviated and cured so many cases of con- 
sumption that the growing sale warrants 
him in introducing it more generally. 

His address and further particulars are 
to be found on the 18th page. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 

owns’ ELIxre has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This E1Lixm 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. = physicians wse and 
recommend it. ergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praive. 

Henry, Jonson & Lorn, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. : 


EE ; 

Great Horse Mzpicine.—Dp. Topas’ 
VENETIAN Horst LinmMEst, in pint peniiee, 
a 1, for the cure of colie, old sores, sp; 

bruises, is the best in the world. 

Topras’ ConDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. 'Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest runnin horses, in the 
world, Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park ‘Place. 


a ——__— 
ae mutbe:. will greatly add to her 








strevgth fort. by free use 
‘lal das bees Toc, while its in- 
Pistia ing p that soothe the he perry 
and iHdues re resi 8] al had fmparted 
through the rik to her nursitg Babe, 


suekitg the little one quiet; 
cheerful, and happy—the best wa, ——— 
a fretful cbild a ai Dare baby.” 
= Ag pd a $1.00 hatile, ons. sample 
bottle at 15 cts:, t its merits, cals 
ALL nervous; exhausting, and painful dix 
eon of al yield, to the<curative infin, 
vermacher’s E he 
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SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 


a Money Order, Registered Letter, or QOheck, 
—— aE 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 





NOTICE 
ORATORIO SOCIETY OF N.Y. 


FIFTH SEASON. 
The Society will perform_on Thursday Evening, 
Nov. 15th, 1877, at nt Steinway Hall 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO, 
a4 sUDAS. MACCABEDS,’”’ 
witb the ssoaea ¢ ~ spe sts: 


Mrs, Imogepe Bro in Calne Goo ood dan qcogeaages prano ; 
Miss Antonia mn. opanpensceboqntgn sagesbosd Contralto ; 
Mr. Joseph Maas ..............+5 Tenor; 
r. A. E. pag eens secs -Baritone; 
and Dr. Damrosch, Grand Orchestra. 


Conductor: Dr. L. Damrosch. 


ed Seat 50 ce’ 
Tickets for ns ‘at “Steinway Hall; Bebirmen, 701 
resawer Schuberth, 23 Union Square; and at ill 
roadwa: 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Subscription books are now mor cera as at the Office of 
the Society, Messrs. CHA’ __ Mon- 
tagzue Street. adjoining the Academy of Mus 

number of poncoriesions is limited sorwelye 
hundred. The members only of erved 
Seats at auction will be hereafter announced. 











MARRIED. 


THOMS—GREGG. —on Thursé Thursday. Oct 25th, ,at 
the residence of the bride’s father. in Germantown, 
ct Wek wes Rev B.N. i et Rev. 

ev. 


card 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 





BATCH: RS RA DYE 
n the world. The inventor has is splendid 
<p ag 3 with e hair oO 
injury to his health—proof itis the only true nd 
Harm! reliable, instantaneous. No 
sappointment; no ridicalous 3; Temedtes the 
il bad dyes; y tp ye and’ beau- 
- Black or, Brown. ia DEO popited s 

Ripert: } 0» 
Y. Sold by all ¢ x 








BALD MEADS 


thrived a as to bpaly a 

skin, the hair being oF of the same bee = = shy 
exture as the gro Fag are so 

cannot be de BARCHELG 
celebrated Wig ry. waiaae wi ond st.. Now Bone 





WATKINS, 


ANATOMICAL BOOT MAKER, 
REMOVED 


TO 239 FOURTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. 


FLORIDA. 


To let, a fine large house, partly furnished, with 
splendid grounds, orange and other fruit treesin 
bearing, and ample grounds, at that most desirable 
of all winter resorts, St. Augustine. 

REFERENCES: Rev. Dr. Chas. F. Deems and fEx- 
Senagor James A. Bell, late Auditor of Canal Dep’t, 
who have visited the premises. Apply to 


M. DANIELS, 9 Astor House, N. Y. 
PARTNER WANTED. 


The proprietgr of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY 


wisees apartner. Business ons and small capital 
ao hae ted. . 


No. 144 Preah MoE ialenore, Ma. 


THE WOMAN'S Oishi. 


A Weekly Ni Tr, published H 
No.4 Park. Sh. BosTOx wey voted 10 
pits a ae ed ucation wad 
litical Equality and especially to ert suf- 














Tag 


CK WELL. 2200770022 
EDITORIAL Cor > 
Ee eal ree SRMORE ONTRERUTOR 
TERMS: 22.508 year, in advance. Single copy 6 cts. 
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The People’s Remody. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I es speak ef excellent 


POND'S EXTHACT Theat Ve etable 
Pain Destroyer. fas been nase over 
thirty years, and for pt + and 

cul rompt curative age on cannot te.eancied. 


ily san ater > 3 
dence ns 


ge 


thout onde Extract. Ac: 
8, Contusions, Cuts 





cation. Prom relieves pains of Bua 
I coriations, Chafing: 
Old So Bolls, Felons, Corns, ete. 


Arrests inflammation, reduces swelling 8. 0ps 
L bleeding, removes discoloration and heals rap- 


LADIES find it their best friend. 
the pains to which they are peculiar! 
) Ject—notably fullness and pressare in the heal, 
? nansea, vertigo, &c. It pr omptly ami meliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds r’, Inflame 
mations and ulcerations. 

wEmOe JHOUDS or PILES find in this 

mediate relief aud ultimate cure. 

No cass however — or obstinate can long 
resist its regular 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. it has no equal for 


em anent cure. 
BLEEDING from any cause. For this itisa 
je. It has saved hundreds of nek 4 
all other remedies failed to arreat bier 
ing nom nose, stomach, lungs, and é 


Toot HACHE,,. Earache, Neural 
~~ | Rhoumation are all alike reliev | 

permanently cured. 

PH YeichaNso of all to who re ecauaint 
e x rae of a- 
zel fecomnaetey eis ek in their practice. We have 
Yetters of cotimendation from hundreds of 

i e ao * for use in 

the fore- 

Kinus they order its use Je for cellin s ofa 

oneltsy apie aid ci ae am 


Catar (for whi hich itis a 
Peg ia fpatee Eeehs St dings 0 orin coi 


~ey 9 ete. 
Hand Fao Peel indeed. ail’ manner 
skin diseases, 


TOILET US. Removes So 8, Rough- 
mess and Smarting : he: ats, Eru 
go and. Pimples. It révives, invigorates 

hes, while wonderfully improving the . 


It assur 


Complexion 
TO FARMERS—Pond’s ract. No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be 


without it. It’ is used by al! the leading Live 

bles, Street Railroads and-first Horsemen 
in New York Ag F-. It has no equal for 8 3, - 
Harness Chafings, Stiftuess, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, cae Eee 

. Pneumonia, Colic, Diarr 

Colds, &c. “Its range of action 1s i we nd tip 
relief it affords is so prompt that it inv a 
in every farm-yard as well'asinevery farm! 
house. Let it be tried once antl you will never 


be without it. 

OARTION : Fonds Extract has been im- 
itated. fract hi article has “ihe words 
Poud’s ads Extrac blown in von Naeem be 

ving who 
oe ver Ene toe Se ep eibproperiy. efuse 
all other ae f Wits h is 
the only article used by Physicians, and inthe 


hospitals of this:country and Europe. 
FA pert pnies eee teehee eee 
POND’S EXTRACE COMPANY; 98 
Maiden Lane, New York. - 

GREAT BARGAINS 
IN FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


WILLIAM NEELYS 
BOOT AND SHOE STORE, |; 


348 Bowery, 


CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked iu Plain Figures. 


POSITIVE BARCAINS 
AT 


SCOTT’S 


RELIABLE 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


Thirty-fourth St. and Eighth Ay. 
BOURT’S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
All Goods Marked in Piain Figures. 


HOLIDAY SHOES 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


My Fine Stock is marked at prices which defy com- 
petition. Particular attention paid to orders from 


out of town. 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 SIXTH: AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 

















LES, 4 S Bp A 
“STLFES. Pi hs d lam th Ware. 
List of Ca - orties inoue peu c 





Brerster&Co. 


OF BROOME 8ST. 
A SUPERB STOCK OF 


Carriages & Road Wagons 


ONEQUALED IN QUALITY AND 'BEAUTY OF 
FORM, ALL FITTED WITH 


Rubber-Cushioned Axles, 


OF WHICH WE HAVE USED UPWARD OF 
EIGHT HUNDRED SETS DURING THE PAST 
TWO YEARS\ |AN EXPERIENCE WHICH EN- 
ABLES US TO ASSURE. THE PUBLIC THAT IT IS 
THE MOST VALUABLE AND. IMPORTANT IM- 
PROVEMENT EYER MADE..IN.. CABRIAGE 
BUILDING. 


BROADWAY, 47th TO 48th STS. 





ahal 
uae BACTS. 2) 

The MAYFLOWER’’ Fireplace 

isthe only Heater f a Hot-air Chamber, 


bere: ea 1 
9 Will heat FIPTY 


er in the room where 
1 le heating as much or 
Be > rooms 


T OWER” wil burn brightly 
during the et winter, and always betree from 
slag or elit kers, without the use of apoker or any. 


outward: a ers 

T. Y WER.”’ is as cheerfu! 
open ae, and as Nopnemental as it fs possible 
make ~ — Out of 


IF y been su¢cessfulin heating your 
house’ with have not hean ta iss 2 **“MAYF LOW. 
ER,’ will be over. 

LOWER ”’ is much more DUR- 
ABLE than any other. You will be urged by other 
manufacturers to wey their Heater, for they all haye 
in’ prospect a rich harvest im repairs. Remember 
that it is for your interest to buy the Heater which 
TH keep sik ino Oe he peers thm {and that one 4s 


pan you Would know wand Phy ought io know— 








amdély, nd the oe . ht : HEA AR- 
an @ emi y pDiain to you. 
agi URT Bake Gna ee nufecterers. 


37 Water ot ’ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


having opened their new 
store on Union Square, 46 
East 14th st., between Broad- 
way and University Place, 
invite an inspection of 
more complete and extensive 
line of new and desirable 
goods, of their own manu- 
facture, than ever before 
offered. 

THE OLD STAND, 


No. 550 Broadway, will be 
continued as heretofore. 


$500? ron" $190-$250 osse$ 75 


MAGNIFICENT HA ANGERS ND BEAUTIFUL 

Bye a eg haser can examine his instrament be- 
fore “pay. ng. Our Instruments are perfect and we 
challenge comparison with the most famous makers. 
Guaranteed for Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 


ISAAC WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


AND: 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON, 


FALL AND WINTER (MPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY 


N. B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


_oimpsan, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Broadway, York. 
Fact ‘aud .. Waitvatera. jonn. 


FINE WATCHES 


RICH GOLD JEWELERY 
at Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


‘Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE GITY TIME, 
697 BROAD WAY, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. ting epretally done and order work 
promptiy ettenmen 




















BRAUNSDORF & METZ, 


168 WEST 34th ST. and 433 and 
435 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


baye now one of the largest and most select stocks 
f first-class ne % 


ready f  eoxpminetion. which they offer at greatly 

juce: tthe 199. Special care is given to the man- 
a Furniture, Mantel and Pier Glasses, 
Draperies. etc etc., cease designs which will be furnished 





ce i SPRY ; 


yourdruggistfor Osmun's J; 


X cas 4 
. $e 








CABINET FURNITURE 


CASONI & ISOLA, 
Sculptors and Designers, 


Steam Marble and Granite Works, 


146 to 162 West 40th St., N. Y. 
MONUMENTS, MANTELS, TILING, WAINS- 
COTING, FONTS, ALTARS, Etc. 
FRENCH, AFRICAN, AND [TALIAN COLORED 
MARBLES, IN LARGE VARIETY., 


GRAPHIC BASE-BURNER 


FOR 1877. 


This Stove was Awarded the FIRST 
PREMIUM at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 

which time it has been reornamen ¥ 
aes aaa Seen Somat te 

it beaut an sty ev 
Déalerswno ave not made their contracts for 
season will find it for their interest to secure the 
of the NEW GRAPHIC for 1877. 
2” A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SWETT, Quimey & PERRY, 








eaters rg Send camp for 


Cancer inty id West iad tN. 
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DEGRAAF 
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realpt el of thie this notice a Sheree eas 








W. H. DEGRAAF. 


‘& TAYLOR, 


$7 and-89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New eth 
STILL CONTINUE TQ KEBP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, “DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
_ Mattresses, Spring-Beds, ete, 
Pt aby Rome a Sug ete sch Ny oer 


Please state where you saw this, 
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Weebly Borrket Review, 


Ut J (ror ie debs abby, ded ob 1st}. 


| GROCERS’. MARESET. 


COFFEE,—Bragil Coffee,—The navee i in 





demand continues and but little business’ 


has been consummated. Prices have given 
way one-quarter Of a cent”per 'lb.; gold, on 
all -grades + most" marked, } however, on 
qualities above ordinary; but © dealers 
evince the same reluctance to enter the 
market das before. The distribution is’still 
very moderate. Mild Coffee.—For Maracai- 
bo there has been some little inquiry; but 
other descriptibus are ‘dull. Prices * for 
prime to choice, grades: dre steady, while 
the lower qualities are rather nominal. .We 
quote: ' 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choi¢e....... 1784@22 
Bantos,Ord. to Oheice.i....5 54... 5. 84 @218Z 
1 ae Segre PEE SET: 2514 @2 
OEE a Pees teceerenstocscteeces cect 28 
Maracaibo.,........ CLE OPT ET 1946 @214 
Lagnayra......<... deiabh lh fede ccasse w 


TEA:—The auction sale yesterday has 
taken the attention of buyers, to the detri- 
ment of business in the open market. The 
better grades of Green and the -Congo 


showed a marked decline, while the other: 


kinds were tolerably well sustained. The 
effect of the public»sale upon the market 


has_not, thus far, been appreciable. We. 


quote: 

PRRs cicdseabbaiocens aendnwninees 25 50 
Young. Hyson.. (tS oS 7 
English Breakfast... od bssesedteD> a 875; 
Uncolored Japan....c.ccccccscccce> 22 @ 55 
OGlong. . <5 sop id ch Saeed RB aci'gauod So @ 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—With liberal 
receipts of East India Sugar and a very 
limited demand from refiners, whose wants 
are largely supplied by direct importations, 
the market is dull, unsettled, and itregu- 
lar. We lower our quotations for Fair to 
Good Refining te'734,@8 cents; and, with 


the present quiet feeling, these figures are 
extreme and cannot be realized. {t is gen- 


erally understood that sales were made in’ 


the early part of the week upon the above 
basis, but not then reported. The stock is 
still quite large, -the consumption is re- 
ducea, and New Crop Ouba is not far dis- 
tant. Refined. —The demand for refined has 
been light; and, with a very quiet market, 
prices are rather nominal at our quotations, 
We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.........,. TH@ 8k 
BEARD 4b BANE coccccescocsccseses 104%@— 
Crushed +... . Re te db dt. O05 oS 10% @— 

Powdered. ...4........s00008 10% @111¢ 

ey ere 9%,@10K 

WHITE. men fain cocces 954 (@ 94 

team Refined A.........22. @ 9% 

Een oneacmepe eae Aeeners* ; “eG oy 

RG GedT eee 0). op <pasee+anen*e=n 44@ 8% 

Other grades, including C.. ie 8 8 


MOLASSES.—The stock of West. India 
descriptions is smaller than before at this 
period of the season for several years, and 
businéss is necessarily limited. There is 
little or no supply of Boiling grades; but 
refiners are fairly supplied for their present 
moderate wants by pfeviods purchases 
Grocery qualities are in fair request and 
remain firm. New Orleans.—For Old Crop 
there is a moderate’ demand; New ‘Crop 
meets with a fair sale. There have been 
no receipts yet of strictly fancy. We quote: 


Cwba, refining grades (50° test)../...40 @— 
Cuba, Stew d TTAAES.... ceccccscvess pomunal. 
PortokKico @ew). 0.5... + en2 sak ORs 5 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 39 (@47 
New Orleans, choice...... $M FSich oe 49 @iv 
New Orleans, famcy.........esssese- 2 @Q— 


FISH,—The better grades of Mackerel 
continue to arrive slowly, and, as the de- 
mand is almost wholly for that description, 
the market preseuts a very quiet appear- 
ance. Inferior grades, however, are in 
ample supply, and,. notwithstanding stock 
is accumulatiog, holders continue firm. 
Dry Cod are firm at the Hastward, and the 
same feeling is manifest. here.» The de- 
mand, however, is small. Box Herring 
have ruled quiet, but values generally are 
sustained. We quote: 


George’s Cod, ® qtl........... 50 6 00 
Pickled, Scaic, ® bbl........ 3% @ 4 25 
Pickled od, ® bbl........... 450 @5 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore. . 28 Midsdessb ices 20 00 @22 00 
No.2 Shore, new ..\.0.. Sb édgem 12-50 8 50 
No. 3 Large, neWy. .o..sasesess 950 @10 5) 
Me. 8: Mediates, vscsesvevseve 1 00 @i11 00 
8almon, Pickled, No. 1.,@ bb].17 v0 @20 00 


Herring, Sealed; @ box.... a. . a8 @— 22 
Herring, No. 1, @ box.........— B 


SAL Tix Liverpool Fine eontinues some- 
what irregular, and, though considetabie is 


leaving the market, the prices obtained are 
not always up to those generally quoted. 
Bulk is quiet, thongh récently some holders 
huve been trying to force the market, with 
indifferent success: |We quote: 


Turk’s Island, # busbel.......— — 28 
Liverpool, Ashten’s........... 250 @-— 
eens other a 8 eH eee 110 1 

Table Aait, in 0 ed eaal 1 
In small bage. 40 ‘ee 


25 
4 
In small pockets. 100 in abbl.— 3 336 


GENERAL MARKET, 





ASHES.—The demand 
parcelgonlg, and in this way 44¢@5 c 
obtain ed and 64 @i cB. stor: . 


é BROOMGORS: —Thedemand and eaay 

“are alike good, and business is fair at about; 

former prices, though outside figures are 

exceptional at the moment. We quote: 

Choice Long: Green Hurl Corn, 7@8 cents; 

fair to good do., 6@7 cents; good to chojce 
n Medium, 6@61< cents.; 


is for oes 


>fairt 
'|@o., 5@6 cents; choice Short vartidseont Bfrah, 


7@8 cents; fair to good do., 6@7 cents;, 

Red- tipped, all grades, 414@6 cents; com-! 
ye: Red, stubby, and crooked Corn, 31¢@ 
4 cents, 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour. <The) | 
amand has’ been moderate for all gr’ 

and prices, without experiencing any rad- 
ical decline, have steadily tended io buyers’, 
favor. City Milis have sold freely and in| 
some cases are sold ahead. Southern Flour 
bas been in moderate demand and prices 
have tended down. Rye Flour.—The ‘de- 
mand is still light, but prices are the same. 
Buckwheat Fiour remains steady, with a 
fair inquiry. Sniall sales haye’ een made 
at $2. 35@$2 75 per 100 pourtds, $6.50 per, 
barrel, and $1.05 per box of 25 pounds, 
Corn Meal.—Barrel Meal has been in fair 


request at steady prices; but Sacked is. 
rather lower.’ We quote: 
Unsound Fiour.......s2-2se.ss000 4 00@ 5 50) 
State Supers......cecscoscsccce eves 4 75@ 5 25) 
State No. 2......... Hak ce shes cesses 3 50M 4 25 
SidbeMktra. ....dvicctwedadoces -. 5 50@ 5 75! 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 : pe 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 57 6 50 
Foe our. Float a 6 eee 8 75 
Sesdedsespsccdosere aoe BT 4 50, 
Gorn Meal, per bbl’ Fads ebbep dur ce 2 65@ 4 50 


GRAIN.—Now that the October con- 
tracts have matured and been ‘‘settled,” 
all kinds of Wheat have declined. The 
**settlements” have been large, while the 
actual sales have been moderate; but in 
some cases it has been —- to sep- 
arate them. The receipts have continued 
heavy; but there has been no pressure to’ 
sell, saving, gure in the case of No. 2 
Chicago, which has fallen to its original 
relative value, as compared with Milwau- 
kee. The shipments continue very heavy. 
On Wednesday they amounted to well on! 
toward a million bushels, the bulk of 
which was purchased before arrival. Corn. 
—With a moderate demand, the market, 
has favored the buyer, although the re-' 
ceipts have been very moderate. Rye! 
remains quiet, Barley has met with fair! 
inquiry at steady prices. Buckwheat. bas: 
declined, under freer offerings. Sales have 
been at 62 cents per bushel. Oats have 
been in fair demand at full or improved’ 


prices. Beans are steady, with a fair de- 
mand for Mediums and Marrows; other! 
kinds quiet. We quote: i 
WHEAT: 

OTe ee ee Sate 14 @152 
White Western.........su0eee- 145 @150 
No. 1 Milwaukee...,.......... 130 @131 
No. 2 Milwaukee........:.50 -123 @-—-— 
No. 2 Chicago.......« perédesbs 12% @127 
No.8 © — wwvasesvods S¥eope 122 @122h% 
Amber Michigan. .........+.+ 140 @141 
Rye, State......cccccccccccces 7 @ 

Rye, Western....... VS o5e Sb08 e771) oF 
Western White.... .......... 66 
Western Yellow........0--ee0 61 @ — 
OATS: 

White. «20. ceccco. ws Se coseeose 35 41 
Mixed... ...ccccescccvccccesees 34h 7 
Rejected 1/.0.0.% S. tdi deodetec 31 @ 32 
Basie, Btase....pocrcsaccceep 50 @ 8&8 
Barley, Canada...... i apehhbe 8 @ 100 ' 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New............f.0.b. 220. @ 2 25 
Medium, New..........++--5,100 2% 
White Kidney. New........... 255 @ 2 65 
Red Kidney, New..... be assed’ 240 @250 
I ae 210 @215 


CATTLE MARKET.—The week opened 
with an active demand for medium and 
fair grades of Beef Castile sud an advance 
was obt . Subsequently, however, the 
advance was lost, together with @ fraction 
from rates ruling at the date of our last. ! 
The sales were at 83¢@114% cents for Na-. 
tive Cattle, to dress 55@57 ibs. to the gross | 
cwt , though a few Fancy realized as high’ 
ag 1ig@i2 cents, to dress 58 Ibs. There) 
was some inquiry for Milk-fed Veal Calves, 
but\G@rass-fed ruled dull. Sbeep and Lambs, 
were active and firm in the early part of 
the week; but finally the demand slack-: 
ened and a rather easier feeling manifested | 
itself. The former sold at 314@51¢ cents 
and the latter at 5144@6\4. “Live: Hogs 
were in limited request and the closing 
ratesishowed a slight decline, The awe 
for the week are 10,145 Beef Gattle,.423 
Cows, 2,608 Calves, 34,921 Breer and = 
363 Hogse Ge 


HAY.—The past few days has mitequed } 
a very quiet market for all descriptions; 
but prices have not changed, th receipts | 
having been only moderate, We quote 
North River Shipping at 55@60 cents, Re-! 
tail qualities 60@85, and Clover and Salt 
. Straw remains dull . Bye steady. 
The quotations ate for Lon Se 3 | 





perenne ene: 


oom. Short do, 
PROVISI The ”» 
in Oowher Pork caliminat a 





when prices were run up: 
eash, with sellers at $16. No 
done above $15, however, and next day 
prices declined to $14.25. Bacon has been 
quiet and prices are to a great extent nom- 
inal. We hear of.no. sales. -Cut Meats 
have been in limited demand at unchanged 
prices. Lard:—The demand has been very 
moderate for both spot and future. deliver- 
ies and prices are lower. Beef remains 
dull and prices are nominal. Nearly all the 
business in Beef. is now done at-the West 
at prices which afford no index at this mar- 
ket. New is arriving and is freely offered, 
but very.slow of sale. Beef Hams remain 


sie and entirely nominal. We quote: 
Pain’ Mess, Dbl..sseeesseesee-12 00 @13 00 
Extra Mess)... oi -s<se-dises+s-13,00 , @M4 00 
Prime “— tere .cicsunicds.... 21 00 @22 00 
Rackot,, Dilwvs0.00580<¥sp soos 15 00: @—— 
Giza Tadia Mess, tierce..24 00 @25 50 
ORK: 
Mess, Western.....-....0.08- 14 25 @l4 39 
Extra Prime, Weatern......... 10 25 @10 50 
Prime Mess... :,.....000.-02--12 00. @13 50 
Larp: 
West, meomy tae. »pr., 8 uae 4 > @-— — 
_ PTUMO... 255 ie isk adeiodee @— — 
ee re Lc etn cl a 62 @ 9 3714 
man 
MR ose tee ccckote tics cee cite 11 @12 
Smoked........ Pe ee seunasniees 1. 12W@i3} 
SHOULDERS 
DICMIOG 616 ad oid aeelsd BisHHS Dds s 7 81g 
Dry Salted. seo sees ces eeeecey 7 @is 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK,—The 
market is steady, with a moderate demand. 
We quote: 


DoMESTIC or } 


White City, @ Mb........escsdsecees . 3%@ 4 | 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)..... : oe 85% 
BI thd I NR le py GFE x@ 1 
PAPER STOCK: 

ccc LETRAS SE RIAER » 34g i 
No. 1 White Shavings..:...........6 — @5 
Book Stock (solid)........... Per Py — @ 3% 
Common Papers........sseeseee isos lh @ 132 


WOOL.—A few manufacturers have 
presented themselves; but their aetions 
indicate a desire to purchase only for their 
immediate requirements. The prevailing 
rates are extremely low ones, when the 
cost in the country is taken into considera; 
tion; but these facts apparently have no 
weight with buyers, as they still ask foy 
lower prices. We quote: 


4 att Rain ésg Opaicvcecicres —39 48 

Kui. Weeds Nes —3s 5 

American, Combing............. —49 57 

Eo. a -—20> 25 
uperfine Pulled.......... Goeene —34 

Valparaiso, Unwashed...-.......—17 19 

WOMEN DRGs citcicn ns apeesnesd ceoes —25 28 

POMAS, CORWISss oh Bociei sho cesi ces —Ww 24 

8. A., Merino, Unwashed........ —2 82 

BE WRisacpidbleh siskee coee 73 30 35 

ee BOE ee. 317 18 

a, Washed See a Oe O22 30 

Gal Bp’ Cl her tab eae sup.. 27 30 

aC. Upiashed. m edium.. 23 26 

or ae » Unwashed, coarse. 16 20 

Cal. 8. o Unwashed. burry.. 13 17 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Fine fresh-made is in better 
demand and prices are about 1 cent dearer. 
Other kinds are unchanged. We quote: 
New BurrTer: 





Deake, Gritins.....cdviide Vi Covsbeee’ 28 @25 
State, tubs, selections..... 22 @s 
State, tubs, poor to Pues. . . 16 @w 
State, tubs, Creamery...,. 28. (@B3 
Western, tubs, choice.. - 22 @23 
Western, Creamery..... - 23. @B2 
Western, firkins, choice......- --- 18 

Western, firkins, good to prime..... 15 18 


CHEESE.--The market ruled. steady, 
under a Very moderate export inquiry, a 
13@1814 cents, some asking 184 for Fancy. | | 
Other kinds steady but quiet. We quote: 


State Factory, famcy..........ssseees i 
State Factory, gooa to fine 
State Factory, fair to good 
DOGG ENS cnce vsccang eves 
Western Factory, choice... 
Western Faetory, good to prime. _ 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 








EGGS,—The demand is fairut full prices. | , 


We quote: 


Long island, N. Jersey, and near-by 25 @% 
State and’ Punrsyisania...3..¢.°.7. 24 @3 
Western and Oanndian, choice...... 20 @24 


FRUITS, — Domestic Gnrepx.— On’ 
choice Apples there is a steady tone, espe- 


cially selected parcels adapted to the export | 


outlet, and not very large offerings; but | 
holders cannot obtain the rates -to which | 
they have limited their stock, the- demand 
ruxning mederate and indifferent. On 
Cranberries'the market is) dull and nom- 


inal. »We quote: \«» 

pres —— per! _< 50@5 00 
ples, AIA _ rOSG 00 

TP hn Fal Ppl pe ae bbi.. 3 25 

Apples, W. choice, per bei, 3 = 

Apples,W.N, Y.,; 'g’d toxp’e, per bbl, 2 103) 

Cranberries, choice, per box....... 


1 r ; 
Crat berries, fair to good, per box.. ee Te i 
Domestic Drirp.—In Apples there is more 
inquiry. The receipts continue light in. 
desirable stocky-with prices favoring seller. . 
on Pratt te choice and fan 8g 
is firm; dull. 
u sad ruite inde 


th go a 
66, 


| posed 


te 


AS: SAE Oe: 
rab ewvaesbensess epee 


Apples; Southéern,’prime.*. ..).: CEES 10 
Peaches, pened prime SP to. ¢ 
Peaches, unpeeled. s....060.0..004 rat Be 1% 
Blackberries... Re. Fer Pe 4 8 
Bap Ae po eG ei 1 16 


HOPS: With continued heavy receipis, 
the market hasfavoréd the a and all 


below. strictly .prime are, tie ice 
ea rept or gic at but 
e. The brewe o$feh but 

= msg nen at wie We quote: 
‘Orop of 1877) per Ws). Att 5@13 
Crop of 1876 8 0 £5. cage uke shan * 7 
“Urop of 18% HO, Bete eh ae ) 4 


POTATOES.—In’ Irish’ Potatdeés’ the 
market was very cactive; j with ‘supplies 
available to an average extent; but prices 
are Well stistained and holders do not urge 


stocks. Sweets.steady.” We quote: 
Long Island and State......... 5 2H ;@ 1 62 
New i OEE fer ‘@ 1 3715 


SEEDS.—Clover cunning 18 steady, but the 
demand is small, Timothy is dull. For 
Flax there is more inquiry, the stock in 
crushers’ bands having heen reduced. 
Holders generally ask $1.50, but buyers 
limit their bids to $1.473. We quote: 


seers meer toes Lear 8 a 8Y4@ 8% 


Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 40 _ 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 147 @L 50 


Red Top, per bag, 5 bush....... 200 @2 2% 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $66 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
formula). ....ccrtttesssste.... 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
METI): 3.6 5: k nape ab eninconite te 5194 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
Hotmmala)s 6825501 Sess ky Ee" 88 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone,.15-p.c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Sepepphespheten: 40 00@ 


Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral).. 

Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate.. * wa 00 

Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 

Lister Bros. Standard Superplios- 
pmabe OL EAMG. 00% ace neect 094% 


fe 
sf 255 
& ShRS 
8 8383s 





Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 B5g00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour. ........ 5 OC@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal...... eee 3400@ 36 50 
ros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 5u 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone...:. 2750@ 30 0 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua'o 30 ote 33.00 
= Acid Phosphate 30 32 00 
ts on ‘s Pure Bone Meal 33 35 00 

« ~~ * Raw Bone a get 
phosphate..... 40 00 
Manhattan Blood @ukno »  Agrelel . oe 47 50 
Matfiela Fertilizers........+-.0++ 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano)... 4..4..- 45 00 
Quinnipiae Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer, Pinelat Guano. 40 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.) : 

Higt-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
Hign-grade Supe phate:... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated bos spoates, 35 00 
Ground Raw B as 40 00 

Fish Guano (crude bartels). 18 00 
Bone Flour. 28 34 at Walt 8 1 0@ 45 00 
Raw bones Ground (pure). LV ce Wee #% 00@ 40 00 


Plaster, per ton 


Nitrate of Potash (95 c.)s er Ib. 88c.@ 93¢c. 
Sulphate of Potash (30 if , ic. @ ‘ec. 
Muriate of Potash Sop: a), § c.@ 3c. 

itrate of Soda, per Ib........-.. 4%e.@ 4%4c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb........... 446c.@ 434 ¢. 
Suiphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 ‘@ 534c. 
Driea Blood, per TR pa ennsasaines 2¢c.@3 c¢. 
ad Wy ot. cas tent aaties 2446c.@ 3 c. 





“TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE Besr. 
Send for our A Re aduced Price-L 
THE G £A. 6 


RE PP Ci, 
(P+O. eh aia net aud 33 Vesey 


German Potash Salts(2d p. ¢.). .« 22 © 25 00 
8 9 00 








BEST TEA F FEES, 


AND 8 ter ES, 
families, and consumers 
above articles should 
CO.’S 


be 











ers mail will 
attention. Send for 
ddress box 4237. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED. Salary #100 per month. 
MEN: DEALERS. ‘Tesrmsws Eeromme oY E A R LY 


oe 
Na CONTRACT 
'. & TEA IMPORTING oon” ism ag Sa Gabe Civomy att, Ono 


BCEARINC. 


“MOULDED BY SPECIAL 
: lachinery at Short Notice, 
\ Prateeerodist als TANGERS, 
/ PORTABLE ‘AND STATIONARY STEAM 
“ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS-FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD. 
POOLE & HUNT, 


BALTIMORE. 


ee ae 















BABLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 
TEA —The choicest 
prea 8. rices— Largest 
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Ameri 
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. fa _Bygdyay. 6 01, tion in’ the vahte of iret fall and nici. amounted to "4 akan during October lotais pyre ip an analysis of the bap 
40.00 » corner Nineteenth St. fact that the silver bette tet due to this $2,424,000 in legal oa against which last week: eck, compared. with that _ 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 

Tr week under review has passed with 
no perceptible improveniént. Busitiess 
with package-houses and agents bas been 
comparatively dull and thé jébbing trade 
has been quiet. A fair order demand has 
prevailed but personal selections have beea 
few and uniniportant. 

There has been no special movement it 
cotton goods. Transactions have . been 
mostly of a hand-to-mouth character all the 
wéék. Some largé shipments were made 
to the West by canal and a fair quantity 
of staple goods were taken for the Califor- 
nia market. The export movement has 
been light, consisting of only 855 packages 
from this port and 144 from Boston—in al) 
999 packages; and for the expired portion 
of the year a total of 100,292 packages, 
against 81,346 packages for thé’same time’ 
last year. : 

Brown sheetings and shirtinga. The most 
popular makes of four-yard sheetings 
have been in steady movement aid stocks 
are being largely reduced. Some styles are 
being sold to arrive and prices are firmer. 
Light sheetiogs and fine browns are in fair 
demand. Standard goods are quict. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings have 
been in light request. Themovement from 
first hands is unimportant, though jobbers 
are making a fair distribution of some 
makes, by reason of the ruling low prices. 

Cotton flainels have been more active 
than any other kind of cotton goods. Fine 
qualities move somewhat slowly; but low 
and medium goods are in active demand. 

Cottonades have been in’fair movement 
and some makes of style and quality have 
been sold quite freely. 

Gibghams continue in good demand and 
the leading makes are closely sold up to 
receipts. Dress styles, fancies and staples, 
are all active and prices are firmly main- 
tained. 

Print-cloths have been in some move- 
ment at Fall River, with but little doing at 
Providence or Boston. Stocks are increas- 
ing largely, and the quotdtions are very 
quiet at 3 11-16c. to 35¢c. for 64x64 standard 
and extra cloths, with 1 per cent. off for 
cash; and 56x60 at 33¢c., less a like dis- 
count. 

Prints continue dull and depressed and 
transactions are light and unsatisfactory. 
Prices are revised constantly. 

Dress gods Have Been in'sfeddy though 
moderate demand for small selections. 
Prices are irregular and there has been 
some pressure to sell undesirable fabrics at 
@ concession. 

Woolen goods are without any regular 
demand and the general movement is 
light. Some speefalties ar€ in good re- 
quest, though agéhte sales ate véry small. 
New line§ of spring-weight goods are being 
openéd and some early buyers are giving 
liberal orders for future delivery. 

Fancy cassimeres are moving slowly so 
far as heavy weights are cohcerned. Some 
few sales are- made by a concession in 
price; but there is no geheral movement. 
Spring styles of light-weight goods have 
been opened during the week and have re- 
ceived some attention. 

Overcoatings have been in light demand. 
Some special makes are in fair movement; 
but general trade is quiet. 

Cloakings have been in good request, 
particularly for ‘‘ Matelassé” effects, and 
all desirable makes are well sold up. 

Kentucky jeans have been slow. 


Satinets have been in moderate request 


for heavy, fine black goods. Grays and 
mixtures have also had some attention. 

Blankets have been in light request, on 
account of continued warm weather. 

Flannels have been in good movement. 
Selections have been sm&ll, but the demand 
has been general from all markets. 

The movement in foreign dry goods 
from first hands has been light. The job- 


bing trade has beén better, though not: 


active, Staple styles have been in frequent 
light selection and prices for them are 
firm. 

Dress goods have been in steady request, 
except for fancy fabrics, which are quiet. 

Silks have been in moderate demand for 
medium and fine grades‘of black and col- 
ored goods, 


| =Velvets have been in n_ good movement, 


“4 especially for black and colored trim- 


mings. 

Linen goods are quiet. 

The imports for the week have nent 
$609,472; and the total amount thrown on 
the market, $881,652. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic Street, 
BROOKLYN, 
have this season a larger assortment of 
DRESS GOODS 


} than ever before offered, consisting of all the choice 
styles of Paris Novelties, etc. 


_ Coloréd Silks _ 
and VELVETS to match the different shades of 
overdress 


LYONS BLACK SILK, 
of all the reliable makes. Also 
American Black Silks, 
’ and all at greatly reduced prices, 
MOURNING GOODS 


) of every description and ali the choice Novelties in 
Black. 


FRINGES AND GALLOON TRIMMINGS 
in great variety. 


A full ine of HOSIERY in Cotton, Wool, Lisle 
Thread, and Wool Legs with Cotton Feet. 


t#” EVERY DEPARTMENT COMPLETE. gi 


STIEBEL’S, 


345 6th Ave., 21st and 22d Ste, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUTTS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 


FURS, TRIMMINGS, HOSIERY, 
MILLINERY, LACES, AND 
KID GLOVES. 


An elegant Child’s Cloak, $5.50. 


An elegant Lady’s*Cloak, trimmed in latest de- 
signs, $9.9. 


An American Seal Muff and Boa, $4.18. 
A genuine Otter Muff and Boa, $20.50. 


> Handsome Worsted Suit, trimmed with fringe, 
$12.98. 


Ladies’ Merino Undervests, worth €8c., for 37c. 

Balbriggan Stockings, worth 50c., for 33e. 

French Felt Hats, Sec. 

Fancy Wings, an elegant variety, 19c. upward. 

Four-Button Undressed Kid Gloves, all shades, 9c 

Two-Button French Kid Gloves, ail shades, t9c. 

Ladies’ own material made up at short notice. 

A discount of Five per Cent. allowed on orders en- 
closing this advertisement. 


STIEBEL’S, 
345 6th Ave., 2ist and 22d Sts. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CONKLIN & CO.., 


809 AND sit BROADWAY, BETWEEN 1liTH AnD 
ed 


TWO’ BLOCKS ABOVE STEWART & CO., 
OFFERED ON N MOS) AY OCTOBER 20TH, 


1,200 PIBC 
BL ACK GRO8 GRAIN DRESS SILKS, PRODUCED 
BY THK ety re MANUFACTURERS, 
N, TEILLARD, 











LON nC GROS G 
LL O HICH W 


p i 
wpe Boe CTION. 
MLA LKS. 


te pieces black Patent ae a yard; worth 75e. 
pieces black Gros Grain, 65c. a. yard; former 


ce, 90c. 
i, 0 Pieces black Gros Grain, 75¢c: a yard; former 
pao H rgry Diack Gros Grain, 8c. a yard; former 


price 
pieces black Gros G Dress Silks, satin finish, 
$l a_yard; tormer price, $1 
140 pieces biack Gros Grain ‘satin-finish Dress Silks, 
SLlba Fheey former price, $1.60. 
° 2 $ superio ae black Gros Grain Dress 
Silks, atin finish, $1 25a ara a; former price, $1.75. 


200 PIECES ELEGAN NT CASHMERE SUBLIME, 
PURCHASED OF TOWNSE ND. MONTANT & 
IN THE Ro yt LY BRANDS OF 
UINET PONSON, TAP LER, 
LARD, AT $1.50, $1.75, 75, $2.28, $2 
AT Lowes PR C&S THAN THEY CAN BE 
paint IN. EUROP 
BTGOLO RED SILKS. 
pieces colored Trimming Silke, 65¢. a yard; 
former price, $1. 
60 pieces extra heavy colored Dress Silks, $la yard; 
‘former price, $1.35. 
pieces colored Gros Grain Silks, satin — 
$2, poe oe pesitively 50 per cent. 
below their al valu 
C. CLAL Seat oa IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC DRESS GOODS, 
BLA! AND MO JURNING GOODS, 
LACES, EMBRO:IDERLES AND TRIMMINGS, 
SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
ADIES’ UNDER AR AND CORSETS, 
RosH AND CALIF ane BLAN 


KETs. 
8 Y AND UNDERWEAR, 
CLOTH AND CLO aNE INGS, 


AND DOMESTIOS, Bre 

UNUSUAL IN DUCEMEN 's TO WHOLESAL 
BUYERS. 

W. BH. CONKLING, } CONKLING & CO., 

F.W.CHIVVis. § 869 and 811 1 Broadway 

between 1ith and 12th sts 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH Sait, 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 

. Unequaled for Beauty, Style 

. and Com: fort. , > 


% ar BY ean 
amples, any hay yeh bine oe ae 
4 a 00; Biisecs Corset, $00" 
351 Broadway, N.Y. 
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“WE CALL: THN ATTENTION 
OF THE PUBLIC TO THE 
FACT THAT WE HAVE THE 
LARGEST DEPARTMENT IN 
NEW YORK CITY FUR 


Children’s Clothing, 


INCLUDING 
MISSES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
WHOFFER MANY PLEASING AND PRACTICAL 
STYLES OF OUR OWN, WHICH CAN BE FOUND 
T NO OTHER ESTABLISHMENT, WE THERE- 
RE ASK ALL LADIES WHO WI8H TO PUR- 
ASE THE MOST DESIRABLE CLOTHING FOR 
ea OR GIRL, FROM TWO TO FOURTEEN 


EARS OF AGE,TO PAY A VISIT OF EXAMINA- 
10N TO 


EHRICHS’ 


|” EIGHTH AVENUE, 


BETWEEN Ath AND 25th STREETS, 


CHILDREN’S SUITS, TWO TO SIX YEARS, AT 
$1.20, $1. 45, $2, $2.20, $2.65, $2.75, $2.95, $5.25, $8.75, $4.25, 


MISSES’ SCHOOL SUITS, EIGHT TO FOURTEEN 
YEARS, $3.95, $4.50, $4.95, $7, $9, 
MISSHS’ BOURETTE SUITS; $10.50, $12, $13, $14, $15. 
MISSES’ CLOTH SUITS, $4.75, $5.75, $6.75, $7.75, $10. 
‘MISSES’ DRESS SUITS, $10.50, $12, $13, $15, $16.75. 
Pars. VEST SUITS, SILK TRIMMED, $6.50, $7, 


ISSES' CLOAKS, ROUGH 
Fee four to sty ears, at 8 Pe ae oi a 
$9.50, $10.50, wD. ti 5), & $12.50. - 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


‘BOYS’ KILT SUITS, two to six years. 

NAVY BLUE KILT SUITS, $4.25, $5, $6, $7.25, $8.50. 
, bind 8’ KILT SUITS, $3.50, $3.75, $4.25, $4.75, $5, $5.50, 
pean ore ot gL SUITS, CHEVIOT 


TS, PRICOT ORSTED SUITS, DIAG- 
AL SUITS, NAVY BLUE SUITS, DRESS SUITs, 
HOOL SUITS. 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS, 


veeMory GRAY OVERCOA 
Poa Tr. Oven STRIPED inkec COATS, $4.%. 


HILLA ERCOA'TS, $3.75, 
sh: 30. 's Se. $10, $11.50, and nd upward Sn a, “ve 


EHRICHS,, 
2817, 289, 251, 293, and 295 


Eighth Avenue, . 


BETWEEN 2TH AND 25TH STREETS. 


Publishers of ‘“BHHRICHS’ FASHION QUAR- 

TERLY,” the most practiealand most instructive 

7 shion-Book ever issued. Subscription price 50 
ts per year. 15 Génits pér Humber. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Grand dnd Allen Sts, WY, 
_HaT DEPARTMENT: 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 
need CASES YEW Goons. IN REAL FELTS 


t 45 CENTS. 

FINE FRENCH FELT HA'PS 
At 59¢c., 65¢., 80c. 
BRUSH BRIM8S—POPULAR SHAPES, wen. 


Black Silk Velvets, 


Te. $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, up. 
DESIRABLE SHADES IN ¢ IN Ona 
$1.20, 31.50; up. 
BLACK AND COLORED YeLyerens, 
-, 35¢., 45¢., 500., 65c., up. 


BLACK SILK Care ING VELVETS 
ay tasnes wins, 32.75, hy $3.25. 


THE ONLY nous WITH A COMPLETE AS- 
ORTMENT in 


PLUSHES. 


DESIRABLE SHADES S Goes to $3.50. per yard. 


NEW FANCY FEATHERS, 
8c., 10c., 15¢., 20c., 25e., 50¢., 75¢ 


nage OSTRICH mea 
5c. up—bunch of three 
LONG osTRICH PLUMES, a. 2 
SILK AND WORSTED FRINGES. G ta 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
sent free on application. 

ORDERS BY MAIL 
promptly attended to. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST:; 
56568, 60; 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALIEN STREET. 


1877. JON ES, 1840. 


FALL AND WINTER. 
hoicest Novelties—five min Rew of extensive 
blishment all replete” and most 

st lish oods at un recedented ow price 

GREAT VARIETY. a BOYS’ "SUITS. 

DRESS GOODS. MILLINERY. 
_ o _ 

SACQUES. o 
_- o 

SUITS. Q 


— oa 
SHAWLS. O 


- JONES *.. 





oo 
oVoa 
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KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eigh:h “aici 


NEAR 2TH STREET, N, Y. 
n addition to our — stock, we will offer this 
week the following jobs 
DR ESS cooDps 


s 
NE CASE ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERE, 33 
+ worth 65¢. 
ae ioe 65c., 75c., and 85c.; 
Y FINE'OO pe oat a rt $1; yr orem 1 40. 

Beantiful lines of BOURETTES, M EFFECTS 
agd Oriental Stripes, from lic. coup p to 

+ E CASE TASMANIA, ONLY 2c., sold every- 


t 30c. 
NE CASE POLO CLOTH at 2e.; worth 2e. 
SILKS, 


We have purchased a large number of black and 
ec oe Silks from the recent auction sales, at very 





EAC GROS-GRAIN FROM Se 
SL.L.K. £4 47. mic wean Brrentes C AN- 
N TB BOUG -E AT LESS THAN 
475. It will mF ent 
CLOTHS, 


ust purchased, yo de ee bargain, one case of 
biack aterproof, which we offer at 75¢.;. worth fully 


jreat inducements in Beaver, Chinchillas, Astra- 
chans, Cassimeres, Plushes, Velveteens, etc., etc. 


sUITs, Sur. 
aad department is under agement 
we ganecesce the best. poh wt ons A pin every re- 
‘i ct, both in ready-made ry voy 
poweere Suits from $4. Sb. 36, $8 
Effeets from $8, raig'd 5, Up to #8. 
ilk uits from $45 up ‘to$ 


AKS. 
VERY 8T F CLOTH AND DESIGN AT 
E FF RICES, 
‘ ILDREN’S SUIS A SPECIALTY. 
OYS’ KILT SULTS VERY CHEAP. 
INFANTS’ bes ry Fry UNDERGARMENTS AT 
ASONABLE PRICES. 


HOSIERY. 
full lines of every maké of ladies’, gentlemen's, 
oer Hooker y. Yer tdlas 7 te 
e case extra ere egular finish men’s i 
ershirts at 75e.; rf h $i. ee 
7 omplete Py Ake = Ra b lsd es’ Underwear, felt 
Skirts, worsted Jackets, Trimmings, Fringes, etc.,etc. 


KEYES, 349 and 35! 8th AVENUE. 


ae 
$8 








HOUSEHOLD-MAC 


LWA eae: 


PUBLISHED 4 TIMES ‘A YEAR, 


Lae BLOOMINGDALE BADE. 
924, 926, 92S Sd Ave., N. Y., 


yataiping a complete list of lowest 
prices, enabling persons 


living aca distan 


to purchase an 
pparticle desired as Hy oat 


W asthe closest 


‘R.H. MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRBY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


R&CEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN 8TEAMER 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 


14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, WN. ¥,) 











Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 





AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
«* x 
o 
ms. 
> JONES |: 
SHOES. o ' go SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 © CLOTHS. 
—- o Qo — 
UNDERWEAR o o DOMESTICS. 
—_— . o o —_ 
UPHOLSTERY. oA 0 CARPETS. 
- i 
TRNITURE. furni 
mT Ty SCPLATED ¢ ARE, Ere shing Goods 


@” Extraordinary inducements a ‘all depart- 
Cate All Ord. rs will receive prompt attcntion 


alogues sent free 
0. JONES. 


"S| EVANS, PEAKE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 





Domestics, White Goods, 
Prints, Dress Goods, 
Notions, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Woolens, 
Shawls, Cloaks and Suits, 


Heavy Cottonades. 


~ Bargains in Blankets, 


BED COMFORTABL UILTS, ym AND 
MoU SEK MEP ERS INEN AN 





ding-houses, Bourding-schools, and Institution 


Fatniehing a HP? ¥ 3 & co 
J : al St. 
UY THE HARTFORD 


WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. _ 
For ELASTICITY, DURABILITY, and CLEANLI- 
NESS it has no QU 
Agents for New 


P. “WILLIAMS & CO. 








250 Canal St. 
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0. Af GO} 
Commercial, 


ri pistowist WEA: 


read Before theo Bankers’ Convention om 


the silver question, said that '“ contracts’ 


are to be executed not in what was legal 
tender when they were made, but in what 
is legal tender: when they matute,” ‘Thiv 
remark rélates to contracts that stipulate for 
the payment of what the law declares to be, 
méney—as pounds sterling; francs, thalers; 
or dollars. The théory of Mr.’ Groesbeck 
is that, after a ¢ontract is made, stipulating 


for such payment, the law may step in and’ 


establish a new legal tender, and that the 
contract may bé liquidated: in what 7, as 
well: as''what ‘was, the légal tender at’ the 
time of the contract, 


We gratit-that the law may do this, just 


as it may do any other wrong, and that law - 


has sometimes done this''very wrong. It 
is, nevertheless, a gross wrong to either 


the creditor or, the debtor—to. the. cred-;. 


itor if the new legdl tender be’ of less 
value than the old one, and to the'débtor if 
it be of more value. A fundamental prin- 
ciple in respect to all contracts is that they 
are to be executed according to tlie’ int 
tention of the partiés; and to change the 
medium of, payment, so as to make it one of 
greater or. less value and still retain the 
same monetary title, is simply to enable 
one of the parties to perpetrate a fraud | 
upon the. other. 


enactment. If whet 4 contract’ is made 
for the payment of dollars. the term dollar 
means #0 many grains of coined gold, then 
this is the dollar in, Which the,one party 
agrees to make and ithe ‘othen!to’ receive 
payment; and if the law shall step in be- 
tween these parties when “the, contract 
matures, and say to each that the term dol- 
lar also meéans'an equal number of grains 
of silver or copper, then it will’ Gharige one 


of the vital terms of the contract. It might [ 


just as well change the number of dollars 
to be paid, and say thatione hundred shal! 
mean one Inindred or fifty at the option of 


the debtor. Of it iiight fust'as well change’ 


the bushel measure, and say that a contract 


to deliver so many bushels.of wheat may }: 


be liquidated “bythe delivery of wheat 
measured by 3 new bushel,’ that is) equal to 
only three pecks. The invasion of the 
rights of contract and-the-cheat would be 
no more real with a changed buahel than 
with a changed dolla) °° ** 

The silver men aré clittioring for the old 
silver dollar of 1792 as a legal tender for 
all sums not because it-is worth more than 
the gold dollar, but because itis worth less. 
Their theory rests on no antipathy te gold, 
or any spectal préféerence for silver, but on 
the fact that the silver déNar; if madéa 
universal legal tender, would be a cheaper 
medium of paying debts'‘that in the undér- 
standing of the parties’ were measured’ by 
the gold dollar at the tintie of the contract. 
Does any one suppose: that;if the silver 
dollar were thé moré valuable of ‘the two, 
any party would propose to make it a uni- 
versal legal tender? It is only because 
it is less valuablé that “this silver 
mania has taken possession of ‘so 
many minds, not always distinctly con- 
scious of the dishonesty involved in put- 
ting their theory into practice. If they 
proposed so to increase the quantity of 
silver in the silver dolar as fo make it com- 
mercially equivalent to the “gold dollar, 
then it would make'no’ difference in which 
of these dollars monetary contracts afe 
liquidated. This, however; is not their 
proposition. What they demand is the 
remonetization of the old silver dollar of 
37114 grdins of pure silver, made a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, 
when, as a matter of fact, owing to the fall 
in the value of silver, such payment would 
be equal to only about. ninety per cent! of: 


when they were contracted. 


We do not say that every silver man is a 
rogue, or that he consciously méans to do 
or favor a dishonest thing; but we do say 
that the thing which he proposes’ and ad- 


Yocates is dishonest. It is always dishonest | 
tochange the medium of payment in re- | 


spect to contracts already made, and thus 
enable one party to tender, and compel the 


| debtor oF the eteditor. 
CTT Te ores 
Mn..@ pORABECE, in the paper which; ke . 


It is, in effect, to change }, 
the contract by the:coerciveforce of adegal |: 





THE INDEPENDENT 


| eas: to receive, a medium different from 


| ‘the; one contemplated . in; the contracts. 
1 ‘Sth » ‘change’ siways‘ cheats either the’ 


2 





STATE DE DEBTS: 


THe state detits of the thesix New England 
states ahiount ‘to $50,831;119, nearly two- 
thirds of which is owed by Massachusetts. 
The net debt, after. the; deduction. of sink- 
ing funds, is $88,219,357. The annual in- 
terest on theft debts paid By thesé six states 
is $2,702,568 18 “Massachusetts pays $1,- 
677,528.20 of this amount in gold, having 
hever ‘availed ‘herself of the legaltender 
acts ‘for the purpidse of paying a dollar of 
either principal or intefest in the legal- 
tender notes. ,The debts were contracted 
on a gold basis, and Massachusetfs has kept 
her faith’ with Her créditofs to the letter, 
by paying theth in the money of the con- 
tract; and this is one reason why her bonds 
have been fu such high-eredit. The annual 
amount of interdst paid by the ofhér five 
dtates is $1,025,044.98, all of them paying 
it in currency; “Fire Massachusetts loans 
dre all at. five: per cent.; while, those of the’ 
other states:are ‘at ‘six per cént. per annuni. 
Thére ig no danigerof repudiation in New 
. England. That ideahas no home in the 
Tand of steady habits. .. 

rrr 
Laing DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


‘ IMPORTANT TO #VEHY MEHCHANT oF THE 


} 4 / 











UNITED STATES, 
MONDAY EVENING, November 5th, 1877. 

PRINTS, 
Albion ....4 .i0.... 64¢/Mallory. 
Allens...i5.. ssa. 6 anch 
mericet on tse coadeed 63g eee, Be 
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& 104 
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-~ Bev.e cess 7 ins. 8 
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Ballou & Son; 44. 7 ew Market,A,4-4 
« “*” 36-in 636|) i Osean v4 ; 
Beot, E. igo gan trends Nashua, 2, 44 
“ Woops esros 10 \ 
Blacksto one AAS4 ¥ f 
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st! GHESTNUT STREET, 


| Z, 78 °64|Maxwell, 

Bay Milby 410 | “ Linen Finish 19% 
Bartle Add DIN YMiley 41136 
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| Dwight: 
Cambric. 44114 


| Forestdale, 


’ | Fruit of the Looa: 625 } 
Fearless, <4 1p oe 
Green, G, AP) | 
Great Falls, 8..... 11 

“ i ee hl 
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“ “ 9 
“ “ 9 
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CARPETS! 
New Fall Styles. 


PRICES LOWER. THAN EVER. 


CONSISTING OF 


MOQUETTES, wel “Pepa s, Vv vets, | 
— Br ithe 
BA yeaa) beara? 5 anny haulake tusive da Vi gad 


Pee ABRAN Ae BH metic | 


berths of oP alt snes, fy f. Pele a Lo ago asus Vine we 


t, nine 
jiate Sel 


I 
i handsome—$ 


sale. 
Boden square ecole 





in ad re Bit t band, are copied f 
ae 5 te rhs. Inall respecte ram 
= as ‘9 oP 


less than 
oné-ténth cost an pent i* ‘es Sizes, to 
t any roo not 


scription’a specialty 
“fron 
LACE CURTAINS nits auction. will | offer 


l are sold, 


mm Cur- 
tains apetineaa the Soiting f pam Use Cur 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 1 Sixth Avenne, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST., 
P. 8.—A visit of i ‘will pay purch 8. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


ARPETINGS, |: 


1012 and 1014 


‘anocti 








>» PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
haserer” a 





ce utters Abdominal 
Drawers: 


fner Broadway and 
o y-fourth St., 





. Largest Assortment in the City te Select froth) 









NEW YORK, 


| 


23 






|W.&J.Sloane. 


INDTA, 
PERSIAN, 
TURKISH, AND 
SMYRNA 


CARPETS 


RB 


| onwee)’ 


5 
os s 
ce i 
‘ 
oe LE 


ind gréat vdtiet? of sebuah célorings, of the! own 
directimportation, 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


CARPETS! 


512 and 514 Mighth Ave., cor. 86th Sts, 
414 Sixth ra cor. 25th Street, 


} —l Just as asceyed pnd id, opus for sale, at prices 
100 rolls Velvet Carpet; from “ a per yd. 





200 Lach Brussels, “‘ 

500 ce eg ce a _ ee 

100: .‘ Three ly, 58 oy of 

400 ‘‘ Ingrain, Ys 2. 48 
50. ‘* RoyatHemp, ‘“ we 
40 “ List Carpet, ‘ O:.. 

500 ‘* OikCloth; x B oct 





And an endiess variety of 


RUGS; MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 

CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMB 
LINOLEUM, ETC., 


FURNITURE! 


A splendid stock’ of 


| Partor, Chamber, Library, 


Dining-Room, and Kit- 
chen Furniture. 
— ctiiae' oh a aéfy competition. 
Chamber Suites, from 0 


ae Sine Sat 7 pieces, 
Auitee, 7 M8 aes a eo 


sc iene 
Wardro 
Buffets te ‘Han Stands, Chiffon- 
iers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges 
Sofas, Mirrors, ete., ete., 
at correspouding prices. 


romptly attended 
ef Sonata arden, praientiy attended te. 








NATIONAL NEEDLE 60’S 


“Standard”? Sewing Machiie 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


| Heéetved at Incervatiénal prone 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’s Needles 
fy) 
SOBBING-HOUBES om 
cH” Needle, by H. B.GOOD- 
Se Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
mrp cael Needle, by C. Wi 
‘A anp Neadle, by WM. BUT- 
T REIELD & ‘Q 
pApine “S3 coker Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Ast NghANDARD” Noodle, .by'A.S. SPINOR 
sthe* STAN ARO” Needle, ‘by HOUGH & 
RUMABY, wan 
As Se eTARDA D” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 








Sve aces ie sa 
TCA i BR. ey ror 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


ons for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 
Goods delivered Free of Express Chatireés. 


SGA P2810 stop Organs. $7 5 
WHY PAY 2500 

fora “ or $300 for an Oredin, When you can have 

* one o sé (guarkntéed as g00d as the best) sent on 

trial FREE by ‘the 


‘Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Oo., 


47 University Piace, New York? 
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Merchant's 


A Liniment for 
Is Good for 


Burns and Scalds Scratches or Grease, 

Chilblains, F; ont Bites, Stringhait,, Windgalis, 

Sprui onises, tR tmBhe. p, F 

Cha Osi fi U ‘ mnde-e@ Feet, » 

Files ouptis, Roupi: Poultry, 

Ext-rnal Poisons, racked Heels, 

Sand , & BE. = 

Galls 0: al. ainds, , e ik, 

pated . io 4 DB ow - idgor Piles, 
o ivi a : t . t ic ate % 

Swelling: fumérs, === hen Sm, 

Garget ip Cows, Sp vins, Sweeney, 

Cracked Teats,4¢ + © “Sistatla, Matige. 


Qaked Br, 25.8 ; 
‘Sore Nipp! s, 


Crownscap, Quittor, Curb, «ald Sures, 

Foul Blt At Corns, Whitlows, 
Abcers of the Uader, Cramps, Boils, 

Swelled Legs Werk uess of the Joints, 


Smult Size for Family Use, 25 cents. 


The Gargling Oil: has ‘been in use ab a 
Liviment since 1833 . All we atk is a fuir 
trial; but be sure and toliow:directions. 

Ask your nearest Druggist ‘or dealer in 
Patent Medicines for one of ovr Almanacs, 
and read what the people say about the Oil. 

The Gargiing Oil is forsale by all re 
spectible dealers throughout the United 
States and other countries, 

Our testimonials date from 1833 to the 
preseut atid aré “wnsolicitea, Use'the Garg: 
ling Od auditell yourneighbors what good 
it bas dorie; i é 

After forty-four’ years of unparalleled 
success, MERCHANT’S GARGLING OIL 
stands mmrivaled dn the United States and 
other. ¢ountriesas a‘Liniment for Human 
and Animal flesh. Merchant’s Gaergling 
Oil.isthe result of a series of years of. study 
and applieation prior toits introdyction, in 
1833, by & practical and theoretiéal chem- 
ist, and is composed’ of the*very’ best ingre- 
dients that can be procured in this and 
foreign countries. The, chemical effinities 
whith’ ate “brought to cd-operate in the 
unjgnof the various ingredients cenatitut- 


ing “ure Liniment Tender jt an article of. 


universal petency. Yellow wrapper for 


animal and white for human flesh. 


AS A FAMILY:cLINiIMENT. 

A Famity Linment —Wernoorsrarm.— 
We are now dnd have been for some years 
preparing the Oil free from stain, to-be used 
as a common liniment for human flesh, ex- 
tractiog the coloring ingredient which has 
heretofore rendered it objectionable. This 
Oil possesses all the medicinal properties of 
that_prépared with the dark tinge for horses 
an@ as =) amd will. be: found ‘one: ofthe 
besg remedies f 





all purposes where & Jini- 

eft is required that has ever beén man- 

ufactured, , .Yellow,wrapper foranimal and 
white for human flesh, _ 

(= The Gargling Oil called ‘Family 
Oil,” although prepared intentionally for 
human flesh} answers as well for beasts; 
vice versa, the dark.Oil answers as well for 
hufan flesh, only it will stain and discolor 
the, skin, but not permanently. Keep the 
bottle well corked and shake before using. ° 


AS AW INTERNAL REMEDY. 

AN INTERNAL RemeEpdY. — Merchant’s 
Gargling Oil is a diffusible ‘stimulus, and 
can be taken internally when such a remedy 
is indicated. For instance, for Cramps or 
Spasms of the Stomach, Colic, Asthma, or 
Internal Pain the dose may be ‘from fifteen 
to twenty drops on sugar, or mixed. with 
syrup in any convenient form, and repeated 
at intervals of three to six hours,, Yellow 
wrapper for animal; white for human flesh. 

CavTion.—In using the Gargling* Oil, as 
is sometimes the case, the directions are not 
followed, and, a8 & matter ofcourse, the 
medicine does not have the desired effect. 
Then, agai, when the Gargling‘Oil is used 
for flesh, wounds, the blood shouldbe ia 
good condition, to insure a speedy cure. 
Shake well before using. 

Dakota Perritory.—From: C.K. How: 
ard, Sioux Fajis, Jan. 21st, 1878: .“* Your 
Gargiing~ Oil* is ‘very extevsively used 
tbrougbvut this section, 1 have kept it for 
sale the jast twelve years, in different sec- 
tions of the West, and find it has no equal.” 

Inprana.—From E. D. Mallan, Rei; Aug. 
19th, 1872: ‘*l am free to assert the Garg- 
ling Ol is the best embrocation that I have 
ever had apything to do with.” 

Inprana:—-From John W. Scott, Good- 
land; Sept. 29tn; .1872: ‘I am selling a 
great ceal more, Gargling Oil than of any 
other similar preparation,” 

Kansas.—From Linn & Jenner, St, 
Mary’s, Dec. 34, 1872: ‘‘ Your Gurgling 
Oil has a large sale in this district.” 


a 





Gargling Oil! 


Man and Beast. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


for Using Merchant’s Cargling Oil. 


For OUTWARD APPLICATION. — First 
sheke the bottle wore: and apply it 
three or four times a dsy,as you would 
any liniment, by saturating flannel and 
binding it. on; after which cover it suffi 
ciently to keep the heat ef the Oilin. If 
the Oil is too strong, as sometimes is the 
case, causipg much smarting to the animal 
or to human flesh; reduce it a little with 
whisky or. water, For Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, etc. rub it on thoroughly by the 
fire. When the wound fs a cut, raw, sore, 
and tender, only apply the Oil with a soft 
rag Or feather, and not rub it; but simply 
wet the parts affected twice or thrice a 
day. Bruises, sprains, and all troubles 
where the skin is not broken should be 
treated as follows: First wash the parts 
affected with warm water and castile soap, 
thus opening the pores of the skin. After 
shaking the Oil thoroughly, bathe with 
considerable friction as often as three or 
four times daily. In some cases it might 
be well to saturate cotton wool and band- 
age.- Keep the bottle well corked. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 

Extraet froma letter,from Dewey & Co., 
dated Hanover, N.« Hi; To 20th, 1855: 
“The medicine (Gargling ©) -és.‘all sold 
but four bottles, and it gives great satisfac- 
tion. *We frequently have calls for it by 
persons upon recommendation of eur best 
physiciais; and there ‘is’ no- mistake’ but~ 
what it is efficient.” c 

Extract from a, letter from Hon. Nathan 
Lindsey, county judge of Shelpy County, 
Iowa, dated Harlan, April 13th, 1867: *‘ It 
is decidedly preferred to any other liaiment 
sold ‘in this section.” : 

Extract from a letter from R: M. Strother, 
dated. Cuba, Mo., Aug. 19th, 1872: ‘‘I am 
selling ten bottles of. your Gargling Oil 
where I sell one bottle of any other lin- 
iment.” 

Extract from a letter from J. H. Dannen- 
burg, dated Flint, Gherokee. Nation, Ind. 
Ter., Sept. 3d, 187@‘I keep your Garg- 
ling Oil. It sells rapidly.” 

Nova Scorta.—From Elizabeth 8. Peter- 
son, Batsto, Sept, 80th, 1872: ‘‘I have used 
your Gargling Oii for burns, scalds, and 
lame feet. I can recommend it to others, 
‘ag it has given me and my family perfect 
satisfaction.” 

, Mexico.+From A.J. J. Austin, Camar- 
go, March 5th, 1878: “I confidently recom- 
mend your Gargling Oil for the various in- 
firmities for which you ‘recommend it, and 
ne perfectly satisfied by experience that 
‘for burns it is not excelled.” 

| Firormwwa.—From T. A. PaeettiySt. A 
gustine, Jan. 27th 1878: “I have been ‘sell- 
ing and using your.Gargling fot the Jast ten 
years, and find it superior to any similar 
preparation in the market.” ‘ 

MissouRL.—F rom. John, G, & n, Fair- 
port, Aug. 1th, 1972: ‘“E deal in all kinds 
of goods fund ia & country sforé, and find 
notbing I sell gives betier satisfaction than 
Gargling Oil, and. do not believe it can be 
beat by any liniment in the world.” 

Iowa—From J. C. Morrison, Albia, 
Aug. 20th, 1872: ‘‘ I have been selling your 
Gargling Oil ever.since 1.commenced. to- 
learn the drug business, over twenty years.” 


_ NewJersey.—From George W. Jacques, 
Aug. 81st, 1872: *‘ I am selling lots ere 
gling Oil. It gives good satisfaction to all.” 


ILLINoIs.—From Wm. Perrin, La Harpe, 
Ang. 20th, 1872: *‘ The Gargling Oil is the 
best selling jiniment [ have.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. ~--Frome 8. §:° Huber, 
M.D., Neweliviile, Aug. 24th, 1872: ‘‘ I sell 
‘more Gargting Oi than all liniments put 
together. * 3 

Catirornia,—From M. Filoucheau & 
Co., San Juan, Aug. 25th, 1872: ‘‘ We find 
ready sale for Gargling Qil. . It. proves to 
be the best medicine for man and beast.” 

Norte CaRronina.—From Theo. ~F. 
Kiutz, Salisbury, Aug. 26th, 1872: ‘‘ Garg- 
ling Ou is the standard medicine with. our 
trae.” 

Nepsraska.—From A. L. Kerr & Co, St. 
Dervin, Aug. 29tn, 1872:,‘‘ We have been 
selling your Gargling Oil a number of 
years, and find it to be the best selling 
medicine in the market. We*could not 
keep store weil without it.” . 








| Trenton, Sept. 19th, 1867: * 


_ Known to all our readers: that: a few pro- 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 
| “Arxansas.—From Ged. ‘T. Richards '& 
Son; Grand ‘Glaze, Sept. 10th, ‘1872: 
‘Your Gargling Oil has superseded all 
other liniments since we have commenced 
selling it.” 

MrnneEsota.—From Séhuler & Thurston, 
Blue Earth City, Oot.7th, 1872: ‘‘ We find 
it as staple as quinine,on the Wabash.” 

ALABAMA.—From Bruce King, Florence, 
Sept. 28cb,.1872:'* Your .Oil sells well 
here and gives satisfaction.” 

TENNESSEE.—From Grigeby & Strong, 

You may state 
in Almanacs that, with an experience in’ 
the drug market for fifteen years, the Garg- 
ling Oil bas not been excelled.” 

West VircrntA —From Dr. D. §, Pin- 
nell, Flemington, Jan. 27th, 1878: “I in- 
troduced your Gargling. Oil about six 
months ago, and I havea full supply of the 
different embroca'ions for sale;-but sell 
more of the Gargling Oil than anything of 
the kind. The demand grows greater 


. S. Norman, McIntosh, Ga., 
Feb. 3d. 1876: ‘I have been usivg Gargling 
Oil in my family, which I find very bene- 
ficial. My wife was relieved from rneum- 
atism with two or three rubbings.” 

(3 See Almanacs for additional testi- 
mony. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Mercwant'’s Gareiine Orn. —‘‘This stand- 
ard liniment has been before the people for 
over forty years, it having been first manu- 
factured in 1833, and it is safe to assert that 
no preparation in the market has so fully 
stood the test of time and been received 
with such universal-fayoras the Gargling 
Oil. It is found in nearly every household 
in this country and is-alsosold extensively 
in Europe.. From..avery.small beginning 
the Gargling Oil.Company bas been obliged 
to steadily increase its facilities for manu- 
facturing, and now employs an army of 
men and occupies magnificent builaings of 
its own. Much of the’success of. the com- 
pany is due*to the careful. and. efficient 
management of Mr. Jébn Hedge, who for 
some time has held thé responsible position 
of secretary, and who is also the proprietor 
of the Hodge Opera House, one of the fin 
est buildings in Lockport, N. Y. The 
Gargling Oil is for sale «at all the drug 
stores.” —Quiney (Ili.) Whig... .. 

“Rheumatism is more common and dis- 
tressing, especially in this country, than 
almost any other disease; and at the same 
time it may be asserted tbat itis as litle 
understood and as unsuccessfully treated. 
Physicians, in many cases, are unable to 
cure it, even in :heir own person; yet such 
are the unparsileled virtues of the cele- 
brated Merchant’s’ Garling Oil that the 
most obstinate cases at once yield to it.”— 
Springfield { Mass.) Daily Union, 

_ Sranparp Remepies,—*‘ It isa fact well 


rietary medicines have achieved a reputa- 

on as standard remedies, and occupy a 
place in every well-regulated housebold 
almost as universally as the Bible and the 
family almanac, Foremost among these is 
the Merchant’s -Gargling Oil, manufac- 
tured by the well-known ¢:mpany of that 
name at: Lockport, N. Y.—a. sovereign 
remedy for man and beast and one which 
has wrought ‘htindreds of well-attested 
cures. We need hardly say here—what the 
patrons of the Blade fully understand— 
that we do not make a practice of praising 
indiscriminately the numerous)compounds 
offered to the public; but, since we believe 
the ‘Gargling Oil’ to be a earefully-com- 
pounded and efficacious remedy, we do not 
bpeitate to say as much.”— Toledo (Ohio) 


‘*In the forty years that the Merchant’s 
Gargling Oil has been before the public: 
thousands of patent’*medicines have been 
ushered into the market and retired; while 
this old remedy has held on its way, in- 
creasing in popularity with each succeed- 
ing year. Merchant’s Gargling Oil. is 
known familiarly the whole length and 
breadth of the land, and the name of the 
secretary, Mr. John Hodge, of Lockport, 
has a fame as wide as the medicine he dis- 
penses. We have no data asto the num- 
ber of bottles sent out from the manufac- 
tory last year; but the quantity must have 
been enormous, The company distribute 
several millions of almanacs and domestic 
recipe books annually and when it is re- 
membered that these are given away some 
idea of the extent of the advertising enter- 
prise “may be formed. A medicine that 
will stand the test of forty years, as the 
Merchant's Gargling Oil has done, needs 
nO special endorsement at this late day.”’— 
Buffato Courier. 

‘- The man or woman who hes not heard 
of Merchant’s Gargiing Oil is poorly posted 
indeed, Perhaps no article ever manu- 
faciured for tne cure of mam and beast bas 
done more good or gained a wider celeb- 
rity than this, It is sold the worla over, 
and wherever it is used thereis but one 
opinion in regard to it, and that is the 
highest man can bestow. For diseases in 
cattle and horses. it is invaluable. Itis a 
liniment that does up its work speedily and 
effec ually and leaves limb and body sound 
ald healthy. Waole columns might be 
written in its praise, without exbausting 
its merits. It is manufactured at Lock- 








port, N. Y., and is sold by all druggists.” 
—Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Sunday Courter. 
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' OPINIONS OF THE. PRESS. 

‘There is hardly aschool-boy in the land 
that has not read of Merchant’s Gargling 
Oil. Before the publie- for the last forty 
years, it has become almost a household 
word from the Atlantic tothe Pacific. As 
a liniment and exterior applicationin burns, 
scalds, sprains, bruises, frost-bites, flesh- 
woupD and the numerous..ailments of 
flesh and limb in both man and beast, Mer- 
chant’s Gargling Oil stands ‘unrivaled in 
the world. Merchant’s Worm Tablets, a 
certain and; safe remedy for..worms, in 
either children or adults, have likewise. be- 
come famous for their effectual curative 

roperties, These remedies can’ be ob- 
ained at almost any drug store in the jand.” 
—Sandusky (Ohio) Register. r 

_ “THe Great Panacea.—In this season 
of rheumatism, chilblains, frost-bites, etc, 
nothing better can be kept in the house 
than Mérchant’s celebrated Gargling Oil. 
It is peculiarly adap'ed to family use, yet 
it answers equally well for horses and other 
animals. It is free from siain, and at the 
sume time very efficacious in all instances 
where a liviment is required.” —Rochester 
(N. ¥.) Daily Union and Advertiser. 

** Mercbant’s Gargling Oil bas won for 
itself a world-wide reputation as a liniment 
useful in rheumatism, spraivs, bruises, 
burns, scalds, etc. This preparation was 
first manufactured iu 1833, and since then 
has steadily grown into the favor and con- 
fidence ef the people. The longterm of 
years during which it has constantly been 
brought to the notice of the public, to- 
gether with its immense sale, give evidence 
of an inberent value which cannot. be 
doubted. An objection to its use—that of 
Stuining the skin—has been entirely re- 
moved, so that it now leaves no staid what- 
ever. Although callea ‘* Family Qi” and 
prepared intentionally for human flesh, it 
answers as well for beasts and will be 
found one of the best remedies for all pur- 
poses where a liuiment is required that has 
ever been manufactured.”—The Druggist, 
New Lebanon, N. ¥. 


The Christian, Leader (N. Y.), in speak- 
ing of Me 8 Gatgling Oil, says: ‘*Mr. 
‘Hodge is &% . Of hberul tastes and 


excelient judgment, and) the Gargling Oil 
Company, under his thoroughly judicious 
direction, Jas, become one.of the strungest 
and soun Concerns that grace the com- 
mercial apnals of our state. Other medic- 
inal speciaities;in addiuon to the Gargling 
Oil, are beginning to claim the Company’s 
attention, and of their great success we 
have as little-doubt us we have of their in- 
trinsic value.” , 


‘Merchant's’ Gargiiag’ Oil has become 
one of the most popular Jiniments’ that is 
now prepared. lt, is, beyond a doubt, the 
best liniment in the world for the diseases 
advertised. Its usé has ‘not only become 
general in every state of the Union, but 
large quantities of this valuable preparation 
are annually sent.to foreign countries.” — 
The Revolution (N..¥.). 


A PARODY. 


The shades of dawn were melting fast, 
As through the land in haste there passed 
A youth, who bore, in quaint device, 
A banner with the sage aavice : 
“Use Gargiing Oil!” 


His brow was clear; his eye beneath 
Fiashed bright; and from between his teetn 
. A voice, like silver c —— ee 
ceents of hw: ue: 
ape e4 note Gargling Oil!” 


In sorrowing homes he saw the aight 
Of wasting forms and dying fright, 
And while. without tne suniight shone, 
He uttered bold, in thundering tone: 

3 “ Use Gurgling Oil!” 


‘My back is lame,” an sid map said, 
"And Ghneg the suet my ge” 
nd shar an y 
In ninth proud'the Voice replied: 
109 ! [o*Use Gargling Oi)!” 


A woman wafled:."*My aching breast!” 
He cried: **’ Tis good for man ana beast. 
While pitying tears stole trom his eye, 
He made to ber the sweet reply: 

* Use Gargling Oil!” 


“ Alas! the pine tree’s fall'ng branch 
Has crusbed me like an avalanche!” 
This was the peasant’s awfui moan. 
The voice repliea, in tender tone: 

“Use Gargling Oil!” 


And when to cure all ills be heard 

The vious priests raise heavenward 

The earnest, o!tt-repeated prayer, 

He whisperea = the burdened air: 
* Use Gargling Oil!” 


There in the twilight of that day 
Sleeping, yet beautiful. he ‘ay; 
Wuile torough the land is heard afar 
A voice, as failing from a star: 

* Use Gurgiing Oil!” 





Five Hundred Dollars Reward for the 
proof of the existence of a better liniment 
than *‘ Merchant’s Gargling Oil.” 

MeRcHANT’S GARGLING O11 is the Stand- 
ard Lin ment of the: United States. Extab- 
lished 1883. Large size, $1; medium, 50c. ; 
small, 25c.; small size for family use, 2éc. 
Maovufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M. 
G. O. Co. and sold by all druggists. 
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THE INDEPENDENT FOR 1878 


will have to be a vERY GOOD PAPER to Satisfy the thousands of readers who have be- 
come familiar with its good qualities in the past. But we propose this year to excel the 
past. 














I. 


We shall continue to print articles from the best writers and thinkers in the country. 
The departments of Religious News, Literature, Biblical Research, Ministerial Register, 
Sunday-school, Fine Arts, Science, Missions, School and College, Personalities, Markets, 
Farm and Garden, Financial, and Insurance will, as heretofore, be contributed to by 
specialists in each branch. These departments are famous because they are able and 
trustworthy. 


Il. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in Tae INDEPENDENT 
last winter, and their publication will be continued. They will be faithfully reported in 
full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved 
to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on 
their own ground. The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is 
entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he 
attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack 
and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


Ill. 


THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


which every minister and layman ought to read, are now being delivered this year by one 
of the most noted of English Congregationalists, the Rev. R. W. Dale, editor of The 
Congregationalist, of London. Mr. Dale’s lectures are heard and read with great interest 
and are each week fully reported in THE INDEPENDENT. He is a scholar and an orator, 
and his lectures, coming from an English divine, will, doubtless, impart new suggestions 
to our pulpit teachers, especially as Mr. Dale is a man of great force and rhetorical 
power. 
IV. 


SERMONS 


by eminent divines of all denominations will continue to be printed regularly through 
the year. They have been very popular during the past twelve months, and the Amer- 
ican Pulpit is now adequately represented only in THE INDEPENDENT. 


Vv. 
Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT may be mentioned: 


Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D. D., LL.D., 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 
R, 8, STORRS, D.D., LL D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
BISHOP A. C. COXE, D. D:, LL.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., D. D., 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

T. W. HIGGINSON. 

“H. H.,” 

Pres. W. W. PATTON, 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALH. 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 

JAMES J. JARVES, 

“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
B. P. SHILLABER, 

ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDG EK, 

“ GRACE GREENWOOD,” 

RAY PALMER, D. D., 
J. HAMMOND ‘TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
NEAL DOW, 

Prof. C. A. YOUNG. 
J. J. PIATT, 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULI, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
MARY CLEMMER, 
EDWARD ABBOTT, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
Hon, J. L. M. CURRY, D. D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 
ELISHA MULFORD, 
LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 

PAUL H. HAYNH, 

GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
Cc. P. CRANCH, 

EPES SARGENT, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D. D., 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
MARY N. PRESCOTT, 

F. B. SANBORN, 

HENRY JAMES, JR., 

Rev. 8.C. DUFFIELD, 
SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

MRS. C. H. DALL, 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

Prof. C. M. MEAD, 

J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 

D. R. LOCKE, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D., 
Mrs. S. M. B. PIATT, 
RACHEL POMEROY 
HIRAM RICH, 

ELLA FARNAM, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D. D. 





VI. 
“BIOLOGY” AND “TRANSCENDENTALISM.” 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronoay” and 
‘“ 'TRANSCENDENTALISM,” aS a premium, embodying, in a revised and corrected form, the 
author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are published in handsome 
book form, with colored illustrations, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. We will 
mail a copv of either volume, postpaid, to every subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who 
remits us $3 for a year in advance; or any Subscriber may remit $5.50, and we will send 
him THE INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, and both volumes, postpaid. 


vil. 
AN ASTONISHING OFFER! 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustrations, Issue of 1877. 


We have made a special contract with the great publishing house of J. B. Lippin 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most desirable Pre- 
mium ever given by us or any other newspaper in the country. We will send this Dic-- 
tionary to any person who will send us the name of Three New Subscribers and Nine Dol- 


lars ; or who will, on renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us Two New Names . 


additional and $9; or who will renew his own subscription for three years, in advance, 
and send us $9. 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone, at all the bookstores, is $10, while the 
lowest price of three subscriptions is $9. Both the Dictionary and the three Subscriptions, 
under this extraordinary offer, can, therefore. be had together for only $9. The Diction- 
ary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by express ‘or 
otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 


Subscription Price, $3 per Annum, in Advance. 


(=” Specimen Copies sent free. 
Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City! 
Post-Office Box 2787. 





Noung and Old, 


MY BIRDIE. 


BY FANNY PERCIVAL, 





Gone are the birdies that all summer long 
Sang to us, day after day; 

Gone are the birdies that lived in the trees, 
Flown far away, far away ; 

But one little birdie I love best of all 
Is still prolonging his stay. 


This little birdie, so dear to my heart, 
Has not his home in a tree, 

But all the days of his little life 
Has lived in the house with me ; 

Not peut in a cage, but to go where he will— 
He is always perfectly free. 


He can’t fly away, for, to tell you the truth, 
He hasn’t a bit of a wing ; 

But ob ! 1 never could tell you at all 
What sweet little songs he can sing, 

And how with the notes from his little throat 
He makes our little house ring. 


He perches himself on the foot of my bed, 
To wake me at morning’s first light ; 

Then follows me round, wherever I go, 
All the long day, until night, 

Singing and chirping so sweetly to me 
And filling my heart with delight. 


He’s always the happiest birdie alive, 
Be the weather stormy or clear ; 

Charming us all with his dear, cunning ways, 
And the songs we love so to hear. 

But to me the sweetest song that he sings 
Is ‘I love you, my own mamma dear.” 


And [ cannot mind much though the rest of 
the birds 
Have flown far away, far away, 
While I have with me still, to gladden my 
heart, 
This birdie, so bonny and gay. 
God grant that my birdie, so precious to me, 
May long be’ permitted to stay. 








JOE AND THE OTHERS. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 





Ir was growing late. Friday afternoon 
was nearly ended, and after Friday Satur- 
day was sure to come. If the tired teacher 
did not remember that important fact, the 
children certainly did, and they moved 
uneasily in their seats and cast anxious 
glances toward the old clock in the corner. 
It was such a pleasant Autumn day that 
one longed to be out in the sunshine, and 
the last hour of school would have been 
wofully tedious, Roy thought, if Joe 
Blaine’s recitation had not enlivened it a 
little. 

Joe was anew boy. He had only been 
at the school two or three weeks, and he 
was such a dunce. ‘‘ You couldn’t knock 
an idea into his head with a brickbat,” 
the boys declared. They had never thrown 
bricks at him, really; but they had tried 
other things nearly as rough and hard, and 
Joe never seemed to know that he was hit. 
Even the teacher, despite her impatience, 
could not help smiling, that afternoon, 
when he gravely remarked of his native 
state that he ‘‘s’posed its chief product 
must be pencils; ’relse he didn’t see why 
they named it Pennsylvany for.” 

The class greeted the statement with a 
burst of laughter, and poor Joe looked up 
with a perplexed expression upon his round, 
freckled face; and then good-naturedly 
joined in the merriment, without in the 
least comprehending it. 

“‘It would be better for you to learn 
what your geography says of such things, 
instead of bringing us your own suppo- 
sitions,” observed the teacher, a trifle 
sharply. 

Joe understood the tone, if not the words, 
and ventured a hesitating apology. 

“‘I didn’t mean it for a real, true super- 
stition. I only kinder guessed it.” 

His classmates laughed again, and Joe 
finally sought his seat, feeling a dull, un- 
comfortable sense of disgrace, though not 
knowing why. He leaned his patched 
elbows upon the desk, and, settling his chin 
between his rough hands, bent over the 
book before him with a weary sigh. But 
the hands of the old clock had, at last, 
crept around to the hour of release, and 
soon the roomful of uneasy life burst 
noisily through the school-yard, into the 
road. 

‘*Oh, Joe! Joe Blaine! What did they 
name Maryland for? ’Cause they raise so 





many Marys there?” questioned a teasing 
voice. 

“What did they name Massachusetts 
for? *Cause the masses chew,” added an- 
other. ‘‘ You didn’t know all that, did 
you?” . 

“* Well, I guess, if you fellers have found 
it out first, ’tain’t no great wonder,” said 
Joe, defensively. ‘‘ You’ve been to school 
a good while longest and most reg’lar.” 

** Just hear him! He swallows everything 
you tell him! Joe Blaine, you’ll never set 
the river on fire.” 

‘*Course I won’t. Nobody can’t do that; 
and I wouldn’t do such a mean trick, if I 
could—leave folks without any water,” 
answered Joe, indignantly. Then he turned 
down the cross-road that led to his own 
distant home; and the others passed on 
without him, laughing over his last remark 
and declaring him ‘‘ a perfect dummy.” 

‘* Wonder what on earth such a fellow is 
good for!” exclaimed Dick Keith. 

But as Joe disappeared from their sight 
he presently vanished from their thoughts. 
The clear, cool air made their cheeks glow 
and quickened their loitering steps, and 
they ran long races through the fallen and 
rustling leaves by the wayside. Something 
in those whirling dry leaves reminded Roy 
Roscoe of the wood, and prompted his 
suggestion to the half a dozen who were 
with him: 

‘*Boys, let’s go out to Wilmot’s Woods 
to-morrow.” 

‘What for?” questioned one. 

“‘Why, for fun,” responded Roy, vaguely, 


- «What else should we go for? We can 


build a fire, and roast potatoes, and do all 
sorts of things.” 

The inducements seemed sufficient, for 
the plan was adopted, and the boys sepa- 
rated, with promises to meet early the next 
afternoon. Wilmot’s Wood was nearly a 
mile from the village, and was no smooth 
and level grove; but a long stretch of what 
its owner called ‘‘timber” upon a hillside 
—a wiid, tangled, rocky bit of wilderness, 
in which the boys delighted. 

It was the wildness of the spot, together 
with an impatient longing for the after- 
noon’s pleasure, that made Roy think of it 
the next morning, in the midst of the Sun- 
day-school lesson he was studying. 

‘* Wonder if the wilderness where David 
went hiding about, when Saul was after 
hirs, wasn’t something like Wilmot’s? 
Oaly ever ‘so much larger, of course,” 
he murmured. ‘More rough and hilly, 
with real caves in it, too.”’ 

A vision of that wandering, exciting life— 
hiding here and there, now fleeing from 
danger and now surprising his enemy— 
caught Roy’s fancy, and he sat dreaming 
over it. It held in his eyes a far greater 
charm than the peaceable possession of 
Israel’s throne and kingdom and any 
amount of comfortable grandeur. Quite 
forgetting all David’s mournful psalms 
and pleading prayers of those days, Roy 
called his fugitive life ‘‘splendid.” Having 
once connected the wandering king and 
his men with ‘‘ Wilmot’s Wood,” it was 
natural that he should think of him again 
in the afternoon, when, with the boys, he 
was pushing his way through the bushes 
and following narrow, winding paths. 

“A fellow could hide a good while 
even here, without much danger of being 
found, if there wasn’t too big a band after 
him,” he remarked, reflecting. And then, 
as his companions looked at him, he added, 
by way of explanation: ‘‘I was thinking 
of King David and Saul, you know.” 

‘“‘Humph! Not so very long either, I can 
tell you,” answered Dick Keith, consider- 
ing the matter. ‘‘‘ You can be King-any- 
body-you- please, and hide as much as you 
choose, and the rest of us will catch you in 
a hurry.” 

‘‘Agreed! Be an outlaw, Roy, and let us 
hunt you up,” cried the others, eager for 
a game that promised exercise and sport. 
And Roy, swift-footed and confident of his 
own ability to elude them, was in no wise 
unwilling. 

“But wait until we get to the Crooked 
Tree,” said Dick. That must be the rally- 
ing point, if we get scattered; and we must 
meet there, you know, when it’s time to 
build our fire and roast those potatoes that 
we have traveled all this distance to cook.” 

‘Meet around the camp-fire and live 
our battles o’er,” laughed Fred, 
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The “Crooked Tree” was a well-known 
and favorite rendezvous—a great, gnarled 
oak, standing alone in the center of a little 
glade. In the summer it threw a wide, cool 
shade over soft, green grass below; but now 
its old branches were almost bare and 
about its foot dead leaves were thickly 
piled. The boys deposited their lunch- 
baskets and sat down for a little while to 
rest. Then Dick called out: 

** Well, old exile, be off! We'll give you 
three minutes’ start.” 

Roy darted away through the bushes, 
changing his course as soon as he was out 
of sight, and the game of hide-and-seek 
began. Now he lay safely concealed in 
some thicket, with his pursuers passing and 
repassing; then, discovered by some keen 
eyes, he ran at full speed, with the whole 
party in hot chase. Again he eluded them, 
and sank in some little hollow, half buried 
by dry leaves, only to catch, presently, the 
sound of stealthy steps and find himself 
almost surréunded, with barely time to 
escape. The play grew wondrously ex- 
citing; and to Roy especially, with his 
thoughts still full of the old history, it 
seemed almost real, and he taxed his brains 
to the utmost for plans and places of 
concealntent. 

‘*If there were only some real cave, now, 
such as they had in those wild old coun- 
tries!” he said, when he found himself 
alone for a few minutes and the voices of 
the boys had died away in the distance. 


A large fallen tree lay near bim, with the 
earth it had torn from the little hillock 
where it grew still clinging to its great 
roots. It might be hollow, Roy thought, 
and afford a capital hiding-place- ard he 
walked around to its base to examine. But 
he had only just reached it when the 
ground gave way beneath his feet, and he 
suddenly disappeared, followed by a mass 
of earth, bushes, and leaves, into some 
region below. It was not far, and in a 
moment Roy recovered his senses sufficient 
to discover that he was not hurt, and that 
he had found the cave he had been wishing 
for; though he somewhat doubted its being 
a desirable article, now that he had found 
it. Moreover, the earth and rubbish that 
had fallen after him had blocked up the 
entrance. 

“And there wasn’t any entrance there 
until I made one. Must be an opening 
somewhere else,” he muttered, peering into 
the darkness around him. 

Then he remember that he had matches 
in his pocket, and, lighting one, he saw by 
its flickering blaze that he was in a narrow 
cavern—a passage between two black walls 
that stretched away quite out of sight from 
the point where he had fallen. 

‘*It must lead somewhere,” Roy con- 
cluded. ‘‘I’lltry it for a little way, and, if 
I can’t find any opening, I can come back 
and tty to dig out this way. Won’t the 
fellows wonder, though!” 

He felt a little thrill of pleasure in his 
adventure, at that last thought, despite 
some uneasiness as to how it might term- 
inate. Getting upon his feet, and keeping 
his hand upon the rough wall, to guide him, 
he began to make his way along the pas- 
sage, moving with great care and shoving 
his feet cautiously, for fear of possible pit- 
falls. Once his head struck against some 
projection; but, by the aid of another 
match, he discovered it to be only a sort 
of rude arch and that the passage extended 
beyond it. But for the slowness of his 
progress, he would have known that he had 
traveled but a short distance; but his 
strange situation and the painful care re- 
quired for every step made it seem long 
before he reached a point where a glimmer 
of light shone before him. He made his 
way toward it joyfully; but was surprised 
to find that it came through the crevices of 
a@ rough wooden door—a door not open- 
ing into the open air. 

Roy paused, bewildered. Had he found 
his way into a veritable robbers’ cave? His 
excited imagination almost led him to 
believe it, and in a moment there came 
voices from beyond the door. The boy 
bent his head and listened intently. 

‘‘Here, Bobby! Here, Ginny! I'll peel 
you these ’ere turnips. Raw turnips a’n’t so 
dreadful bad, I can tell you; an’ when 
Mother comes home she’ll bring things, 
My! won’t she, though?” 
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‘‘What’ll she bring?” questioned two 
small, sharp voices in concert. 

‘* Why, bread an’ taters. You jest be sure 
she will! An’ mebby pork. I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

There was nothing very alarming in all 
that, and, somewhat reassured, Roy gently 
pushed the door. It yielded to his touch 
so readily that, without having decided not 
to Knock, he found himself in an odd little 
cabin of a single room, carpetless and 
poorly furnished, but tolerably clean. 
There was a cheery, crackling blaze in the 
rude fireplace, and two little children sat 
together in a rickety rocking-chair before 
it, while a larger boy sat on the floor near 
them. He stopped short in his occupation 
of paring turnips, however, and gazed at 
his visitor. 

‘Why, Joe Blaine!” exclaimed Roy, in 
equal surprise. ‘‘I didn’t know you lived 
here.” ’ 

“*T shouldn’t s’posed you could ha’ got in 
that way, if you did,” responded Joe, in 
perplexity. 

“Oh! I was out with the boys in the 
wood, and I fell through in a cave or some- 
thing. Didn’t know where I was, and felt 
my way along to that door,” explained 
Roy, looking curiously around him. 

Joe looked relieved. : 

‘* That’s an old coal-mine,” he said. “‘ Jest 
a little one, where the man that used to 
own all round here, afore Mr. Ruggs 
bought it, dug out his own coal. ’Tain’t 
much of a one—kinder slaty an’ every- 
thing—and he didn’t go very fur.” 

**Odd that it should be just at your back 
door, though?” said Roy, questioningly. 

“Why, we built our house a-purpose 
*cause it was here,” explained Joe. ‘‘ You 
see Mr. Ruggs, he said if we could put up 
any kind of a shanty here ’twould do us, 
we might have it without no rent. He didn’t 
care. An’ Mother ’n me picked on this 
spot, right against the side-hill, ‘cause 
‘twould kinder keep the wind of; an’ that 
mine place back ’d dofor a cellar, like. I 
built this house pretty much myself,” said 
Joe, with honest pride. ‘‘Only one of Mr. 
Ruggs’s men, what’s real obligin’, helped 
me one day.” 

‘““You have a long way to walk to 
school,” suggested Roy. 

“‘Well, you see, I didn’t think nothin’ 
about school then. Mother an’ me had to 
take care of the little shavers. Mother, she 
could get consid’able washin’ an’ work to 
Ruggs’s an’ round; an’ I worked over to 
Leesville, in the factory. Walked home 
nights, you know. We was gettin’ along 
first rate, I tell you, afore I got this done 
one day,” and Joe held up his left hand, 
which had lost its first finger. 

‘In the factory?” questioned Roy, help- 
ing himself to aseat—an old wooden chair— 
by the fire. 

‘Forgot to ask you to set down,” said 
Joe, with his slow, good-natured smile. 
‘Yes. ’Twas in the machinery. Some feller 
was takin’ a little girl through the mill, an’ I 
was afraid she’d get chawed up, she kept 
goin’ so year things; so, while I was 
a-watchin’ her, I got my own hand fast. I 
was dre’ful glad ‘’twasn’t ‘’tother one, 
though.” 

‘* And then you couldn’t work in the mill 
any more?” 

“Not till it got well. ‘ An’ then the dull 
times had just come on, an’ now they won’t 
want me till Jinawary. So Mother, she 
says, as I couldn’t do nothin’ else, to go to 
school. She’s always a-worryin’ about me 
gettin’ some learnin’. I work at Ruggs’s 
some, when they have any odd jobs, an’ 
gather wood nights an’ mornin’s; but school 
is the hardest. Some way, I can’t make the 
books have much meanin’ to ’em, an’I don’t 
think the scholars is- real—sociable,” said 
Joe, hesitatingly, as if the remark might be 
considered treasonable. ‘‘Sometimes I 
kinder think the boys don’t like me,” he 
added, innocently. 

Roy felt his face grow hot; but he was 
spared the necessity of replying by Ginny’s 
piping little voice. 

“Tell us agin what the boys carry in 
their baskets for luncheon, Jee—the pies 
an’ the cakes.” 

Joe looked a little confused. ‘“* You see, 
they get tired waitin’ for mother to come 
nights; an’ they like to hear me tell ahout 
the school an’ things, when they’re \ired 
an’ hungry,” he said. 





Roy thought of his own home, as he stole 
a swift glance around the bare little room, 
and then back to the two children, munch- 
ing the pieces of raw turnip that Joe was 
so patiently paring. 

‘*T must go,” he said, starting up sud- 
denly; ‘‘the boys will wonder what has 
become of me. But I will see you again, 
Joe.” 

He made his way directly to the ‘‘Crooked 
Tree,” and found his companions gathered 
there, discussing his absence and already 
kindling their camp-fire. 

‘‘ Where on earth have you been?” called 
Dick Keith, impatiently. ‘‘ We didn’t know 
but you had started for China.” 

“Tl didn’t know but I had myself,” 
answered Roy, coolly; ‘‘but I didn’t get 
very far. I’ve found where Joe Blaine 
lives.” 

“If the place isn’t any more brilliant 
than its owner, I shouldn’t think it need 
have kept you long,” interposed Fred, 
lightly. 

‘*Boys,” said Roy, earnestly, ‘‘don’t say 
anything you'll be sorry for. We have all 
done that already, I fancy. If Joe Blaine 
hasn’t as good brain as some of us, I’m 
pretty sure that he has put what he has got 
to better use than any of us have yet. Be- 
sides, I was thinking, as I came along, that 
our sense isn’t exactly a patent invention of 
our own.” And Roy hastily gave a sketch 
of his adventure and Joe’s home. 

A moment’s silence followed his con- 
clusion; then Fred, with a glance at the 
lunch-baskets, said: r 

‘I move we consider ourselves a dona- 
tion party.” 

The others caught the idea, and lost no 
time in carrying it out; and Roy presently 
marched the whole band into the presence 
of the astonished Joe, where they deposited 
their provisions, with great glee. 

‘* We’re a sort of surprise party, you see,” 
explained Roy, delicately. ‘*We thought, 
as you lived so near, we’d come and eat 
our lunch here, if you didn’t mind.” 

But Joe was too innocent to suspect any 
ruse. He was only thoroughly delighted 
with the company, and especially with the 
ravenous enjoyment of little Bob and Ginny 
when the feast was spread. Neither did he 
notice that his guests made only a slight 
repast, and contrived to press nearly every- 
thing upon himself and the children. But 
when his visitors were about to depart, he 
exclaimed, in a burst of gratitude: 

‘*Fellers, if you'll come here next Satur- 
day, I'll show you a place in the woods 
where you Can get no end of nuts.” 

That was a tempting proposition, and the 
boys accepted it eagerly. Joe was true to 
his promise; and the boys learned, before 
that nutting day was over, that, if Joe was 
ignorant of books, he had a fund of wood- 
lore that could be very useful to them. 

‘“Why, you're a jewel, Joe,” said Fred, 
in surprise. 

‘IT know he is a gem,” laughed Roy, 
‘for I found him in a mine.” 

There were no more teasings for Joe. 
The intercourse begun then smoothed all 
the rest of his school-life, for he grew to 
be quite a favorite, in a certain way, with 
the boys, and they were ready to help him. 

They were ‘‘real good,’”’ he used to say; 
but, though simple-hearted Joe never 
guessed it, he had taught them something 
far more valuable than any lesson they ever 
taught him. 








Selections, 
NOVELS. 


From a long famine of American novels, 
during which we have been fiction-stuffed 
from France and England, we have of late 
fallen beneath a plethora of the native crop, 
and our breath is so taken and our eyes so 
stretched by the bare fact that we have 
hardly taken a calm view of the character 
and probable value of the harvest. All the 
magazines and newspapers print their re- 
views, with such display or modesty as 
comes natural, of each new production, 
and there are trumpets blown, and mouth- 
harmonicons and jews-harps besides, in a 
way quite imposing to one who does not 
have time to read all this literature for 
himself—and apparently also to many who 
do, since scarcely any of the ventures 
prove unremunerative. But the time may 
perhaps have arrived when a wise preacher 
would lean over the pulpit, shake his fore- 
finger, and utter the admonitory ‘‘ Here, 
brethren, let us pause to consider.” 

It depends not a little on the definition 
given to the novel what judgment is passed 
upon any one novel or any class of novels. 
We have-seen George Eliot’s last great 





work not merely objected to because of its’ 


tremendous loading of philosophy, but pro- 
nounced on account of that a transgression 
of the canons of fiction. We do not remem- 
ber whether these canons were the Fielding 
or the Walter Scott pattern; but in either 
case “Daniel Deronda” would have been 
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condemned. The best view is no doubt 
the broadest—tpat a novel is elastic, and may 
~— hold all that can be put into it, so 
ong as it is good and so long as it does 
not swamp the main purpose. There are 
some who speak of the changing form of 
the novel; but this is a mere fancy. All 
forms that have ever existed, in China or 
in more familiar countries, are still in 
vogue; and the idyl of ‘‘ Esther” is not a 
worn-out type because ‘‘ Kenilworth” and 
“Pendennis,” ‘‘Consuelo” and ‘‘ Titan,” 
“‘The Scarlet Letter” and ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” have been written, and George Eliot 
has done something greater than any of 
them. The novel must have a skeleton of 
narrative; but that is only a device for dis- 
playing human life and character, with all 
that makes or contributes to them, in 
almost endless variety and advantage. 
There can be no question but that the novel 
must do this, and with some definable art; 
that it cannot be, for instance, spoken of 
experimentally, like Milton’s monster— 
“If shape it might be called, that shape had none’”’; 
but, with that exception, the term covers 
rightly the ephemeral and the enduring. 

This being the era of the development of 
the novel, it is natural that young literary 
ambitions should leap at the opportunity 
and desirable that they should improve it; 
but it ought to be fully comprehended that 
it is not a distinction to write a novel, 
unless it is a very good one. Dr. Holmes 
once said that every person had at least one 
novel in his head; and we take that to be 
pretty nearly true, for there are hundreds 
published which are not beyond any of our 
individual capacities, and not a few, indeed, 
which those of us who have common sense 
would be sorry to father. It seems to us 
that too large a proportion of the present 
hasty crop of American novels are of too 
slight and not sufficiently rare a sort to 
justify a lusty jubilation. 

It would be unreasonable to require a 
succession of great works of fiction from 
our literary men and women—or women 
and men, for it is the feminine pen that 
seems particularly busy at this juncture. 
It should be enough that they give us one 
or two which there is a chance for the next 
generation to see, and a few good stories 
besides. Among the novels of the year the 
first may be considered done in Mr, James’s 
‘* American,” with its fine, delicate art of 
analysis and depiction, and perhaps in Mrs. 
Burnett’s ‘‘ Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” with its grand 
heroine. Nor are good stories lacking in 
the minor list. But in these rapid, racing 
chases of ‘‘series” on ‘‘series ”—‘‘ Cob- 
web” and ‘‘ Wayside” and ‘‘Town and 
Country’—after ‘‘No Name,” what do we 
get that will last? Andif nothing but a 
bright promise—for that will last, and 
sometimes does last an author’s whole life- 
time of reputation for what he might have 
done—wbhy should we have such a fanfare 
over the mere food of the hour? Itis like the 
Hebrews’s manna—very nice if gathered 
fresh, but it won’t do to keep. And now 
we are having a ‘‘ Helen’s Babies” series— 
and selling by their thousands each suc- 
ceeding issue! Shall there be any breath 
left in our lungs and any stress in our 
hands, brethren, when we want to blow and 
clap for The Great American Novel?— 
Springfield Republican, 
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The Insurance Editor will give to the  subeertave of THE 
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as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
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(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) nuwm- 
ber of premiwms paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount. ef premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed wate 


HAS THERE BEEN A PANIC IN LIFE 
INSURANCE?. 


CERTAIN portions of the press through 
out the country have deliberately and dili- 
gently tried to force upon the public the 
belief that life insurance was going all to 
pieces—that there was a real panic in the 
business. They have gone further, and 
charged that fraud was the rule, and that it 
was only throwing money away to invest 
it in life insurance. The charges have 
reached down into the details of the busi- 
ness. It has been said that a loss was 
almost never paid except under protest and 
with a lawsuit, that the expense of man- 
agement was enormously high, that the 
most extraordinary salaries are paid to the 
officers of the various companies, and that, 
when people insured their lives, they soon 
gave it up in disgust. The ordinary editor 
has been as zealous in this work of defam- 
ing life insurance as though his efforts 
were to be rewarded with a consulship or a 
post office. We assert here, and-we know 
of what we are talking, that these attacks 
upon life insurance have been made by men 
who were either malicious in their inten- 
tions or ignorant of the facts. It does not 
matter which was the cause or the motive; 
the facts have been misrepresented and 
distorted. 

The failures in life insurance have been 
so small that they are of no consequence 
when compared with the failures in other 
classes of business. Out of total assets 
held by all the companies amounting to 
about five hundred millions, there has dis- 
appeared, in a few small and weak com 
panies, some six or eight millions, and the 
companies in which they have disappeared 
have been, almost without exception, com- 
panies which should have been avoided in 
the first place, and which any sensible man 
of business would have shunned, if he had 
taken even ordinary precautions. We in- 
sist that the failures in lifeinsurance would 
scarcely have been noticed in any other 
class of business; and yet they have been 
magnified until the public have been 
almost ready to believe that there has been 
a real panic in the business. 

The charge that losses are not paid 
promptly is equally false. Some three 
years ago the Bultimore Underwriter care- 
fully investigated this subject of the non- 
pay ment of life insurance claims, and the 
result was to establish as a fact that ninety- 
nine and one-fifth per cent. of all the claims 
has been paid without litigation. Of the 
other four-fifths about one-half has been 
successfully resisted and the rest unset- 
tled. It seems almost impossible to believe 
that any business could be managed with 
so smail a proportion of resisted claims. 
lf the’ business of fire insurance, or the 
banking business, or any business be exam- 
ined as to the amount of litigation resulting 
from resisting false claims, it will be found 
that life insurance has, comparatively, been 
nearly free from it. 

The charges against expense of manage- 
ment and high salaries are equally incor- 
rect. It is a well-known fact that it does 
not amount to one half what it does in fire 
insurance. The expense ratio in the lead- 
ing and best fire insurance companies is 
scarce ever below twenty-five per cent. In 
the leading and best life companies it is 
under ten per cent. And so in regard to 
the salary question. The annual expense, 
on the average, to each insurer in all the 
companies is only about one-tenth of one 
per cent. of the amount of the insurance. 
The man who bas an insurance of $5,000 
pays about five doll.rs annually for the 
total expense of all of the officers and 
clerks employed in the management of the 
business at the office of the company in 
which he is insured. 

The American people have fully recog- 
nized the fact that life insurance is a ne- 
cessity. It has been upheld by the best 
minds of this and other countries. The 
system is known to be correct in principle, 
and the fullest and most exhaustive study 
of the plans and principles of our best life 
companies, and of the statistics of their 
management, will convince any man that 
tne business has been economically, skill- 
fully, and honestly managed. Wespeak of 
the best companies. It is every man’s 
right and it is more his duty to select the 
company which will give him the most for 
his money. Before making a selection, the 
company should be carefully studied. If 
the ordinary principles of business be ap- 
plied to the selection, then no man will 
regret that he has taken an insurance upon 
his life. 


The following closely-written article 
from the National Banker expresses our 
sentiment exactly. We are glad to see the 
honest sentiments which it expresses come 
from such a source: 


“There is probably no branch of busi- 
ness in the country in which fewer failures 
have occurred than in life insurance. The 
failure of four or five weak companies 
during the past year has brought the sub- 
ject so prominently before the public that 
it has become a commen error to believe 
that such failures have been much more 
important than is really the case. The 
truth is that only about one-eightieth of 
the assets of all the companies have been 
represented by the failures. Many persons 
have unfortunately sustained more or less 
heavy losses by these failures; but that 
should not deter them, or any one, from 
securing the great advantages to be derived 
from life insurance. 

‘*It is certain that there are life companies 
sound and solid to-day, and stronger than 
any other class of financial institutions, 
holding, as they do, ample assets, of a 
character unquestionable for security. 
They are, in fact, so well grounded that 
nothing but the ruin of the whole country 
can upset them. 

‘Banks fail, and always have since bank- 
ing has been done; but banks are not the less 
a “necessity. Merchants fail, and always 
will; but the system of trade must still go 
on. Mistakes and consequent failures are 
made in manufacturing, in railroad enter- 
prises, in shipping interests, in farming, 
and in all kinds of business. It is, indeed, 
remarkable that life insurance has had so 
small a share of them. There is a great 
difference in the merit of the different life 
companies; but a good company can be 
easily known. Its assets will be safely in- 
vested, it will show economy of manage- 
ment, and it will have made large returns 
to its policyholders in dividends. Sucha 
company should always be selected by 
those desiring insurance.” 








INSURANCE. 


SPRIN GFIBLD 


RE AND MA e 
INSURA NCE COM PAN Ye 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Policies issued on Fire Risks onlv. 
Statement, January Ist, 1*77. 
Cash Capital, all paid in $750,000 00 
Reserves for all Liabilities, includ- 
ing Reinsurance 513,538 49 
Net Surplus........... 252,133 72 
oe a ee $1.51 1.515.672 31 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Seerepar yo 
J. WRIGHT. aa: 
—— DEPARTMENT. CHICA 
. J. HARDING, General ian 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 
$13, gil - 81 




















Nut ASSETS, January Ist, 
Deduct Surplus to be beaasa cece 


TOW VINBs css os 200. 0000eg000 toccesecesoee $13,293,183 31 
as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monweaith. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 

2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is oot availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Ageots in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D.,, Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
SUN 
Mutnal Instrance Company, 


No. 1 NASSAU  ST., NEW YORK. 





Cash Capital paid in. pa 8500 },000 60 
Reserved Profits, represent- 
ed by scrip......... hace ide » 10477 770 00 
$604,770 00 
U. 8. Bonds and cash on 
OE PET $591, 383 83 
Premium notes,ecash Pre 
BRINGS, CLG. ccc. wdc 0s wees 134,713 44 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877.....8726,097 3:2 
This company commenced iene in 1841, is the 

oldest Marine Insurance Company in the State, and 

has since its organization paid losses amounting to 

nearly 

THIRTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

Issues policies of insurance against MARINE 
FIRE, and INLAND RISKS, at current rates of pre- 
mium. 

Losses on Marine Risks to portsin Europe made 
payable at the Banking House of Messrs. Kleinwort, 
Cohen & Co., London, when desired. 

JOHN P. PAULISON, President. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Vice-President. 





JOHN P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 





Thirty-first Annual 
Statement 


OF THE 


CONNEGTIGUT MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1876............+ $41,462,065 53 
RECEIVED IN 1876: 


For Premiums 
For interest and Rent., 





93 46 
—— 9,619,114 13 
$51,081,179 66 








DISBURSED IN 1876. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS : 
For claims by 
death and ma- 
tured endow- 7 
ments.... «eee $2,601,246 35 
Surplus returned 
oll Policyhold- 
Seccccccoccvcvecs 2,461,030 52 
aaneea and sur- 
rendered Poli- 
C1EB.....ccccccese 956,481 81 _ 
——_———— $6,018,758 68 


EXPENSES: 


SS to 
AD cis Meccan axis $462,836 55 
Salaries of Offi- 
cers, Clerks, and 
all Others | em- 
ployedon Salary 
Medical Examin- 
ers’ fees.. ove 
Printing, Station- 
ery, Advertis- 
ing, Postage, Ex- 
change, etc....., 106,092 56 


82,431 11 
17,702 50 


669,062 72 
__ 813,211 79 
——— 7,061,033 19 


BALANCE, NET ASSETS, Dee, 31st, 1876..$44,020,146 47 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 





TaxXeESand Profit and Loss. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........ $27,815,889 34 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds. _..,,, .... 94,867 28 
Premium notes on Policies in force....... 6,290,699 45 


stannaliekso04 2,748,753 20 










“pa 
Cost of i nited State 
Cost of State Bonds 
Cost of City Bonds 
Cost of other Bonds 
Cost of Bank Stock 





Cost of Railroad 8 ock. .., le 26, 1 
Cash in Bank at interest..........cccceeeees 1,718,015 91 
Cash in Company’s Offfce............ 000-0 7,306 54 
Balance due from Agents, secured....... 44,132 89 
INS ROCCIVEDIS «0.25.5 0scccscccccess eeccceee 5,376 40 
Net or Ledger Assets..........ce-sseees $44,020,146 47 
ADD 
Interest accrued and due.. ., $1,844,530 64 
Rentsaccrued __.,..... 3850 00 


Market value of Stocks and 


Bonds over cost . 309,062 54 
Net Premiums in course of 

COMECTOMs..0* 6s.000<ghss0- 801 42 
Net deferred quarterly — 

semi-annual Premiums.. 34,613 26 


2,192,859 86 
Gross Assets, December 31st, 1876 1876... . $46,213) 006 33 


LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies, 
eth = semioe 4 wey cent. 


All oer Liabilities. 





-$40,775.730 00 
- 1,315,318 40 












————-— 42,091,043 40 
Surplus, December 8stl, 1876. ..,.. ........ $4,121, 962 93 
Increase of Assets during 1876............. $2,718,555 41 
Ratio of expense of manager Oo re- 
NT ED sinks vibedmesssiekaksnan bags 6.95 per cent. 
Policies in force, Dec. 31st, 1876, 66,618, in- 
DOENIG sss sccccicnc Ss seb gecscesscccseecconsce 183,414,408 00 


JAMES GOODWIN, President. 
JACOB L. GREENE, Gedtetary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, 2d Asst. Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN (851. 


Assets, Dec. 31st, 1876........ $6,421,777 04 
Surplus, Dee, 3ist, 1S76...... 625, 054 31 
Susp} us. oy 5 Yew York Bt and- 1,045,000 00 
ard, a teat R 
No. of Poljcies in’ torce “De- ° 
cember 3ist. 1876 .14, 458 
Amount Insured thereby ..... 33, 803,463 00 
EB. W. BOND. President. 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND. Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 








ASSETS, JAN. lst, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 











1825. 18S77. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - ~- 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. CROWELL, 8ec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN 1. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW?’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President} 





ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary, 


W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January %th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist January, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 2 
SANUARTY, IBG....0... cccccccccccesceescecese 2,172,260 07 


7,101,457 Ti 


———— 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire dis cunnected with 
Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from -~ elo 
1876, to 31st December, 1876......00..-... . $5,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period..... + $1,865,193 43 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,, $1,038,410 35 
Te Artemeaed has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks .... 
Loans, secured b Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 
lnterest and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at .....,...... 2. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank 365 7 


Total Amount of Assets.....,,.....++.$15,694,867 31 





Bix per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and ufter Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certiticates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 

3. D.J FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHA ts “DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 

moe lOORE ; ADOLPHL LAMOYNRE, 
LEWIS ¢ - MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. t RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

MKS sORGE i 
DAVID 1. ANKE, RO STUART, 
GORDON AN {BORNHAM, JAMES, “DE FOREST, 
DANIELS a LER, ED’K CHAUNCEY, 

M.$ 4 LEVERICH, 
JOSIA Ow, AM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ORACE GRaY, 
ROYAL PHELPS EDMUND W. CORIAES 
‘THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
C. A. HAND. ILLLAM BRYCE 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 

AM H.WEBB: _ PETER V. KING. 





CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORG, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Zand 19 Warren St.. New York. 
pt Ist, 1876 . 


WM. WALKER, President. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

* ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher, 











CONTINENTAL 
INSU RANCE Cco., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 





STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash....., reer et 81,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 
standing Risks........... tesseeeee 930,107 84 


Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 
elaimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 
Net Surplus......... «++ 


265,962 10 
844,015 13 
Total Assets.... ...... ie arg seeeees 83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres, 

CYRUS PECK, See. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 

A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 











‘ United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
arren ren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 52. 


e prifici a features of tt of this Com 
LUTHBEOURITY ECONOMICAL 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED 


All Forms of Léfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAM MES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, or 
BURFORD Actuary 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

This New England Association issues policies lim- 
ited to $1.000 and $2.000 only. Ithasaregularcharter, 
with a pulse capital of $100,000, and individual lia- 
bility of stockholders. The plan is that of mutual 
contribution, in small advance payments, enabling 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
failing; nothing to gain by lapses—its members puy- 
ing tor their insurance as they goand keeping the 
“ reserves ’ in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual'cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of “ old-plan, 
high-rate. reserve ” companies. 

The average annual cost this far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follows: 


ny are AB8O 
” ee 











The annual cost ‘reases with the increase of the 
membership. The age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. - 

For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


Ex-Gov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


BSTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSOEES, OVE... 00..ccecceceeveseeseee+910,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly..................--. 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY 8STOKBS, President. 


C.Y WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 











UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


HOME OETLOB, 
AUGUSTA, 
Maine. J 


DIRECTORS’ erick, 
B29, 153 TREMONT sT., 
Boston, Mass. 


All Policies issued after April Ist, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the ‘*Maine 
Non-torfeiture Law ’’; or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid- 
up kare anents will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 





PRACTICAL pune OF THE MAINE NON- Pg her LAW, PASSED FEB. 7th, 187 
VHOLE LIFE POLICY, ISSUE 


TRATED BY A 


7, ILLUS- 
GE 30, AND DISCONTINUED ATER 


THREE OR MORE. FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS SHALL HAVE BEEN PAID IN CASH 








Additional 


e Law. 


Premiums Pa before ba 4 Under | Amount Due if Death ee on Last Day of Exten- 
apse sio 








) | 1 
| | | 








remiums and Inter-; 




















| |P: | 
| Age 5 | | Amount | estto be Deducted. | Insurance 

No. |Amount when (Years.| Days.| _ at o | Due overthe | 
stopped. Deuth. Policy |_4 Amount. Heiis. | Premiums. | 
3 $681 33 2 212 | 36 $10,000 | 3 | $7: 59 87 |#9.240 3 $8,559 13 | 
4 908 34 3 | 170 37 10,000 «| 64) |) (1g is | oan 8 505) 82 | 

5 1,135 35 4 -| 133 39 10.000 | 5 | 13339 18 er 82 7,525 82 
6 1,362 9 46 5 9 | 41 10,000 | 6 | ~— 1,655 05 8,344 95 6,982 95 | 

i 1,589 rn 6 | 43 10.00 | 7% 1,990 05 8,009 95 6,420 95 
8 1816 38 | 7 | 2% | 45 | 10,000 8 2,340 74 7,659 26 5,888 26 | 
9 | 2.043 39 1 | | & | 106 8 | 2477 05 | 752295 | 5,479 95 | 
10 | 2,270 40 8 | 2 | 49 10.00 9 | 2,843 24 7,156 76 4,886 76 | 

ii | sm | la 9 14°! 50 | — 10,000 10 3,205 85 | 6,794 15 4,297 15 





DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’y. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Sec’y. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 


NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 





Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’Office or to any Agency of the Co 





HOME | 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, = = = =.=. 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Divi 
Net Surplus - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, en eee 
‘ SUMMARY 
Bonds and Mo: 
United States 8tocks (market value) 
Bank Stocks, ° 
State and City Bon * 
nterest due on let July, 1877 
Balance t, hands of ‘Agents... . 
teal Esta 








se eeeseeees feeeesee os 


Preminms due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office 


Total ....ccoccccccccccce POOR P eee reer eeereetanes se eesese et eonee 


es, being first lien on Reai Wstate, (worth $4,641 ,500.00), 


Porereererii rier irre r irri rir tty 


Loans on Stocks, paysite on. on demand (market value of Securities $570, i735): 


Pee weeeeerceseeses ae 





- = = = = = $3,000,000 00 
'* = = = © = © 1,834,003 10 
ldends - - - = 267,780 92 

= = = = = 1,041,490 75 


$6,143,274 77 
OF ASSETS. 


“Séd.bas I te: P817:854 
eeece 257 731.01 rid 
OS, 607 


30 
e338 # 










eeees 







trecereceeesccceseetess MOVIES, 2I4 77 





. $265,140 92 








LIAB 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July 1877....... 
Dividends unpaid........000: 
Total.... oe 





or ste ecseeecesecesetececeses -.8267,780 92 





J. BW. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 


. 


‘ of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. 





REPORT OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. 24th, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided 
by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK LIre INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey. covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354 847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amoanting’in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and ev< ry piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,511,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although meny of these pay- 
ments were made twenty yearsago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character,and are worth $586 515.76 more than cosi. 

The Superintendent personally examined the se securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 
In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
allitems of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from itsassets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncoliected and deferred ne have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be t, ue to the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments--Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conduct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to arigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the Jarger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whom were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a lifeinsurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesita‘ion in stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation, 


ASSETS. 












































Real Estate...c.ccccccesses $2,473,087 50 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... ai ahi Ue tatiihsk alates een dhehbaadaguedcciadesene Giadsddbededtencetade danmesaaice «+ 17,205,232 84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company 
Cost Value. Market Value. 
Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., stock.............. stecadeaenesaeen citandand eae $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., stock.... 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y.,stock _...... ieaidameaeanens waweedea aceu 1,470 00 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock..........-. Wededasdddbecceatwent 10,125 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock..........065 adbbsdecsecedcacceccssaevas 5,381 2 6,400 00 . 
United States Bonds........ccccccccccccccccsccccscccccsccccscsecss cos coccecDy eagle OF 3,892,763 34 
COMEIRE FOE Bsa: ccccnscdncdcecaeccsccscce ae «0 25,283 75 26,759 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stock......... 44,800 00 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company bonds........... -- 400,000 00 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds ............... dina al Tan wentaenucedmemite ee. 549,967 10 576,110 00 
Ie ee Ce I a a carn s cd dencnnectednaasccsnsqecaadsens 41. 104 CO 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated bonds.... 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds.... 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds.................... 60. "000 00 60,000 00 
New York Centra! and Hudson River Railroad bonds.................. 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds..............ceeeceeeeeseeeees e+ + 1,074,075 00 1,178,333 33 
I ccc cncseccccesccccccasscsnccdcneussasediqccebenscacvans 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
PRE NG Ci acccegcdiinccucaneddscdqdsussckuvcedenscauadentbsdactose 442,425 00 450,590 00 
Yonkers Town bnds............. bias aawdecstiddccziasctbeevaddensa 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City bonds..... wrccecees 129,875 00 131,210 00 
Flushing water bonds..............--+++++- = 77,600 00 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds..............cceecceeceeceeteees 95.9 92 10,155 00 
TG Ce a a da Fo eke 6 its oat cane 84 nc beds dacddccceeSiciccucaducast 5,000 00 . 
Richmond City bonds.. - 56,500 00 
ING Sida do ow ndie ncaa dddncGeddnddinennasdgaatsadsndnaduageaeteons 8,000 00 
I ids caicnudeccadcetatedessccncaescccdceus tagacenses Seuunannceets 3,500 00 
Alabama bonds........... Oacbnadeseedsssadgeusdaaddedsedasucbcdgasanccedaekse 15,840 60 
South Carolina bonds................000+ wdeedssekdetcess sacbeseclssccdebevel 8,966 00 
Ie Ns 6 vain Sc cnkede seicns Fiend ea Heceees cdeczaiias anvdteds ‘ 20,00: 00 
Totals...... eaenddetebuddncecdecdhecnavdidddadisisiedshedessdeseauteceti $9,730 $10,311, 045 5 67 10. 31! 945 67 
Premium Notes and Loans. ....... -.+........++ 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies.. adineserse a 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds “and Mortaages.. Weenie, S0c6eas ge eccgteses saddseqecasaacdus ee = sr 052 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds....... O wecegedaaacs-ue da tats atbngadevasethetideusauedees 2,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loans..... dé dave Gbatecdddcvee! vascdéddecw: csedless an 9 37 
Rents due and accrued. ,,....... Co crrececesbsccccccccsens cose sevcsces C40) ee accedvqvncecetcccnscecsesens 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported......... bienaadianesen os teeanee ddeabteeretasnseennas ccc coccesGlenOee 15 
Premiums deferred......s... «-++s see eeeeeeeeeeeesegatesereereees Junadadaseds eececencqacencosens 432,695 40 
SROs ss acttin Sc wnetccnaininscaces ao eee ereeeesees os eeeseeeneeereres dedieaivas $557,722 55 
Deduct 20 per cent. estimated cost of collecting above.. industeiaccadangeee ee 
Net AMOUNE, ...-... cecrsssccccvccsetcccessesssescncs seveedaqansaceece P Cnasecsas @. S060seccs ecco 446,178 04 
Total admitted ASSCUS. ...cccc-cccccccsccctccccsccccsccs Oheceereeeceete sec seetsesscees occcccceccccs $92,940,021 30 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED: 4 
Mena? WAIMMMGE 55. cccicswccc ce esesién te deseccccdelé weccecce sou Jose. cdédeccceschescevess) GURNEE 
Cost value of Real Estate over p esent appraised values a cdadcdecaeache 68488 96 
Loans on Mortgage inexcess of presert value ........ Cegnadsstbadeaurendinene spades 
Ns caiintd se nccecnd cahagendchécscqudinadesn dbenuledgenyscanatt ecsaetasavacddys Stecuaceractsoqeqadaas 254, 4,248 15 15 
Total Gross Assets............ diate <RBRee hamish id ph odthbucatenvede agadens tithes bipesdevsasnadedr $33,199,869 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Losses and Matured Endowments not due.............ccceccceceeeeeceeeeseeeeeneeees wcoceds otha $418,393 19 
Death Losses and Claims resisted................ _ 97,200 OU 
Premiums paid in advance............ 17,088 32 
Esti r ated Liability on Lapsed Policies = 10,000 00 
Net Reinsurance Reserve....... quididdnsgeecedecessash stebeteusee doudeses Qudscasesdacaccebensednseuqduaenen 26,440,111 00 
Total Liabilities............ pebtnanasvecdegas eae wéasdedacacdesocnanusasentuensadiitse 926. 982,74 742 51 51 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of ‘sdmittea asecte, as determined by this report. $5 962,878 79 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of total assets, as reported by the Company....... 6,217,126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders included in the QhOve.......seevereeeceerercereracererees  5N7,504 84 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintepdent, 
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POTATO-BEETLE EXPERIMENTS. 





THE result of a very palostaking and valu- 
able series of experiments on the potato-beetle 
was communicated at the last meeting of the 
Toronto Entomological Society by the presi- 
dent, Mr, Brodie. 

Some of the results are reassuring, others are 
the reverse. Among the former may be 
mentioned the fact verified by Mr. Brodie, that 
the potato is the only edible plant on which 
the beetle will feed and thrive so as to increase 
in numbers It feeds on other solanaceous 
plants which are not edible. But these are all 
late plants and would afford no food in the 
spring season; and, besides, they are so rare 


that they would not feed the myriads of beetles 
foraday. A second cheering announcement 
is that the Lydella doryphora, by far the most 
useful of all the enemies of the beetle, has 
actually been observed in Toronto. With 
reference to the first point, it is clearly ascer- 
tained not only that forest trees and grasses 
are safe from the depredations of the beetle; 
but also all the ordinary kinds of vegetables— 
such as the carrot, parsnip, beet, pumpkin, 
lettuce, sage, cabbage, etc. This was demon- 
strated by taking thirty mature beetles and 
keeping them without food for twenty-four 
hours, when they still abstained from touching 
any of the above, but ate freely when supplied 
with potato-leaves. None of the ordinary weeds 
which grow in the field, with the exception of 
the solanaceous plants, seem to yield them sub- 
sistenee; for, after thirty-two hours’ fast, the 
beetles abstained from touching burdock, 
lambquarters, red-root, ete. Even after eleven 
days’ fast the beetles still refused to eat any 
of the above, and they manifested the same 
repugnance to milk-weed, Canada thistle, 
golden-rod, cat-mint, common plantain, etc. 
So itis manifest that, if deprived of the potato, 
the beetle will soon disappear from our fields, 

With reference to the tenacity of life ex- 
hibited by these creatures, the experiments are 
not very satisfactory. The beetle is so con- 
stituted as to consume a marvelous quantity 
of food, if it is within reach; but if there is 
nothing to eat, the beetle is able to fast longer 
than an Esquimaux dog. If taken in the larva 
state and allowed to become beetles, they are 
more susceptible to hunger; but 1f once fed 
after changing to beetles, it seems to be next to 
impessible to starve them. - Of fifty larva taken 
by Mr. Brodie on August 8th, forty-five had 
changed to beetles on August 26th. These 
ferty-five beetles were kept without food. 
Four died on the fourth day, thirty-seven were 
dead on the fifth day, thirty-nine on the eighth, 
forty-two on the tenth, and the whole forty- 
five on the eleventh day. No pairing took 
place, no ova were deposited, and no disposition 
to hybernate was evineed. But a similar ex 
periment with thirty mature beetles, which had 
partaken of food, led to very different results. 
Only two had died after the expiration of 
fourteen days; eight succumbed in nineteen 
days ; thirteen were dead at the end of twenty- 
three days; but fourteen held out for twenty- 
seven days; and six actually survived at the 
end of’ forty-seven days of unbroken fast. It 
is evident, therefore, that the mature beetle, 
which has once partaken of food, is prepared 
to cross the Atlantic, or even to travel round 
the world, without the necessity of stopping at 
hotels for refreshments. Their tenacity of life 
was less marked when not only deprived of 
food, but of moisture as well. Twenty pairs, 
after being well f€d, were kept in a dry situa- 
tion. Twenty-two were dead in twelve days 
and all in twenty-two days, the males dying 
first. A few ova were deposited during the 
first week. 

The rate at which the beetle feeds is a matter 
of some interest. An average of five trials 
showed that one beetle will eat a square inch 
of potatoes in thirty hours, the maximum being 
ten hours and the minimum thirty seven bours. 
The result of numerous experiments was that 
there was no disposition to bybernate until 
after the middle of August, and then only by 
beetles which had fed. It is inferred that 
beetles which have matured too late in the 
season to obtain food will not survive the 
winter. 

It may be remarked that the use of Paris 
green to destroy the potato-beetle is attended 
with the disadvantage of also destroying its 
great enemy, and the farmer’s friend, the 
Lydela doryphora, as well as other natural foes 
of the beetle. The question occurs whether 
these natural enemies could not be protected 
in some way and supplied with their prey, 
until they had multiplied sufficiently to make 
a clearance of the pest. As the people of En- 
gland are living in apprehension of a visit from 
the beetle, they might devote themeelves to 
rearing an army of beetle destroyers, in antic- 
ipation of the invasion,-Montreal Gazette, 
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STORING CELERY FOR WINTER. 





Tue storage of this delicious vegetable for 
winter is practiced largely by the market- 
gardeners, some of whom raise several acres 
for the winter market. The celery intended 
for storage is banked up later than for im- 
mediate sale, and becomes only imperfectly 
blanched in the field by the time it is ready 
or the pit, which is made in the early part of 
November, so to have the celery all in before 
the ground closes. 

The pit used vy the gardeners is prepared 
thus: Boards are procured for covering 12 feet 
long, and the pit is made 12 feet wide, if only a 
small quantity is to be stored, or 24 feet wide 
if more room is required, using two boards for 
covering. The land where the pit is to be 
made is plowed with the large plow, and the 
loam shoveled out at each side, raising a bank 
about two and a half feet above the bottom of 
the pit. Also the bank is made at the ends of 
the pit. A plank 2x12 inches is then laid upon 
the bank and held in position by 3x1-inch stake 
driven into the ground and nailed to the 
plank. The plank is laid upon its side, and 
given a slight inclination outward (say 114 
inches) so as to shed water. As the pit is to 
be covered with boards, the planks should be 
adjusted at the right distance apart to re- 
ceive the covering-boards, which will be sup- 
ported by a ridge-pole (if the pit is 24 feet 
wide), and also by purlines half way between 
the endsof the boards. The ridge-poleshould 
be adjusted so as to be about a foot higher 
than the planks, so that the boards will shed 
water. The ridge-pole and purlines of 2x4 
spruce will be supported by posts driven into 
the ground every six feet. 

When all is ready for storing the celery, it 
is carted from the field, taking care not to 
handle it while the leaves are frozen, and 
heeled in with a spade, trimming out the dead 
leaf-stalks first; and when the pit is full the 
covering-boards are placed on, and over them 
a good coat of eel-grass, sedge, leaves, or 
other eovering, to keep out frost. Man-holes 
in the covering are provided at suitable inter- 
vals, for entering the pit for airing and removy- 
ing the celery for market. 

The points to be observed in keeping celery 
are: Ist, to exclude frost; 2d, to exclude 
water; 3d,to keep as cool as may be without 


i freezing. By skillful management the celery 


may be kept in fair condition till April. 

Where only limited amounts of celery are to 
be stored, it may be done in a cold-frame, to be 
used afterward for growing lettuce or for a 
hot-bed for any purpose. A covering of shut- 
ters and litter will keep the celery without the 
use of glass or mats, which will only be re- 
quired when the pit is used for growing 
plants in spring. This will be found a very 
satisfactory way of keeping a small supply for 
the family. It does not keep very well in a 
cellar unless well covered with earth and kept 
cooler than most cellars well can be. 

There is no more delicious or wholesome 
vegetablethan celery. It is, indeed, asomewhat 
troublesome and expensive vegetable to pro- 
duce, as generally raised ; but if the methods 
in use among the market-gardeners were to be 
followed by amateurs, we believe celery would 
soon become much more generally used and 
appreciated. The gardeners find it a profitable 
crop to sell at eight cents per root. It hardly 
costs more than five cents to grow and store 
it. Atthis price many could afford to use it 
who now look upon it as a luxury beyond their 
reach.— Massachusetts Ployghman, 





CHICKENS AND WATER. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Poultry Review 
Says: 

“ Perhaps fowls in the farm-yard suffer more 
for want of pure water in winter than from any 
other cause. In the summer they usually get 
plenty, and do well; but in our cold climate, 
when springs and brooks are frozen solid, when 
tanks and swill-pails are no longer available, 
then their daily allowance is entirely cut off, 
and often for weeks and even months they do 
not get a drop of water. They eat snow, when 
it is to be had; and they could do nothing 
worse, for this has the singular quality of mak- 
ing them poor and they sbould never be 
allowed to eat. it. {[f they are supplied with 
water, they will not eatsnow. This treatment, 
with very little variation and a few exceptions, 
isthe rule among farmers. The result is that 
millions of fowls die annually of that scourge 
of poultry, the cholera. Years ago the chol- 
era was dreaded as a most fearful plague 
among the human family. Towns and cities 
were devastated by its ravages. But of late 
years, by cleaning out the cesepools of filth in 
the cities and by the proper measures, it has lost 
its terrors. 

‘Here lies the great remedy for chicken- 
cholera—cleanliness and proper care. This will 
do more to rid the country of this plague than 
all the patent nostrums in existence. With a 
very little outlay of money and time, you can 
build a good comfortable house for your fowls, 





Let it face the south, with windows to give 
light and warmth when the sun shines. Spend 
an hour each day in feeding, watering, and 
caring for your fowls. Keep your house clean 
and well ventilated, and you will have a plenti- 
ful supply of eggs in winter, as well as in sum- 
mer; and the time that you spend in the care 
of your fowls will pay youa larger per cent. 
than any time you spend on the farm. 
rE ——____— 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





-+eeThe Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise tells the 
following: 

‘Charles Kaiser, who has the only hive of 
bees in town, says that when he first got his 
swarm his old ecat’s curiosity was much ex- 
cited in regard tothe doings of the little in- 
sects, the like of which she had never before 
seen. At first she watched their comings and 
goings ata distance. She then flattened her- 
self upon the ground and crept along toward 
the hive, with tail horizontal and quivering. 
It was clearly evident that she thought the 
bees some new kind of game. Finally she 
took up a position at the entrance to the hive, 
and when a bee came in or started out made a 
dab at it with her paws.- This went on for a 
time, without attracting the special attention 
of the inhabitants of the hive. Presently, how- 
ever, ‘old Tabby’ struck and crushed a bee on 
thé edge of the opening to the hive. The 
smell of the crushed bee alarmed and enraged 
the whole swarm. Bees bythe score poured 
forth and darted into the fur of the astonished 
eat. Tabby rolled herself in the grass, spit 
ting, sputtering, biting, clawing, and squalling 
as a cat never squalled before. She appeared 
a mere ball of fur and bees as she rolled and 
tumbled about. She was at length hauled 
away from the hive with a garden-rake, at the 
cost of ceveral stings to her rescuer. Even 
after she had been taken to a distant part of 
the grounds the bees stuck in Tabby’s fur, and 
ab»sut once in two minutes she would utter an 
unearthly ‘yowl’’ and bounce a full yard in 
the air., On coming down, she would try to 
scratch an ear, when a sting on the back would 
cause her to turn a succession of back somer- 
saults and give vent toa running fire of equalls. 
hike the parrot that was left alone with the 
monkey, old Tabby had a dreadful time. Two 
or three days after this adventure Tabby was 
caught by her owner, who took her by the 
neck and threw her down near the bee-hive. 
No sooner did she strike the ground than she 
gave a fearful squall, and at a single bound 
reached the top of a fence full six feet in 
hight. There she clung for a moment, with a 
tail as big asa rolling-pin, when with another 
bound and squall she was out of sight, and did 
not again put in an appearance for over a 
week.”’ 


....-European military authorities and others 
are experimenting on substituting maize for 
oats as feed for horses. Dr. Klein, of Berlin, 
veterinary surgeon to the Company of Vehi- 
cles, says maize is. one-fourth cheaper than 
oats and lessens the mortality of the animals 
by 50 per cent. The maize must be always 
crushed, to assist mastication; must never be 
given in the form of meal, as that would pro- 
duce gastric affections; and the straw which 
forms the remainder of the ration ought to be 
chopped. Dr. Klein considers it best to have 
a little oats mixed with the feed of maize. 
The Italian minister of war has condemned 
maize forthe army. The artillery horses lost 
all their spirit and much of their energy, in- 
tense perspirations ensued, and their hair fell 
off. The Carrier Company of Vienna tried 
maize versus oats on 400 of their horses, and 
are of opinion maize rations did not interfere 
with the strength, vivacity, or power of endur- 
ance of the horses, and which in many in- 
stances displayed a marked superiority over 
casual horses fed on oats and hired during a 
press of work. Contrary to the general custom, 
they employed the grain whole. The animals, 
in crunching it themselves, secreted more 
saliva, which penetrated more completely the 
grain, thus preventing fermentation when iu 
contact with the gastric juice of the stomach, 
and, consequently, colics:; They never gave 
more than 30 per cent. of maize, and ceased 
employing it altogether in summer, as it pro- 
duced thirst, profuse perspiration, and an 
excess of urine. The Omnibus Company of 
Paris have not been shakeh in the substitution 
of maize for oats in the feeding of their 10,000 
horses. They have economized money by the 
ehange, and the animals do not suffer in healtb, 
nor is their work less efficiently performed. 
They have found, however, that the maize 
deteriorated so much when stored in lofts that 
henceforth it will be magazined in immense 
trenches. 


..»-The East is not behind the West in the 
matter of hugecrops. Throughout the famous 
Genesee Valley the yield of wheat will be 
enormous, aud recalls to the old inhabitants 
the times when the weevil was unknown ex- 
ceptinname. Many barn-doors have a chalked 
score which foot up a yield of wheat 45 bushels 
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per acre, and in several instances as high as 
53 bushels to the acre has been reported. 
Further east, in‘Oneida County, the average of 
the yieldis very high. One farmer near Vernon 
reports 511¢ bushels of Ciawson wheat to the 
acre. Another report from the ‘‘ Old Castle”’ 
in Geneva gives 473¢ bushels of wheat from 
each acre of a lot of 12 acres, upon which there 
are 60 fruit trees. At Hall’s Corners, near 
Geneva, N. Y., one farmer has threshed 406 
bushels of wheat from 10 acres, and another 
367 bushels from the same quantity of land. 
These instances might be multiplied to almost 
any number. Heretofore 20 bushels per acre 
has been taken as a fair and paying yield, and 
40 bushels noted as an exceptional production. 
If reports speak truly, from 28 to 30 bushels 
may be considered the average wheat yield 
per acre for the wheat districts of Western 
New York.—Prairie Furmer. 


....8. L. Lyle, of Montgomery County, Pa., 
gives his experience on this subject in the 
Germantown Telegraph as follows : ** About five 
years ago I set out four hundred pear trees, 
the orchard being rolling greund, southeast 
exposure. To prevent washing, I terraced 
about one-half of the ground and planted two 
hundred trees in sod. The part occupied by 
the other two hundred trees I used as a truck- 
patch, keeping the trees under clean cultiva- 
tion. The trees planted were of the same 
varieties on each patch. The result at the 
present time is as follows: Those planted in 
grass lose by blight five per cent., balance be- 
ing in healthy condition ; those plantedin clean 
soil lose fifty percent. by blight, balance in 
unhealthy condition. Put me down on the 
list with those in favor of grass for pear 
culture.” . ‘ 


....For growing hyacinths in glasses the 
bulbs should be started immediately, the glasses 
being filled with clear soft water, with a few 
pieces of charcoal in them, to keep the water 
fresh. They should be placed in a dark cellar or 
closet until the roots are three or four inches 
long, when they may be brought to the light 
gradually. The best place for them, after being 
hardened to the light, is as close as possible 
to a window, as that is about the coolest 
place in the room. When the flower-stem or 
spike is so heavy that it leans to one side or 
droops for want of support, it is recommended 
that a pointed piece of wire should be sunk 
into the bulb and the flower-stem tied to it. 
The piece should be about a foot in length. 
For glasses the single-flower varieties should 
be used, as they are much handsomer indi- 
vidually than the double flowered kinds. 


....The method jnown as the Swedish sys- 
tem of making butter consists simply of set. 
ting milk in deep cans, about 71g inches in di- 
ameter by 20 inches long, and placing them in 
a pool of water filled with broken ice, so as to 
maintain a temperature as near 40 degrees as 
possible, and in taking off their first 12-hours’ 
cream for their export butter. This is churned 
immediately, at a temperature of from 50 to 
60 degrees, freed from buttermilk, and packed 
in sealed tin cans, holding 4 and 8 pounds. 
Thus made and prepared, it will remain sweet 
indefinitely. The milk after the first skimming 
is made into cheese, or remains until all the 
cream has risen and made into butter, known 
as “Seconds,” used for home and domestic 
use. The Swedes claim that by taking off the 
cream containing the larger globules, which 
first rise, a more solid and firmer butter can be 
made, Atthe same time, itis freed from the 
influences of the atmosphere and the germs of 
decay floating therein. Certain it is that, 
whereas the country was famous for producing 
the poorest butter of any country in Europe, 
it now, under this system, produces the finest 
butter in the word. 


....It is an interesting question whether 
seeds are made to germinate more quickly by 
being soaked in mineral solutions. The theory 
of it is*that if they are supplied with the 
necessary plaut-food at first, without having 
to search for it, they will grow quicker and 
stronger, and remarkable stories are told by 
those who have such solutions for sale. A 
French experiment in beet seed seems to have 
been successful. There were tried sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, superphosphate of 
lime. 


....Refuse tan-bark is good for cattle-bed- 
ding. ‘here may be placed first a layer ten 
inches thick of peat, and over this half the 
quantity of tan. The fresh materials go under 
the forefeet of the cattle. As the bedding be- 
comes solid a fresh quantity is raked to receive 
the urine. The compost is mixed with other 
farm-yard manure, watered with urine, and 
turned over once in three months, 


....The Lygodium Scandens (Japanese Climb- 
‘ing Fern) is a most graceful climbing plant, 
growing fiom one to fifty feet, as desired, It 
is quite as easy of culture as the smilax and 
will, no doubt, be largely used for similar pur- 
poses in decorating. Although a climbing 
plant when supported by strings or wire, itcan 
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be used with equal advantage as a drooping 
plant for baskets or vases. 


-Tbe Drovers’ Journal notices the sale of 
a heifer weighing 1,320 pounds, sold at $4.75 
per cwt.; and says she dressed $00 pounds, or 
61 per cent. Her flesh was fine. grained, ten- 
der, and cheap at the money, even as stock is 
selling now. She was about three-fourths 
Short-horn and shows what quality will do on 
a hard market. 


AGRICULTURAL 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
5 John Street, New York. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, gO od 
tl ts, and a healthy country. Low Prices! Long 
Credit! 

Free ‘Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. for further information adaress 


A, L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 


THE FLORENCE HEATER. 


THE ONLY 

















SAFE, ODURLESS, and 
DURABLE 
OIL STOVE. 
PRICE, $8. 

For all who want PURE, 
MOIST, M AIR_in 
HALLS, BED-ROOMS, 
OFFICES, SHOPS, CON- 


k 
8 5% VATORIES, ete. 
3 Can = used anywhere, 
without connection with chimney-flues, as it gen- 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 














EW Wo. 0 COOK. 
especially So r Milliners, 
Dressmakers, "pr uggists, 


Barbers, Tailors. Maustac ture 
ers, to heat Glue and Paste, 
and others. Adapted to th 
MILIE 


it will bg 
tz" SEND OR Peitts UL AR. #8 

Manufactured by 
FLORECE MACHINEC 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 39 Union Squar me X03 
476 Washington St., Boston; 59 State St. vOhicago. 


the AVERILL paint 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


IS THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 
Mass., writes: “ Five years ago I used your paint. It 
wears well—better than any other | ever used.’ 


o., Fl orence, Mass : 





The above is the substance of letters we are con- 

tantly receiving. 

Send for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
free) to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 
32 Burling Slip, N. ¥.; 
171 East Randolph St., Chicago; 
132 E. River St., Cleveland, O. 









Pustere™ Pix Sy 
STANDARD ‘ 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS 

New work Office 159 Front Street. 
actory, Newark, N. J. 

etme and Dealers are’ invited to send for 





LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 


exhibitors in six days’ practical 
pote Ay ys’p tests, eonducted by 


Send for 17. ag ving di i 
the famous trial. ov ANE x < BoD LEY CO. - 


John ont Water Sts.. Cincinnati 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powern’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
‘ Manufacture every description of 
») VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 
Pronounced superior to any 
war.Pine mad« in thia eonuntre 


ASE FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNIN 6 BATHS, etc., by 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


Cc. R. ELLIS, 
182 Center St.. New’ York. 












BELLS AND CLOCKS. 














MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior OT ORCH of Bells. 
Special attention given to C BELLS. 
(2 Illustrated Catalogue sent hee 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL SOR 
Established in 
Superior Bells of Copper bes 2d mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, “ame Clocks, ete. Fully — 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent 
Vaxpuzex rs Tir, 102 E. 2d St, Cincinnati. 

















MEDICAL 
GRACES 


CELEBRATED SALVE 











IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 
invented in the lith century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur- 
geonin King James’sarmy. It cures Wounds, Sore 
Breaste, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Kingworms, Burns, 
Piles, Bunions, Warts, Pimples, Blisters, Corns, Fel- 
ons, Ulcers, Boils, Itch, Stings, and all skin diseases 
and eruptions, of whatever nature. Price 25 cts. a box 

at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 


PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


S6 Harrison Aveuue, Boston, Mass. 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses &@ much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pils 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 








ANVIcoRATO 


GENERAL << \CINE 

FAMILY w ory 2 
FOR DISEASES OF‘ 
LIVER STOMACH 

~KBOmEIS 


qu? 


Cancer 


Cured, by DR. KINGSLEY, who has 

been engaged in a very extensive and 
successful practice at ROME,N.Y.,for more than twen 
ty years. Thousands of persons ‘cured of this much. 
dreaded disease, who came from various parts of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in rescuing them from aterrible and untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free. 
Write for a circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome. N. V 


i) ‘IT i] ED MY LIFE” by using Howes 

Cgapensrates 

ig PS. Eldridge Canan- 

ps a N. .- ave —4 ye, » ceaiaabonie of its 
saving heir Jives in obstinate Kidney Disease. 

A 60D- SEND is what patients say, after using 

Howe’s Gopcandraped Syrup. 

Death had been staring them in the face. Doctors 

had given them up to die uf Liver Disease. 


WHAT SUFFERING Ladies may avoid bya 

1 timely use of Howe’s 

Concentrated Syrup for Weakness and Uterine Dis- 

eases and Periodic Irregularities, Ulceration of the 
Womb, and Diseases of Child- birth, Scrofula, etc. 

AS A MIRACLE. so wonderful does Howe’s 

Comcentnatet Syru cure 

old, obstinate Chronic Diseases—as Catarrh, Con- 

sumption, Bronchitis, — of the Heart, ete. 

Sold by Druggists. Addre 

Dr. C. B. HOWE, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


A GIFT WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 
FOR 


ONE: CENT. 


A copy of Brown’s Illustrated Shakespearean Al- 
manac for 1878, together with a copy of his illustrated 
paper, The Growing World, which is devoted to nat- 
ural history, will be sent to any one, ope ou will 
send us his adress ¢ on a one-cent postal c 
ae DR. . BROWN, 21 Grand o “Jersey 

y,N.J. 




















THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


A BLESSING WITHOUT PRICE TO AMERICAN WOMEN.—A PROPHYLACTIC 


DURING THE PERIOD OF GESTATION. 
EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF DR. C. WINSLOW, 
A Leading Practitioner of the City of Baltimore. 


“In several cases I have found this Water of marked service in relieving the nausea of pregnant women. 
I frequently resort to it at intervals during the whole course of pregnancy. Being antacid, laxative, diuret- 
ic, and tonic. it seems well adapted to relieve the disturbances usually attendant upon gestation, and I have 
no doubt its free use might remove uremic poison and prevent convulsions — thereby.” 


Dr. Winslow refers to the Water of Spring No. 2. 


These waters, in cases or Sonat pelea bottles, can be had at the Springs 
aio, 8and 9 College — ett CASWELL, HAZARD & Co., 


in New York of JOHN F. HENRY, CU 
corner of Fifth Ayenne and Twenty Ponsth Stre 


at $5 per case, in advance; 


THOMAS F. Goope, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THs INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tor INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid, 
Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist ........... Se ee $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Nlustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy’’)........270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly................. 360 40 
Harper’s Bazar..........+.+0+555 360 400 
Home Jourmal..........eeseee-0. 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 


engraving ‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 130 


Ladies’ Journal...............-.. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............360 400 
Littell’s Living Age..............750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly.........460 500 


St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 75 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. ....... wise moe 8F@ 
THE GO ccccccccs coseesisces SOQ 064 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

HOStGh... dtiusdeadigses. .ccsess 1.2 150 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 4 7 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)....... -. 135 1 60 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
ERO OCHYISUSR sc ccccccccccccecscese BH 10 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine........sccccree 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


“Wide Awake,’’ an I[lustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 


New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 

ta” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatiop by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 


ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents. 


each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Cos. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 





PLO AINE G2LNBAVE 























PREMIUMS. 


Ws offer any one of the following PREM1 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 

Either Volume of 'Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
Boston Monday Lectures, entitled 
‘‘ Biolo ” and ‘ Transcendental- 
ism,” blished, in a by James 
R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. Col- 
ored [lustrations. 

Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred re le No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 


‘* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. . 

“ Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

For Three New oe and $9 we 
give a one Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, bound in 
sheep. latest issue, published b 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. See Premium Page of this 
paper. 

Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 3787, New York City. 


The Judepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage SOG) <ccceed $3.00 
26 v2 1.50 
13 iy “ ‘ 0.75 
523 ‘ after 3 months, 3.50 
52 . after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order s 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or withou 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
4 Advertisements. |Last = & Business Notice 
ora he 2 7dc.| 1 tim - .. 900 


: 4 tim os (one month) ..85c, 
hree months).oc “(13 “(three months).80¢ 
” * ees ” }50e. . ie (sr # 650. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 








BREw~ 


1 time. 
. times eae Pook 
B three months). 


Seema 


ure peg — AGATE 





as. twelve “ 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.. 
LINE, 


FINANCIAL NOTICES.. two Wun PER AGATB 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FrirrTy CENTs A Lin 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four li 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in adva 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787 Now York City 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 Jehn ork. 
. enevion, Tiiddletown, Cenn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


$1.25. $1.00. $8.00 


Don’t You Want a First-Class Inde- 


pendent Southern Newspaper ? 

Great interest is centering upon political, social, 
and commercial movements in the South. Each 
innecons, observant person in the cvuntry ought 
to read th 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


peat at the border metropolis. Of independent 
Republican views, but tied to the bebests of no 
clique, man, or Fy a live, newsy, spiriced, and 
able journal and an accepted exponent of the best 
outhern sentiment. 
Cut and pusted eight-page form ; opens likea book; 
compact and convenient; large, clear print. 
aily Commercial, #8 per year; three months, 
$2.25; one month only SO cents. Try it one month. 
Ww eekly Commercial a splendid family paper, 
only $1.25 per sear; «lubs of ten, $11; Clubs of 
twenty, $20; Single Copy three menths on trial, 
only 35 cents. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Samples free, 
Address A: H, SIEG FRIED, Publisher, 


Louisville, Ky. 


THE GREAT EUROPEANNOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 
for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in 
Bilious attacks, pre- 
vention of Gout, Piles, 
etc.,and as an ordinary 
aperient, by LIEBIG, 





M Brown 9 157 


7 
3 dan 7s 


No. 160.—Front View. 





Chapels, etc., is proving a 


purchasing any ather. 











J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 





BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Our new Organ, aiumneaine designed for Sunday Schools, 


2 GREAT SUCCESS. 
Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


PRICES REDUCED! 
; = 8 
THE 


Boston Statesman 


—AND— 


WEEKLY POST 


will be Mailed, Postage Prepaid, for 


$1.50 PER YEAR PER COPY 


In Clubs of Five or more, to one Ad« 
dress, for 


$1 PER pl PER COPY. 
Boston Press and Post 


(SEMI- WEEKLY) 


—FOR— 


$3, 00 PER YEAR PER COPY. 


In Clubs of Five or more, to One 
Address, for 


$2.50 PER YEAR PER COPY. 


{2 For Clubs of Ten or more of either Weekly or 
peti Misia Sn om yh nd One Free Copy will be mailed to Organ- 
zero ub. 


No. 160.—Back View. 





t? Send for Specimen Copies, and see for yourself 
the best Weekly Papérs published in the United 
States for the money. 


2” Nopa er will be se ent be dtheti fe 
which itches been ae — — 


POST PUBLISHING CO.. Publishers, 
BOSTON POST BUILDING, 











VIRCHOW, SCAN- 
ZONI, and SIR 
HENRY THOMP- 
SON, and the entire 


. England and Germany. M4 4 4 § 
on). Banben eine cewer. AY thliam BB. Gish, | w.as. scans, 


161 Soar rer RVERSE, corner 4, Og Street, 


of 267 Sixth Avenue, cor, 
Sa 


ative, | prefer it to every 7. mineral water.” 
DR. JAM MES R Ov, New ween. Ph sea 

bitter water ang painless: Superior to any oth: 18 NOW OFFERING NEW PA CTREENS 
DR. WM. A. HAMMOND. New York. “The 


RARE BARGAINS ™ CARPETS. 


medical profession in | Clleloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades,Curtains, Cornices, etc. 


t?"Close Buyers nd to call before purchasing elsewhere..23 


Milk Street, Boston. 
W.&B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 

CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York} 
and 1% Lake st., Chicago. 


Formerly with MANUFACTURERS OF 


17tb 
t GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





most pleasant and efficient of all purgative 
waters.”’ 

DR. ALtRED L. LOOMIS, New York. “The 

mst prompt and mMOSt efficient. Specially 
adapted for daily use. 

DR. FOKDYCE BARKER, New York. “ Re- 
quire wa ti wd Li disagreeable and unpleasant 
than any oth 

LEWIs A. SAYRE, New York. “Pre- 
ferred to any ather laxative.” 
A WIN#HGLASSFUL A DOSE. 
Fvery genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
APOLLIN ARIS CO. (limited), London. 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
11 and 43 Warren St.. New York, 


Sole Agents for United States and Canadas, 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 








WE MANUFACTURE, 
In THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 


TO BE FIRST CLASS Ss E A =) A L T. 


and guarantee to please in every particular those To d 
produce real salt water at will, dissol this 
who may favor us with their orders. saltin ordinary water. This solution Perecione all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
He . Kl a LA M & Cc 5 naiural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
9 impurities of the surf. Forsale by druggists gener- 
_47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. | #!!y- A. J. DITMAN, 


ition at Paris, France, in 
pal and Vienna, Austria, in 








DITMAN’S 








ESTABLISHED IN 1887. 


Consult — interest by sending for our revised and reduced prices. 


be “aie “Tg IMPROV EMENT. 
die, including one doz- 


























NEARLY ONE THOUSAND IN USA, 

Lutialo Pony Planer. Will earn it. 
self and, pay expense of running in 8 
days. Price from $50 and upwards, 
each. 


evEF AL» 
Pony Planer. 













eh LIGHT MACHINES FOR PONY 
OR HORSE POWER, 

The great success of these machines 
is unprecedented, and it may be con- 
fidently atirmed ‘that no article has 
ever more clearly proved its super- 
iority for the quantity and quality of 
iler, to drive light its work than this. It is made in 

s, etc. Area I sizes several sizes, and can be fitted up 

4 ver = suitable for bullock, mule, steam or wind power, in addition 






k. Price, complete, cased 
yer “hag Loard cars or at Ex- 


Saw onl ly, wi fithout attachments, $9. 


SMAI.L STEAM ENGINES, 









to those above mentioned. 
Buffalo Excelsior Pony Planer and Matcher. 
Patented March 30, 1875. 


Nest of its ey in use. 


rice, complete, $275. 
Also Planing Machine 
Knives, which are recom- 


mended as superior and 
extra in quality. 


at- . 
machines, drive small llowers ones meumatic dispatch tubes in 2 building, or for a 
c press air or work an air pump on asmaii scalein a laboratory. These area few only of the purposes to 


ling boats from 18 to 28 feet long. 4 1-2 to 5 1-2 feet heam, with draft of water 
stern and rudder post of oak, pine planking, copper fastened throughout, fitted 
seatsailaround the boat, lockers and co. al bunke rs, and have two coats of paint. 
these the safest and fastest, as they can be made to attain a speed of from 6 to 
36 miles per hour. 
‘They are adapted to 
agreat variety ofuses, 
such as Excursion, 
Shooting, Fishing or 
Pic-Nic Parties, for 
* travelers, voyagers, 
= botanists and tourists, 
= and especially owing, 
= to their light draft of 
wate € nig oring € ions and surveying parties. The gine -and | Milles an be easily detac as from the boat, and is oo 
i ot Agricultu ral, Mechanical, Commercial or Domestic requirements or for the use of Amateurs, when power is neede 
unning light machinery. 
for run chess Price of 20 foot boat, complete A £425.00 
Price of Engine and Boiler, without boat, including drivi ing pulley, ° 275.00 


Illustrated Catalogue containing Cne Hundred Scroll Work Designs mailed te sny adress free on” receipt of Stamp. 
GEORGE PARR, BUFFALO, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 







w locks and oars; 


d tilier, 
Those wishing a pleasure boat will find 











Broadway and Barclay &t., N. ¥. 
13 Fire samme ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Seif-Mking, 


wie Printings: | FirstClass Printers’ Materials. 


Press for cards, ai envelopes, etc. La 

agate y _ Anybody can work them, Types, b> Strong Slat” Cases. Cabinets, Chases, 
d rinting Presses, etc. ocks for Engravers. 

make money by taking {2 anol! jot. Battern Letters for Machinists. 


man VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
to Mfrs. GFLSEY Yoo.  Moetdem. Oonx 110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 


S —— s Clothing. <> 


of every Quality, Shirts, etc., Made to Measure and Ready-Made, 


Surr os emma ty eae Sor <> Berg G Overcoars, 


sass “Ty Occasrows, FOR ALL SEASON SIZES, 
$3 to $20. 20. 


$5 10 8 
GEO. L. BURR’S NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEAS- 
Orders by Mail UREMENT, by which over Twenty Thousand Orders have been 
filled (see Testimonials, Book of Fashions), enables parties in any 
PROMPTLY FILLED. part of the country to order their Clothing with the guaranteed 
certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT attainable. 


— Fashions, <> SENT FREE on Application. 






















3108 








Rules for Self-Measurement, Book of Fashions, 


Geo. L. Burr, <> a Clothier, 


140 Fulton St., New York. 
Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, ESTABLISHED 1863. 


SHARP’S NEW LONG RANGE RIFLES. MODEL 1877. 















LONG The Finest Long Range Rifle Ever Produced. 
RANGE The first ready for delivery in November. Owing to the increased de- 
. mand for ournew Long Range Rifles, we would recommend to parties desir- 
ing to obtain one for the early Spring to send in their orders at once. 
New Model, 


1877. 


SHARP’S 
NEW MODEL MILITARY ARM. 


{THE BEST YET. 





— a 

SALESROOm, = Send for Circular. SHARP’S RIFLE CO.. 
177 BROADWAY, BRIOCEPORT 
PS conan = ary } OLD RELIABLE. | peal ’ 








TRADE MARK. 








THE “REMINCTON” RIFLE TRIUMPHANT! PRICE REDUCED. 


PRICES, $55, $75, i, Bice, AND UPWARD, DEFENDING UPON STYLE. 












SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 






Ss ’ No. . 
1, FIRST-QUALITY SHOOTER Pe to ee, Gat ae Warranted PURE, WHITE LEAD, well known 
IN THE GREAT RNATIONAL iF LE, MATCH, 2%in 28in. es 32in. 34in. hroughout New England as the WHITEST, 
just closed, Great Britain vs. United States, Charles E. Blydenburgh made. with a Remington "Breech- No.4 Model. FINEST, and BEST. 

+ Loading Rifle, in the two days’ shooting, 429 points out of a possible 450—the highest score ever recorded. 24 in. 22 Cal, 2 Cal., 8 Cal. $200 ee” D TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
=> or oe wie) Oe vee BBON, trom 2% to8 inches wide, on 

3y * se 68 23 00 reels, for Builder: 

LEA D PIPE: ot any size or thickness. 






DUDLEY SELPH, New Orleans Team, made 219 out of a possible 225. 
THE “ REMINGTON” CREEDMOOR RIFLE DID IT. 
Cut this out and seni for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists of Breech-Loading Guns, Pistols, etc. 
Free. Address E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 and 283 BROADWAY, P.-Q, Box 3991, N.Y. 


Catcano Otee. a Beate street. ‘ yg 4 Fremont = srost. » E 
altimore ce, 47 No arles stree ous North Fourth street, ; 
ARMORY. tion, N.Y. . as 


At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 
FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 


Satuw weee, 


the New Garey Holder. Itree)s 
TRY upthe cord; is handy and strong. 
= Sey tot eemtaby for it, or will be 
KETOHAM s RTBOLEA , Manufacturers 
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